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The  award  for  Public  Service. 
Twice. 

When  staffers  at  The  Orange  County  Register  began  to  investigate  an  escape  at  the  nation's  largest 
women's  prison,  they  had  no  idea  what  they  were  about  to  uncover.  Four  months  later,  Cruel  and 
Unusual  Punishment  was  published. 

It  exposed  the  deaths  of  five  inmates  of  treatable  ailments,  including  asthma  and  starvation. 
Overcrowded,  inhumane  conditions.  Rampant  drug  trafficking.  Sexual  assaults  by  prison  guards.  And 

administrative  cover-ups. 

Even  after  clandestine  interviews  and  threats,  every  quote  was 
attributed,  every  suspect  named.  By  the  time  the  Register  was 
finished,  the  state  legislature  had  voted  unanimously  to  enact  a 
swift  death-reporting  bill.  Criminal  charges  had  been  filed  against 
two  guards;  other  investigations  are  ongoing.  And  extensive 
prison  reform  is  under  way. 

It's  no  wonder  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  voted  the 
Register  the  winner  of  its  coveted  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for 
Public  Service.  Likewise  for  the  National  Headliners  Club. 

Uncommon  votes  of  recognition  for  a  truly  exemplary  effort — 
the  kind  of  effort  Orange  County  readers  know  they  can  count  on 
Donna  Wares,  Kim  Christensen,  from  Orange  County's  best  newspaper. 


editor  David  Whiting  and  James  V. 
Grimaidi  cotiaborated  on  The  Orange 
County  Register's  award-winning 
coverage  of  oppressive  prison  conditions. 


RANGE  ^COUN 


To  bring  our  readers 
news  of  their  future, 
we  send  our  reporters 
to  another  world. 

By  ironies  of  history  and  geography,  the  lives  of  San  Diegans 
are  irrevocably  entwined  with  those  of  their  neighbors  to  the  south: 
the  li!  milhon  people  who  live  in  Tijuana,  Mexico,  separated  fiom 
San  Diego  by  a  sagging  fence  and  a  world  of  differences. 

Differences  in  heritage,  custom  and  government  can  be 
resolved  only  with  better  understanding  in  both  directions.  The  San 
Diego  Tribune  seeks  to  make  a  small  contnT)ution  to  that  goal  with 
comprehensive  border  news  coverage. 

It  began  a  decade  ago,  when  we  opened  a  storefront  news 
oflBce  in  Tijuana.  It  was  a  modest  start.  Still,  it  was  the  first  foreign 
news  bureau  that  city  had  ever  seen.  It  wasn't  long  before  there 
was  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorials  in  the  San  Diego  Tribune  about 
illegal  migration. 

Over  the  years,  the  people  of  both  cities  have  begun  to 
recognize  their  interdependence  —  fiom  shared  economic  interests 
to  common  problems  of  rapid  growth. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Which  is  why,  each 
day,  our  reporters  go  15  miles  south  in  search  of  the  fiiture,  via  the 
busiest  border  crossing  in  the  world. 


SAN  DIEGO^TRIBUNE 


On  the  occasion  of  her  35th  anniversary... 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  salutes 
our  very  own  "Living  National  Treasure" 

Abigail  Van  Buren 


€>  1991  Universal  Press  Syndicate 


Balancing 
Work  and  Family 


Today’s  employees  are  often 
forced  to  choose  between  work 
obligations  and  family  needs.  To 
help  staffers  with  this  balance,  in 
December  1989  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  became  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  country  —  and  one  of  only  a 
handful  of  companies  nationwide  — 
to  hire  a  full-time  Work  and  Family 
Resource  Counselor. 

The  Work  and  Family  Resources 
Program  provides  assistance  on  a 
variety  of  topics.  Seminars  are  held 
on  subjects  like  parenting  skills  and 
elder-care.  Profiles  of  child-care 
centers  are  available  through  the 
Resource  and  Referral  Service,  and 
staffers  caring  for  elderly  relatives 
share  information  through  the 
Elder-Care  Support  Group.  Also, 
programs  like  Bayfront  Medical 
Center’s  “Bearly  Sick”  are  now 
open  to  Times  staffers  with  sick 
children. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  believes 
that  producing  a  quality  newspaper 
depends  on  retaining  quality 
staffers  —  and  we’re  trying 
innovative  approaches  to  help 
meet  that  goal. 


^.Petersburg  Eimts 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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JUNE 

2-5 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Annual  Conference, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

5- 7 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Summer  Management  Confer¬ 

ence,  Westin  Copley  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

6- 7— Inland  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Marketing  Conference,  Radis- 

son  Suite  Hotel-O'Hare,  Chicago,  III. 

6-8 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Summer  Convention,  Lake  Texoma 
Lodge,  Lake  Texoma,  Okla. 

7- 11 — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Conference, 

Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8- 12— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Technical  Exposition 

and  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

12- 15— Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

13- 15— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Natchez,  Miss. 

16-20— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Tele¬ 
phone  Sales  Seminar  &  Classified  Sales  Conference,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

20-22— Florida  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Fort  Mitchell,  Ky. 

20- 22— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Ramada  Inn, 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

21- 22— Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Hidden  Valley, 

Gaylord,  Mich. 

27- 29— Texas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas. 

28- 29— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Hilton  Head, 

S.C. 

30-7/3— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  National  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Annual  Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Copley  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 


JULY 

10-14 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-13— Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Grand  Hotel,  Macki¬ 
nac  Island,  Mich. 

12-14— Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach, 
Ala. 

12-14 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Summer 
Meeting,  Midland,  Texas. 

17- 21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 

Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18- 20— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention.  Eureka  Springs, 

Ark. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Meirketing  Executives, 
Summer  Conference,  Monterey,  Calif. 

24- 28 — American  Society  of  Magazine  Editors,  Annual  Convention  &  Job 

Fair,  Hyatt  Regency  Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

MAY 

25- 30 — Gannett  Foundation  and  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 

Mass  Communication,  Workshop  on  teaching  of  ethics  in  journaiism. 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

30 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Champaign- 
Urbana,  III. 


JUNE 

2-7 — Poynter  Institute,  Newswriting  at  Historically  Black  Colleges,  St. 
Petersburgh,  Fla. 

6 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Sports  Writing  and  Editing 
Workshop,  Hampton  Inn-Winthrop  Avenue,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

9-11 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  All  About  Sports  in  Newspapers  Semi¬ 
nar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

9-21 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Executive  Technology  Program, 
GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-14 — Iniand  Press  Association,  Training  Tomorrow's  Newspaper  Talent, 
Interlaken  Resort,  Lake  Geneva,  WIs. 
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The  Atlcinta 
J  oumcd-Constitution 
Is  Now  On  Scile 
All  Over  America. 


Now  you  can  place  your 
advertisement  in  the 
Atlanta  Joumal- 
Constitution  at  any  one 
ofthenineiVeu;s/x^3ers 
First  offices  throughout  the 
country.  We're  proud  to  represent 
the  largest  newspaper  in  the 
nation's  ninth  largest  market. 

With  Newspapers  Firsts  39 
leading  newspapers,  we  can 
deliver  over  33  rnillion  readers. 
We  can  target  your  product  to  a 
tailored  list  of  newspapers-not 
limited  to  just  those  papers  we 
represent 

We  can  make  all  your  major 
market  newspaper  decisions 
easier.  Wliether  you  want  to 
reach  the  Atlanta  market  or  a 
selection  from  our  list  of  19 
leading  newspapers  in  the  Top  30 
ADls,  Newspapers  First  delivers. 


NEWSE\PERS  FIRST 

Over  One-Quarter  Of  The  Nation's  Newspaper  Readers 


New  York  (212)692-7100 
Los  Angeles  (213)  252-8585 
Chicago  (312)  822-8666 


San  Ffeincisco  (415)  781-8666 
Detroit  (313)  362-8666 
Miami  (305)  987-8666 


Dallas  (214)  696-8666 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul  (612)  332-8724 
AUanta  (404)  955-5086 


About  Awards 


Sunday  Magazine  Editors  Association  Awards.  The  top 
honors  for  investigative  journalism  in  Sunday  magazines 
was  awarded  to  John  Hubner  for  his  expose  on  Werner 
Erhard,  founder  of  the  self-help  organization  est.  The 
story  appeared  in  West,  Sunday  magazine  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. 

The  top  prize  for  an  essay  went  to  20-year-old  Jerrold 
Ladd’s  “Out  of  the  Madness,”  an  account  of  violence  and 
squalor  endured  during  his  childhood  in  a  Texas  housing 
project. 

“Who’s  to  Blame?”  from  Tropic,  Sunday  magazine  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  written  by  Tracie  Cone  was  named  best 
feature  article.  It  told  the  story  of  an  1 1 -year-old  girl  who 
killed  her  2-year-oId  brother  and  left  her  baby  sister  per¬ 
manently  brain-damaged. 

Design  awards  for  the  top  10  covers  of  the  year  were 
presented  to  seven  magazines.  Two  each  were  won  by  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  the  Boston  Globe  Magazine, 
and  Northeast,  the  Sunday  magazine  of  the  Hartford 
Courant.  Other  winners  were  Inquirer,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  Sunday  magazine;  West,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  and  the  Washington  Post  Magazine. 

A  three-way  tie  for  first  place  in  overall  design  had  as 
winners  the  Boston  Globe  Magazine,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Magazine,  and  the  Washington  Post  Magazine  sharing  the 
prize.  Two  separate  illustrations  from  the  Boston  Globe 
Magazine  also  tied  for  first  place,  in  the  category  of  single 
spread.  For  multiple  spread  layout,  first  place  went  to  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  Presented.  Creed  C. 
Black,  president  of  the  Knight  Foundation  since  1988,  has 
been  awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Davidson  College,  a  private  liberal  arts  college  in  David¬ 
son,  N.C. 

He  joined  the  foundation  after  a  distinguished  career  of 
more  than  40  years  in  journalism  and  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.  Black  was  chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  for  1 1  years  before  joining  Knight.  Before 
that  he  had  been  vice  president  and  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  for  seven  years. 

He  is  former  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers,  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Carr  Van  Anda  Award.  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  of 
the  Gannett  Foundation  and  founder  of  USA  Today,  has 
been  named  the  1991  recipient  of  the  Carr  Van  Anda 
Award  from  Ohio  University’s  E.W.  Scripps  School  of 
Journalism. 

The  award  was  established  in  1%8  to  honor  journalists 
for  significant  contributions  to  the  profession.  Van  Anda, 
who  attended  Ohio  University,  was  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  from  1904  to  1932. 


The  4th  Estate 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


YOUVE  GOT  FOUR  MINUTES  BETWEEN  THE  DOG  fOOP 
COMMERCIAL  AND  THE  DEOPORANT  PITCH  TO  COVER 
MIPEAST  PEACE  PLAN.=^ 
TUF  KURDS, THE  ECONOMY, 

THE  DEMOCRATS  WORRY  ABOUT  Hn 
AND  WILL  BUSH  DUMP  QUALE-  * 


WiNlliW 


About  Awards 


Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Awards.  The 
winners  of  the  1991  national  awards  for  public  relations 
and  promotion  were  announced  by  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Association.  The  awards,  “Bright  Ideas,”  are 
presented  to  daily  newspapers  for  creative  excellence  in 
sales  promotion  and  public  relations. 

The  winner  for  circulation  sales  promotion  are:  under 
25,000  circulation,  the  North  Bay  Nugget;  25,000-75,000 
circulation,  the  Winnepeg  Sun;  more  than  75,000  circula¬ 
tion,  the  Calgary  Sun. 

Editorial  promotion  winners  were:  under  25,000,  the 
Halifax  Daily  News;  25,000-75,000,  Le  Droit;  75,000  plus, 
the  Montreal  Gazette. 

For  advertising  sales  promotion  under  25,000,  no  win¬ 
ner  was  chosen.  For  25,000  to  75,000,  the  winner  was  St. 
Catherine’s  Standard;  for  75,000  plus,  the  winner  was  the 
Montreal  Gazette. 

In  the  Community  Events  category,  under  25,000,  the 
Brockville  Times  was  the  winner;  25,000-75,000  the 
Regina  Leader  Post;  over  75,000,  the  Windsor  Star. 

The  winner  for  best  radio  spot  was  the  Hamilton  Spec¬ 
tator. 

For  best  television  commercials,  25,000-75,000,  the 
winner  was  Le  Droit;  over  75,000,  the  Toronto  Sun. 

The  Audio-Visual  presentation  winner  was  the  Toronto 
Sun. 

The  Newspaper  in  Education  winners  were,  under 
25,000,  the  Brockville  Register,  25,000-75,000,  the  Kings¬ 
ton  Whig  Standard;  over  75,000,  the  Hamilton  Spectator. 

The  Best  of  Show  went  to  the  Hamilton  Spectator  for  its 
radio  campaign. 


New  York  Press  Association  Contest  Winners.  The  1990 
Better  Newspaper  Contest  run  by  the  New  York  Press 
Association  announced  its  top  winner. 

The  Stuart  C.  Dorman  award  for  General  Excellence, 
the  highest  award,  went  to  the  Riverdale  Press.  The  judges 
cited  the  paper’s  numerous  creative  story  and  section  ideas, 
striking  photography,  good  organization  and  reader- 
friendly  devices,  and  colorful  writing.  The  Press  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  brothers  Richard  and  Bernard  Stein,  and  has  a 
paid  circulation  of  14,500  serving  Riverdale  in  the  Bronx. 


National  Association  of  Agricultural  Journalists  Awards. 
Dan  Looker  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  was  presented 
with  the  Glenn  Cunningham  Memorial  Award  by  the 
National  Association  of  Agricultural  Journalists. 

Contest  winners  in  specific  categories  were:  series,  Dan 
Looker;  news,  Bruce  Ingersoll,  the  Wall  Street  Journal; 
features,  Scott  Kilman,  the  Wall  Street  Journal;  column- 
analysis,  Dan  Looker;  and  non-member  category,  Marcia 
Taylor,  Larry  Reichenberer,  Lisa  Yorkgitis  and  Darrel 
Smith,  Farm  Journal. 
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Double  and  triple  trailer  trucks,  almost  half  a 
football  field  long  and  weighing  more  than 
41  automobiles. 

The  trucking  companies  that  want  them 
are  trying  very  hard  to  persuade  Congress 
to  clear  the  way  for  them  to 
run  everywhere. 

If  these  trucking  companies  have 
their  way,  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
of  these  trucks  on  the  highways  ; 

and  a  lot  more  traffic.  That  means  .  j 
more  accidents,  more  fuel  con- 


PLEASE  ADD  MY  NAME  TO  YOUR  MEDIA 
INFORMATION  MAILING  LIST. 


Mail  to: 

Association  of  American  Railroads 
Media  Information 
50  F  street,  NW-Rm.4200 
^^^shington,  DC  20001 

Name: - 

Company: - 

Address: - 

City: _ State: - Zip: - 

Phone:! - 1 - 

ASSOCUmON  OF  AMERRAN  RAILROADS 

This  message  is  endorsed  by: 
Independent  Owner-Operator  Drivers  Association  • 
Friends  Of  The  Earth  •  Sierra  Club  • 
National  Taxpayers  Union  and  many  others. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 
Audit  of  Circulations 
Bureau 


ABP 

ANn\ 


Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
6  mo.  avg.  circulation  June  1990  —  28,217 


Doom  the  gloom 

Newspaper  publishers  faced  the  issues  squarely  at  their  conven¬ 
tion  in  Vancouver  last  week,  admitting  that  circulation,  advertising 
and  profits  are  down,  as  they  have  acknowledged  at  previous  meet¬ 
ings. 

But  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  some  optimism — some  recogni¬ 
tion  that  there  is  hope  for  the  future  of  newspapers.  The  sessions 
were  more  upbeat.  Something  is  being  done.  There  are  solutions. 

There  were  several  references  to  the  bright  future  of  newspapers. 
Steven  J.  Heyer,  senior  vice  president  of  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton, 
whose  firm  had  made  a  major  study  of  newspapers  and  their  associa¬ 
tions,  said:  “I’m  reallly  upbeat  about  the  future  of  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  newspapers  have  a  lot  to  leverage.  You  can 
continue  to  have  a  mass  role  but  you  can  also  complement  mass  reach 
with  targeted  capabilities  that  tie  to  the  strongest  local  franchise  any 
medium  has.” 

There  were  similar  comments  from  other  speakers,  but  with  qual¬ 
ifications  that  publishers  have  to  make  the  right  decisions  for  the 
future.  One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  advice  was  that  pub¬ 
lishers  must  make  newspaper  advertising  easier  to  buy  by  standard¬ 
izing  advertising  and  billing  practices,  which  ad  agency  and  advertis¬ 
er  executives  have  been  telling  them  for  years.  As  Ann  Hunt  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  put  it:  “Retailers  don’t  want  to  gear 
up  to  accommodate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  newspapers.” 
The  same  is  true  of  national  advertisers. 

Nevertheless,  the  atmosphere  of  doom  and  gloom  which  prevailed 
at  some  previous  meetings  seemed  to  have  dissipated  somewhat.  The 
gloom  was  there  but  it  was  being  viewed  as  something  to  be  dealt 
with  and  not  as  an  inevitable  disaster.  It  was  as  if  the  convention 
were  anticipating  the  report  from  the  Commerce  Department  a  week 
later  revising  its  retail  sales  figures  for  March  to  a  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  increase  instead  of  an  eight-tenths  drop  previously 
announced.  It  said  sales  seemed  to  be  holding  that  gain  in  April.  This 
has  produced  some  optimism  that  this,  together  with  reported  im¬ 
provement  in  housing  sales,  may  indicate  the  slide  in  the  economy 
has  been  halted. 

The  best  brains  in  the  newspaper  business  have  been  studying  and 
analyzing  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  the  industry  for  several 
years.  They  have  suggested  some  answers  to  problems  and  provided 
the  leadership  necessary  to  implement  them.  It  is  now  up  to  the 
troops,  the  individual  publishers  down  the  line.  These  are  not  the 
best  of  times  for  the  industry  but  it  is  the  time  to  doom  the  gloom  and 
get  to  work. 

Sequential  liability 

The  only  member  of  the  advertiser/agency/media  triumvirate  that 
seems  to  be  happy  with  the  new  “sequential  liability”  policy 
announced  by  the  4- As  seems  to  be  the  4- As  and  its  members  (E&P, 
May  4,  Pages  18,19). 

The  magazine  and  television  associations  have  announced  strong 
opposition  to  it.  Many  newspaper  executives  have  also. 

We  can’t  see  how  advertising  agencies  that  receive  an  agent’s 
commission  of  15%  from  media  can  absolve  themselves  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  payment  for  that  time  and  space  under  any  circumstance. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Safety  Board  says  its  actions  were  mandated 


The  inclusion  on  a  list  of  press 
restrictions  by  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  citing 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board’s  new  regulations  regarding 
cockpit  voice  recordings  {E&P, 
March  23)  wrongly  perpetuates  the 
myth  of  what  has  taken  place,  and 
why. 

It  was  not  the  Safety  Board  that 
effected  the  new  regulations.  Our 
actions  resulted  from  a  new  federal 
law  passed  by  Congress  that  man¬ 
dated  transcripts  of  recordings  —  not 
the  recordings  themselves  —  be 
made  public  only  when  a  majority  of 
the  other  factual  reports  developed  in 
an  investigation  are  entered  into  the 
public  docket. 

Congress  felt,  and  the  Safety  Board 
agreed,  that  no  single  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  an  aviation  accident  should 
be  released  without  the  benefit  of 
additional,  contextual  information. 
Indeed,  that  has  always  been  how  the 
Safety  Board  has  released  accident 
information  —  except,  that  is,  for  the 
release  of  cockpit  recording  tran¬ 
scripts  which  Congress  had  formerly 
mandated  be  released  within  60  days 
of  the  accident. 

Under  the  old  law,  the  transcripts 
were  often  the  only  evidence  ready 
within  60  days  of  the  accident.  Too 
many  times  the  result  was  sensational 
interpretation  and  ill-conceived  con¬ 
clusions  reached  in  a  vacuum  that 
may  have  sold  a  lot  of  newspapers  or 
boosted  the  evening  news  ratings,  but 
did  little  to  convey  accurately  to  the 
flying  public  what  really  occurred  in 
an  accident. 

The  Safety  Board  has  a  duty  to  the 
public  to  release  any  and  all  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  a  transportation  acci¬ 
dent  it  has  investigated  in  an  accurate 
and  timely  manner.  That  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  only  by  ensuring  that  in¬ 
formation  is  put  in  its  proper  context 
when  it  is  released.  I  believe  that 
doing  so  has  made  the  Safety  Board 
the  most  credible  and  trusted  federal 


Correction 

In  the  April  20  edition  of  E&P,  it 
was  mistakenly  reported  that  the 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Reporter  had 
started  a  classified  section  feature 
called  “Job  Search”  which  enables 
readers  to  write  their  own  ad  to  solicit 
full-time  work. 

The  newspaper  is  actually  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Ont.)  Reporter. 


agency  any  reporter  has  ever  encoun¬ 
tered,  but  to  sacrifice  accuracy 
merely  to  meet  someone  else’s  dead¬ 
line  would  destroy  that  credibility  and 
trust,  swiftly  and  surely. 

I  predict  that,  in  the  future, 
whenever  the  cockpit  transcripts  are 
released,  they  will  be  just  as  news¬ 
worthy  as  before,  but  more  accu¬ 
rately  conveyed  because  they  will  be 


The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Detroit 
objects  with  two  aspects  of  the  article 
headlined  “Union  decertified  at 
Detroit  papers”  in  your  Feb.  23  edi¬ 
tion. 

Your  headline  is  incorrect;  the 
Guild  was  not  decertified  at  the 
Detroit  Newspaper  Agency. 

The  Feb.  7,  1991,  representation 
election  was  an  initial  election  for 
DNA  employees  in  the  marketing, 
publishing  systems,  finance,  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  inside  circulation  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments. 

The  article  also  says  the  Guild  had 
challenged  the  Teamsters  representa¬ 
tion  of  “internal”  circulation  employ¬ 
ees. 

This  is  not  true.  Inside  circulation, 
by  agreement  with  the  agency,  were 
Teamsters  from  the  inception  of  the 
DNA.  The  Guild  filed  with  the  NLRB 
to  represent  these  employees  as  part 


by  Congress 

reported  within  the  context  of  addi¬ 
tional  accident  information.  Isn’t  that 
what  every  reporter’s  objective  ought 
to  be? 

Brent  N.  Bahler 

(Bahler  is  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board.) 


of  the  entire  bargaining  unit  as  soon  as 
the  Joint  Operating  Agreement  took 
effect.  The  NLRB  ruled  that  inside 
circulation  employees  should  have  a 
vote  in  the  selection  of  their  represen¬ 
tative,  and  if  they  chose  the  Guild 
their  votes  would  be  merged  and 
counted  with  the  other  departments 
to  determine  the  appropriate  unit  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes. 

We  would  appreciate  a  published 
correction. 

Donald  Kummer 

(Kummer  is  administrative  officer  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Detroit.) 

New  weekly 

Phoenixville  (Pa.)  Newspapers  Inc. 
recently  began  publishing  a  new 
weekly  paper,  the  Township  Voice. 


NOW  A  WEEKLY  COLUMN 

-I-  Y  The  doctors  book  of . 

Home  remedies 

From  snoring  to  cholesterol.  Indigestion  to  backaches.  Sniffles  to  the  blues  .. 
Tips  &  techniques  anyone  can  use  to  heal  everyday  health  problems. 


Your  readers  can  find  the  answers 
in  this  new  weekly  feature  based 
on  the  authoritative  book  by  the 
editors  of  Prevention  Magazine. 


For  details,  call  Connie  White  at  The  New  York  Times  Syndicate, 
1-800-972-3550  or,  in  Los  Angeles,  213-785-9613;  fax:  213-785-0613. 


Guild  objects  to  two  aspects  of  story 
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This  is  a  contestant  in  last  year  s  bee.  The  guy  who  wrote  this  ad  knows  how  he  reels. 


In  the  6th  epde,  the  guy  who  wrote  this  ad 
the  locd  Scnpps  Hovvaid 

He  tetnemhers  nothing  else  fiom  the  6th  grade. 

By  sponsoring  the  Scripps  Howard  National  Spelling  Bee,  your  newspaper  touches  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  kids  each  year  by  emphasizing  academics,  literacy,  hard  work  and  sportsmanship.  Over  the  years, 
many  participants  have  made  impressive  contributions  to  society.  Others  have  b^ome  ad  writers. 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NATIONAL  SPELLING  BEE,  MAY  29-30,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Coping  with  copy  from  the  Guif  war 

Press  release  service  transmitted  daily  full-text  pool 
reports  directly  into  newspapers’  front-end  systems 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Beyond  military  review  of  press 
pool  coverage  before  and  during  the 
Gulf  war,  the  submission  and  release 
of  hard  copy  compounded  the  delay  in 
moving  the  news  to  U.S.  newspapers. 

In  spite  of  some  direct  modem  hook¬ 
ups  from  remote  laptops  to  news¬ 
room  desktops,  such  communication 
was  not  always  possible  or  practical. 

Still,  the  telephone  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  pipeline  across  the  world.  Even 
so,  obstacles  for  reporters  and  their 
papers  were  availability,  cost  and 
nature  of  communications. 

With  the  hard  reality  of  hard  copy 
reports,  fax  seemed  a  convenient 
compromise  between  a  modem  link 
and  dictation. 

San  Diego  Tribune  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  William  Osborne  told  E&P 
his  paper  discovered  early  that  print¬ 
ing  out  and  faxing  copy  from  a  Saudi 
hotel  was  cheaper  than  dictation  or 
modem  communication. 

But  faxing  would  still  be  time-con¬ 
suming,  with  each  reporter  separately 
sending  to  each  newspaper  an  identi¬ 
cal  approved  report.  That  also  meant 
time  wasted  on  the  receiving  end, 
where  incoming  copy  would  have  to 
be  keyed  into  editorial  front  ends  or 
scanned  into  the  systems  using  opti¬ 
cal  character  recognition  software. 
The  alternative  was  to  rely  solely  on 
wire  services. 

U.S.  Newswire,  based  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  came  up  with  a  third 
option:  given  sufficient  interest  from 
newspapers,  it  would  receive  faxes  of 
all  pool  reports,  convert  them  to 
ASCII  files  and  transmit  the  full  texts 
to  all  subscribers  simultaneously. 

The  service  not  only  relieved  fax 
demand  in  Saudi  Arabia,  it  speeded 
transmission  to  newsrooms  and  did  so 
in  a  manner  that  was  immediately 
available  on  editors’  VDTs. 

U.S.  Newswire  president  Bill 
McCarren  said  the  pool’s  original 
faxed  documents  were  “less  than 
easy’’  to  manage  owing  to  poor  qual¬ 


ity,  marginal  annotations,  inserted 
text  and  censors’  deletions.  The  Pen¬ 
tagon,  he  said,  was  willing  to  take  fax 
transmissions  and  distribute  the 
reports,  but  that  would  only  have  fur¬ 
ther  slowed  delivery. 

For  five  years  McCarren’s  com¬ 
pany  has  similarly  transmitted 
clients’  news  releases  to  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  most  major  Washington  media 
and  larger  media  outlets  nationwide. 
However  this  was  the  first  time  it 
would  charge  the  media,  which  in  this 
case  were  its  clients. 

USA  Today  staff  writer  Larry  Joli- 


had  a  small  staff  that  kept  track  of 
pool  reports  and  saw  to  it  that  report¬ 
ers  had  access  to  the  reports  as  soon 
as  they  were  in. 

“The  deal  was  that  if  you  paid  into 
the  print  pool  committee  fund,  we 
agreed  to  fax  committee  reports  to 
whomever  you  wanted,”  Jolidon 
explained. 

As  it  happened,  many  chose  to  use 
U.S.  Newswire,  he  said,  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  “Of  course  that  did  save 
time  —  it  saved  faxing  the  same 
report  to  a  bunch  of  different  num¬ 
bers.” 


The  service  not  only  relieved  fax  demand  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  it  speeded  transmission  to  newsrooms  and 
did  so  in  a  manner  that  was  immediately  available  on 
editors’  VDTs. 


don  was  print  pool  office  coordinator 
until  Jan.  15,  when  he  went  into  the 
field  full  time  with  an  Army  pool.  At 
that  point,  he  told  E&P,  no  link 
with  U.S.  Newswire  had  been  estab¬ 
lished,  but  he  passed  on  its  communi¬ 
cations  and  proposals  to  those 
remaining  at  the  office  in  Dhahran. 

Jolidon  found  the  arrangement 
interesting,  especially  in  light  of  his 
own  experience. 

“They  charged  newspapers  basi¬ 
cally  to  get  pool  reports  distributed 
here,  stateside,”  he  said,  “  .  .  .  but 
they  got  the  pool  reports  free  of 
charge.” 

“I  assume  they  made  out,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  didn’t.  At  the  print  pool 
office  we  were  sunk  in  debt.” 

Upon  returning,  he  said,  when  he 
tried  to  collect  assessments  from 
papers  that  had  used  the  office,  some 
questioned  the  need  to  pay  him  when 
they  had  paid  U.S.  Newswire  for  the 
material.  (See  related  story  on  Page 
11.) 

The  print  pool  office,  a  hotel  room. 


Jolidon  said  he  was  unaware  of  any 
other  organization  offering  such  a  ser-  , 
vice  to  the  pool.  I 

McCarren  said  the  small  print  pool 
office  staff,  armed  with  a  photocopier 
and  fax  machine,  had  to  serve  more 
than  a  thousand  reporters,  most  not  in 
pools.  He  said  fax  seemed  a  likely 
option  for  many  until  $5-per-minute 
phone  chaises  came  in  for  lines  that 
were  not  always  dependable.  For  20 
to  40  two-  or  three-page  reports  daily, 
said  McCarren,  “you  get  to  some 
pretty  big  numbers  pretty  fast”  —  to 
say  nothing  of  the  time,  trouble  and 
expense  of  rekeying  copy  upon  its 
arrival. 

Participating  newspapers  were 
charged  a  weekly  fee  of  just  over  $200 
for  seven-day  transmissions  of 
reports,  according  to  McCarren. 

Eventually  32  news  organizations  — 
most  of  the  principal  i^l  members  — 
signed  up  for  the  service,  according  to 
McCarren.  The  service  started  up 
when  the  air  war  began,  he  said,  not- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Gulf  copy 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


ing  that  out  of  a  total  of  well  over 
1,350  pool  reports  it  carried,  only  the 
first  40  were  missed. 

From  incoming  faxes,  U.S.  News- 
wire  used  OCR  scanning  and  some¬ 
times  rekeying  to  convert  all  material 
into  more  quickly  transmissible  text 
that  users  could  edit.  It  then  made 
broadcast  rather  than  sequential 
transmissions  of  the  reports  over  its 
own  network  out  of  Washington. 

The  company  originally  used  a 
leased  dedicated  phone  company  line, 
but  now  employs  the  services  of 
Mainstream  Data,  said  McCarren, 
noting  that  several  wire  services  do 
the  same.  The  signal,  he  explained,  is 
picked  up  at  newsrooms'  intelligent 
data  receivers,  which  feed  printers 
and/or  front-end  systems. 

“We  just  run  a  line  into  a  free  port 
in  their  system,”  he  said. 


Mainstream  is  a  satellite  feed  to 
local  FM  subcarrier  delivery,  which 
McCarren  reasoned  was  the  best 
approach  “after  we  saw  that  AP,  Reu¬ 
ters  and  UPI  had  shifted  to  it.” 

He  said  AP  DataFeatures  (the  ser¬ 
vice,  not  the  actual  AP  wire)  was  also 
used  when  a  paper  found  it  easier  to 
receive  that  way  rather  than  dedicate 
a  port.  To  meet  one  publication’s 
immediate  weekend  deadline  needs, 
U.S.  Newswire  delivered  a  direct 
dial-up  feed. 

Not  set  up  as  a  traditional  newswire 
service,  McCarren  said  his  relatively 
small  staff  found  themselves  working 
late,  often  long  hours  to  get  the 
reports  out.  Clients  were  generally 
satisfied,  their  disappointment  con¬ 
fined  to  delays  caused  by  military 
review. 

“To  be  fair,”  McCarren  later 
observed,  the  military’s  “assump¬ 
tions  .  .  .  about  what  they  needed  to 
do  to  make  arrangements  to  get  this 
stuff  back  were  by  the  wayside  when 
they  were  basically  just  moving  at 
incredible  rates  of  speed  through 
Iraq.” 

He  said  gradual,  planned  military 
progress  is  easier  to  deal  with  than  a 
swift  and  conclusive  l(X)-hour  offen¬ 


sive. 

U.S.  Newswire’s  pool  reports  feed 
was  used  by  newspapers  along  with 
material  from  other  sources,  most 
often  wire  service  copy  and  some¬ 
times  direct  reports  from  staffers  in 
the  Gulf. 

After  10  years  as  copy  chief  on  the 
paper’s  news  and  features  desks, 
Darlene  Stinson  had  just  been  named 
the  Houston  Chronicle’s  assistant 
foreign  editor  when  the  war  began. 
“We  used  a  fair  amount  of  it,”  she 
said  of  full-text  feed  of  pool  reports, 
for  which  a  special  basket  was  set  up 
on  the  system.  The  paper’s  two 
reporters  in  Saudi  Arabia,  she  said, 
“just  happened  not  to  get  into  many 
pools,”  although  coverage  proved 
adequate. 

“We  wrapped  it  into  a  lot  of  sto¬ 
ries,”  said  Stinson,  noting  that  pieces 
of  reports  were  used  with  AP  material 
that  provided  more  of  an  overview  . 
Some  pool  reports,  however,  were 
run  as  stand-alone  color  pieces,  she 
said. 

“I  think  it  filled  a  gap  that  the  wires 


were  not  providing,”  said  Osborne 
from  San  Diego,  where  the  Tribune 
was  able  to  package  human-interest 
material  from  the  U.S.  Newswire 
feed  with  stories  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  including  CNN. 

He  told  E&P  that  he  found  the  ser¬ 
vice  “pretty  valuable  and  cost-effec¬ 
tive,”  and  had  “almost  no  problems 
at  all”  taking  it  into  its  newsroom 
computers.  “There  were  only  a  few 
instances  where  a  story  was  really 
garbled  —  very  few.” 

Osborne  said  the  Tribune  took  at 
least  one  feed  per  day  and  that,  while 
it  partly  duplicated  wire  service  copy, 
“I  thought  it  served  a  pretty  good 
purpose  and  we  used  it  extensively.” 

He  said  it  was  better  than  expecting 
the  Tribune’s  staffer  in  Saudi  Arabia 
to  file  independently  or  relying  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  traditional  wire  services’ 
copy,  which  “may  or  may  not  match 
your  own  wants  and  needs.” 

The  Tribune,  he  said,  “usually 
used  the  wire  service  for  the  hard 
news,”  while  looking  to  U.S.  News- 
wire  “for  the  sidebars,  the  color  sto¬ 
ries,  the  drama,  the  human  impact.” 

He  conceded  that  such  material 
could  be  found  in  the  wire  copy,  but 
that  the  pool  reports  from  U.S.  News- 


wire  supplied  it  in  wider  and  better 
variety. 

Osborne  also  praised  the  Washing- 
ton-based  service  for  being  “careful 
not  to  do  their  own  editing,  unless 
something  was  really  obvious.” 

His  impression,  he  added,  was  of  a 
“very  short  lag  time”  between  the 
arrival  of  reports  in  D.C.  and  their 
dissemination  to  clients.  He  main¬ 
tained  the  service  could  be  useful 
again,  “certainly  on  a  major  story  of 
that  magnitude.” 

The  pool  reports’  volume  varied 
from  fewer  than  10  stories  on  slow 
days  to  40  or  50  stories  during  a  short 
peak  period. 

In  addition  to  the  reports,  wire 
copy  and  broadcast  sources,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  was  well  served  by  its  own 
reporter  in  Saudi  Arabia,  according  to 
Osborne,  who  pointed  to  help  from 
the  staffer’s  colleagues,  including  a 
reporter  from  Copley  News  Service. 

“There  were  days  when  we 
wouldn’t  hear  from  him  personally, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  a  story  would  show 
up;  or  somebody  would  call  up  and 
dictate  one  of  his  stories  to  us,” 
Osborne  recalled.  “People  were 
pretty  helpful  and  cooperative,  fortu¬ 
nately.” 

He  said  his  reporter  on  site  was 
sometimes  luckier  and  other  times 
more  resourceful  than  the  rest,  occa¬ 
sionally  leaving  the  field  to  “find  a 
phone  and  get  us  a  story,  even  though 
he  wasn’t  supposed  to.  Had  he  left  it ' 
to  the  military,”  Osborne  continued, 
“God  knows  when  we  would  have 
received  the  [unreviewed]  copy.” 

The  reporter  did  not  “go  around  the 
system”  to  avoid  review  and  censor¬ 
ship,  explained  Osborne,  but  only  to 
get  the  story  back  fast. 

A  third  U.S.  Newswire  client 
appreciated  its  service  less  and,  at 
least  on  occasion,  the  military  a  little 
more.  At  the  Detroit  News,  Alan  Fisk 
said  the  feed  from  U.S.  Newswire 
was  used  only  on  the  few  occasions 
when  its  on-site  staff  writer  was 
aboard  ship  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  on 
other  pool  assignments.  Fisk,  investi¬ 
gative  projects  editor  and  assistant 
city  editor,  said  the  first  he  had  heard 
of  the  service  was  when  reporter 
Tareq  Hamada  informed  him  it  would 
supply  the  reports  in  his  absence. 

“in  our  case,”  he  said,  “they  just 
basically  retransmitted  reports  from 
our  guy  and/or  pool  reports  that  he 
contributed  to,”  later  adding,  “I’m 
sure  they  did  a  good  job  .  .  .  but  I’m 
not  sure  it  was  necessary.” 

Calling  the  service  expensive,  Fisk 
recalled  suddenly  getting  a  $400  or 
$500  bill  from  a  service  which  he 
knew  nothing  about.  Explaining  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  bill  that 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Dhahran  deadbeats 

Saudi  print  poors  accounts  are  closed  long  after  its  office 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

When  the  print  pool  committee’s 
office  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia, 
closed  up,  the  last  one  out  got  stuck 
paying  its  bills. 

Since  returning  from  their  assign¬ 
ments  in  Saudi  Arabia,  USA  Today 
foreign  correspondent  Larry  Jolidon, 
Knight-Ridder  reporter  Juan  Tamayo 
and  a  few  other  journalists  tried  to 
collect  assessments  from  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  that  had  yet  to  pay  up  for  use 
of  the  office  established  to  copy  and 
distribute  military-approved  pool 
reports. 

Jolidon  had  been  print  pool  coordi¬ 
nator  until  leaving  Dhahran  to  cover 
the  Gulf  war  in  mid-January.  After  the 
cease-fire,  he  said,  he  returned  to 
“some  confusion”  and  took  it  upon 
himself  to  close  down  the  office. 

“I  ended  up,  unfortunately,  as¬ 
suming  the  debt  for  the  print  pool 
office.  We’re  still  kind  of  sorting  that 
out,”  Jolidon  told  E&P  late  last 
month.  “It  was  considerably  in  the 
red  because  people  hadn’t  paid  their 
dues,”  which  were  $300  until  Jan.  1, 
when  they  were  doubled,  he  added. 

Only  U.S.  media  companies  with 
reporters  rotated  into  pools  were 
asked  to  pay  the  full  amount,  entitling 
them  to  copies  of  their  own  and  all 
other  pool  reports  arid  to  fax  services. 

For  half  the  fee,  foreign  media  and 
U.S.  publications  not  yet  represented 
in  pools  were  provided  with  copies  of 
pool  reports  at  reserved  boxes  at  the 
print  pool  office  desk. 

According  to  Jolidon,  some  paid  up 
front,  some  during  the  war  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  after  the  office  closed. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  they  had  to  think  about  besides 
paying  the  dues,”  he  conceded.  He 
added  that,  early  on,  pool  office  orga¬ 
nizers  anticipated  being  unable  to 
collect  from  some  European  users 
and  wrote  them  off. 

Of  the  81  U.S.  and  foreign  media 
organizations  whose  members  used 
the  office,  at  least  33  were  U.S.  publi¬ 
cations  with  reporters  rotated 
through  the  pools.  Of  them,  a  handful 
never  paid,  and  they,  too,  have  been 
written  off.  “The  others  have  basi¬ 
cally  paid  up  for  them,”  said  Jolidon. 

In  early  May,  Jolidon  reported  that 
13  U.S.  and  foreign  news  organiza¬ 
tions  had  failed  to  pay  dues  for  part  or 


all  of  the  last  10  weeks  the  pool  office 
operated. 

According  to  Jolidon,  the  debt 
came  to  some  $12,000,  of  which  about 
$7,000  was  for  office  machine  rental 
(photocopier,  fax)  and  $5,000  was 
owed  the  Dhahran  International 
Hotel  ($100  per  day  for  a  very  small 
space,  as  well  as  telephone  charges 
for  calls  and  faxes).  The  office  also 
paid  a  small  staff  that  processed  pool 
reports. 

With  most  participants  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  craft  than  business  and 
expecting  to  move  out  eventually  to 
cover  the  war,  the  budget  was  mere¬ 
ly  sketched  out  in  what  Jolidon 
described  as  “a  real  back-of-the- 
envelope  kind  of  thing.” 

Nevertheless,  they  sought  to  leave 
behind  “some  kind  of  organization” 
to  move  material  once  it  was  released 
by  the  Joint  Information  Bureaus. 
Jolidon  said  payments  were  “volun¬ 
tary”  and  relied  on  no  written  agree¬ 
ment. 


was  left  with  Tamayo,  but  not  before 
the  rental  company  was  asked  to 
retrieve  its  photocopier.  They  never 
showed  up,  and  Tamayo  returned  with 
the  check. 

Jolidon  said  he  wrote  the  company, 
explaining  the  situation  and  the  fact 
that  the  office  staff  had  stopped  using 
the  machine  earlier  than  anticipated. 
For  those  and  other  reasons,  he  said, 
he  figured  the  office  was  squared  with 
the  company  and  that  no  further  pay¬ 
ment  was  required. 

“I  wrote  them  .  .  .  about  a  month 
ago;  I  have  yet  to  hear  from  them,”  he 
said,  adding  that  he  assumes  the 
matter  —  and  his  credit  —  are  in 
order. 

When  he  first  talked  to  E&P,  Joli¬ 
don  said  it  had  been  three  weeks  since 
he  had  received  any  more  payments. 
He  planned  to  wait  another  two 
weeks  before  disbursing  what  re¬ 
mained  from  his  efforts  to  collect  the 
delinquent  dues  and  closing  fee. 

He  said  the  few  hundred  dollars  left 


According  to  Jolidon,  the  debt  came  to  some 
$12,000,  of  which  about  $7,000  was  for  office 
machine  rental  (photocopier,  fax)  and  $5,000  was 
owed  the  Dhahran  International  Hotel . . . 


As  coordinator  and  the  person 
others  saw  “to  get  things  done,”  Joli¬ 
don  said,  he  signed  the  equipment 
rental  contract.  So,  once  back  in 
Dhahran,  he  wrote  personal  checks  to 
cover  both  payments,  “asking  the 
hotel  and  office  rental  people  to 
please  not  cash  those  —  give  me  a 
chance  to  collect  from  my  col¬ 
leagues  ....  They  agreed  to  that.” 

Back  at  their  papers,  Jolidon  and 
others  began  soliciting  payments, 
which,  he  said,  included  a  “closing 
fee”  because  it  was  realized  that  even 
if  all  back  dues  were  paid,  the  amount 
would  not  cover  the  $12,000.  He  said 
that  of  40  media  organizations  asked 
for  the  extra  contribution,  24  made 
such  payment. 

Eventually  he  received  somewhat 
more  than  the  sum  needed  to  pay  the 
hotel,  which  returned  his  check.  The 
check  for  the  rentals  came  back  also, 
but  not  from  the  company.  Jolidon 
said  that  upon  departing,  that  check 


over  after  paying  the  hotel  will  be 
distributed  among  those  newspapers 
that  made  contributions  exceeding 
the  amount  originally  asked. 


AP  reporter 
released 
in  Baghdad 


An  Associated  Press  reporter  and 
his  Kuwaiti  translator  were  released 
in  Baghdad,  two  days  after  they  were 
seized  by  Iraqi  police  near  the  south¬ 
ern  border  with  Kuwait. 

Mark  Fritz  and  his  translator,  Salah 
Zamani,  were  brought  to  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Ministry  in  the  Iraqi  capital. 
Neither  was  hurt  while  being  held 
captive. 

Fritz  said  they  were  in  the  Iraqi 
town  of  Safwan,  inside  the  9-mile  buf¬ 
fer  zone  straddling  the  Iraq-Kuwait 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Covering  a  riot 


Cop’s  shooting  of  a  Hispanic  man  ieads  to  mayhem  in  northwest 
Washington,  D.C.;  two  photographers  are  injured,  hospitaiized 


By  Debra  Gersh 

There  were  arguments  about  pool¬ 
ing  reporters  and  some  of  those  cov¬ 
ering  the  story  were  given  gas  masks 
by  their  employers,  but  the  scene  was 
not  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  was  northwest 
Washington,  D.C. 

Violence  first  broke  out  in  the 
Mount  Pleasant  neighborhood  of 
Washington  on  Sunday,  May  5,  after 
a  policewoman  shot  a  Hispanic  man 
during  an  arrest.  Word  quickly  spread 
through  the  community  that  she  had 
shot  the  man  after  he  was  handcuffed, 
although  other  reports  say  the  man 
tried  to  attack  her  with  a  knife. 

The  incident  sparked  a  powderkeg 
of  emotion  in  the  Hispanic  commu¬ 
nity,  which  reportedly  has  long  felt 
victimized  and  vulnerable  at  the 
hands  of  some  District  police. 

In  two  nights,  Sunday  May  5  and 
Monday  May  6,  numerous  local  busi¬ 
nesses  were  looted  and-or  burned, 
police  vehicles  were  overturned  and 
burned,  and  general  mayhem  broke 
out  in  the  streets.  Some  1,000  District 
police  officers  eventually  were  called 
to  the  scene  and  tear  gas  was  used  to 
disperse  the  crowds. 

Washington  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt 
Dixon  imposed  a  curfew  on  the 
Mount  Pleasant  and  adjacent  Adams 
Morgan  neighborhoods  on  Tuesday, 
May  7,  beginning  at  7  p.m.  and  ending 
at  5  a.m.  the  next  day.  It  was  re¬ 
peated  Wednesday,  while  a  state  of 
emergency  remained  in  place  for 
more  than  a  week. 

Covering  the  disturbances  pre¬ 
sented  reporters  and  photographers 
with  two  conceivable  dilemmas.  The 
first  two  nights,  tear  gas  and  mob 
violence  presented  physical  dan¬ 
gers  —  a  number  of  journalists  were 
hurt,  though  none  seriously  —  while 
the  two  nights  of  curfews  presented 
potential  access  problems  which  were 
quickly  diffused. 

“A  lot  of  reporters  took  a  lot  of  tear 
gas,”  said  Washington  Post  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  add¬ 
ing  that  Post  staffers  had  been  offered 
gas  masks  but  most  refused  them,  not 
wanting  to  be  seen  as  police  by  the 
crowd. 

After  watching  its  staffers  on  televi¬ 
sion  running  from  the  tear  gas  Mon¬ 
day  night,  the  Washington  Times 


El  Diario  de  la  Nacion  photogra¬ 
pher  Alvaro  Ortiz  was  hit  in  the  leg 
by  a  tear  gas  canister  and  hospital¬ 
ized  with  a  5  cm-deep  gash  in  his 
leg. 

Photo  by  AAonuel  AAonterrey 

went  out  and  bought  eight  gas  masks 
for  reporters  and  photographers, 
according  to  metropolitan  editor  John 
McCaslin. 

Times  photographer  Glen  Stubbe 
was  hit  in  the  arm  by  a  tear  gas  canis¬ 
ter  Monday  night.  While  his  arm  was 
not  broken,  he  said  it  did  throb  all 
night  and  he  ended  up  with  a  bruise 
nearly  as  large  as  his  hand. 

Powder  from  the  canister  got  all 
over  his  clothes  and  camera  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  his  hair,  which  he  discov¬ 
ered  hours  later  when  showering  and 
the  irritants  were  washed  into  his 
eyes. 

Stubbe  said  he  was  gassed  about 
four  times  that  night  at  various  spots, 
and  noted  that  local  shopkeepers 
were  sympathetic  to  photographers 
especially,  inviting  them  in  off  the 
gas-filled  streets. 

“There  was  a  strange  sense  of 
camaraderie,”  he  said. 

Times  photo  assignment  editor 
Gary  Hopkins  also  got  a  good  dose  of 
gas  while  covering  the  action. 

“I  had  my  back  to  the  cops  when 
the  tear  gas  was  fired,”  Hopkins  said. 
“I  heard  the  pops  [of  the  tear-gas 
guns]  and  canisters  were  falling  where 
I  was  standing.” 

Hopkins  said  he  was  shooting  when 


he  saw  the  crowd  scrambling  to  get 
away  and  figured  he  ought  to  do  the 
same. 

Hopkins  was  spotted  by  Times 
photographer  Stephen  Crowley,  who 
had  escaped  the  tear  gas  and  made  his 
way  to  a  rooftop. 

Crowley,  who  had  been  shooting 
from  the  roof,  tossed  his  film  down  to 
Hopkins  on  the  street,  who  took  it 
back  to  the  paper  in  time  for  deadline. 

In  addition,  Washington  Post  pho¬ 
tographer  Craig  Herndon  was  hit  by 
one  of  the  rioters  who  grabbed  his 
camera  and  took  the  film  out,  and  two 
other  photographers  working  for 
neighborhood  weekly  Spanish-lan- 
guage  publications  were  hospitalized. 

Jeff  Klein  of  El  Latino  Tiempo  was 
knocked  down  while  shooting  photos, 
according  to  editor  Carlos  Caban. 
Klein  was  taking  shots  of  people  run¬ 
ning  when  someone  tackled  him, 
apparently  on  purpose,  and  he  hit  his 
head,  getting  a  slight  concussion. 

Photographer  Alvaro  Ortiz,  work¬ 
ing  for  the  rival  weekly  El  Diario  de  la 
Nacion,  was  hit  in  the  leg  by  a  tear  gas 
canister  and  hospitalized  with  a  5  cm- 
deep  gash  in  his  leg,  according  to 
publisher  Jose  Sueiro,  who  a  week 
later  said  the  photographer  was  still 
on  crutches. 

Although  a  doctor  on  the  paper’s 
board  of  directors  helped  care  for 
Ortiz,  the  paper  does  not  have  insur¬ 
ance  to  pay  the  hospital  bills  and  the 
city  is  not  liable  since  it  was  a  police 
action.  While  the  amount  is  not  sub¬ 
stantial,  Sueiro  said  the  paper  was 
planning  a  reception  or  some  commu¬ 
nity  event  to  help  pay  the  bills. 

McCaslin  of  the  Times  noted  that 
photographers  may  have  got  the 
worst  of  it  because  they  have  to 
be  on  the  front  lines  to  get  the 
photos. 

“They  were  not  targeted  as  much 
as  in  the  line  of  fire,”  he  added. 

All  the  papers  told  their  people  to 
be  careful  and,  as  McCaslin  noted, 
“Definitely  all  the  reporters  were  told 
and  had  heads  up  enough  to  know  if 
their  life  was  threatened  to  leave.” 

Times  photo  assignment  editor 
Hopkins  said  there  were  those  on  the 
street  who  did  not  want  their  pictures 
taken,  and  he  was  threatened  twice 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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New  Ad  Bureau  board  taking  shape 

‘Marketing  types’  join  pubiishers  to  bring  a  new  focus 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

The  first  six  marketing  executive 
directorships  have  been  filled  on  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
board,  bringing  into  focus  what  the 
priorities  of  this  Ad  Bureau  board  will 
be. 

J.  Stewart  Bryan,  incoming  Ad 
Bureau  board  chairman  and  chairman 
and  publisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  Richmond  News 
Leader  said  that  the  six  directorships 
are  no  different  than  existing  ones  on 
the  board. 

“They  are  full  directorships  that 
just  happen  to  be  marketing  types,” 
he  said.  “We’re  not  changing  the 
board,  but  adding  to  it.” 

Bryan  said  it  was  felt  that  the  board  ' 
needed  the  specific  marketing  exper¬ 
tise  of  people  who  are  on  the  “firing 
lines”  everyday. 

These  positions  are  part  of  the 
Ad  Bureau’s  ongoing  revamping 
announced  this  year  by  Leonard  For¬ 
man,  Ad  Bureau  president,  at  the 
winter  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  conference  (E&P,  Feb. 9). 

Fred  D.  Crisp  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
the  News  &  Observer  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  John  W.  Sweeney,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing  of  the 
Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle,  and  John 
A.  Williams,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  were 
elected  for  one  three-year  terms. 

Nicholas  Cannistraro,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  advertising  and  marketing  of 
the  Washington  Post,  Douglas  B. 
Fox,  president  of  New  York’s  News- 
day,  and  Jerome  Tilis,  vice  president 
of  marketing  of  Knight  Ridder  Inc., 
were  elected  to  two  three-year  terms. 

The  reason  for  the  different  terms  is 
for  “proper  rotation”,  Bryan  said. 
“We  didn’t  want  all  six  coming  on  and 
going  off  at  the  same  time.” 

“The  timing  [of  the  appointments 
of  six  marketing  directorships]  is  right 
on,  especially  because  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  being  faced  by  the  bureau  and 
the  industry  in  the  way  we  market 
newspapers,”  said  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  Sweeney. 

These  six  will  be  the  ones  to  meet 
with  the  representatives  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  marketing,  research,  circulation 
and  promotion  organizations  to  im¬ 
plement  consulting  firm  Booz-Allen’s 


J.  Stewart  Bryan  III 

recommendations  to  consolidate 
industry  efforts. 

The  recommendation  was  accepted 
by  the  Ad  Bureau  board  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  board  earlier  this  year  E&P, 
Jan.  26).  It  calls  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  organization  combining  the  vari¬ 
ous  marketing  and  advertising  trade 
associations  under  one  umbrella.  A 
“working  title”  for  this  new  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  (NMA). 

A  formidable  task,  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  Booz-AJlen  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  a  top  priority  of  the  Ad 
Bureau  board. 


more  focused  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion;  one  that  will  better  bring  news¬ 
papers  to  the  market,”  said  Sweeney. 

“The  focus  of  the  NAB  board  will 
be  to  make  this  happen  with  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  cooperation.  It’s  safe  to 
say  that  there  has  been  some  unease 
among  the  industry  groups  about  this 
change,  to  say  the  least,”  Canni¬ 
straro,  Washington  Post  executive, 
said.  “A  change  in  any  organization  is 
often  met  with  fear.  Part  of  our  role  is 
to  try  to  make  the  change  .  .  .  smooth 
and  with  the  least  amount  of  disrup¬ 
tion. 

“Two  key  trends  measuring  the 
health  of  the  industry,  readership  and 
advertising,  have  been  down.  Reader- 
ship  trails  off  and  advertising’s  share 
of  marketing  continues  to  soften.  By 
improving  the  trade  associations,  the 
newspaper  industry  can  behave  more 
cohesively,”  he  said. 

The  board  is  also  currently 
involved  in  looking  for  a  person  to  fill 
the  number  two  position  at  the  Ad 
Bureau.  One  initial  round  of  candi¬ 
dates  has  already  been  evaluated,  and 
another  round  is  planned. 

“From  there,  we  hope  to  get  three 
or  four  candidates  for  final  considera¬ 
tion,”  said  Bryan.  He  is  hoping  for  an 
appointment  by  the  end  of  June. 

Bryan  said  they  are  looking  for 
someone  to  complement  Ad  Bureau 
president  Len  Forman’s  strengths. 

“The  person  will  be  Mr.  or  Ms. 


“IVe’re  looking  for  an  outside  sales  and  marketing 
person  to  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the  industry,  someone 
who  will  carry  the  flag,”  Bryan  said. 


“The  top  priority  of  the  NAB  is  to 
try  to  bring  together  the  power  of  the 
ANPA,  the  NAB  and  all  the  other 
alphabet  soup  organizations  together. 
I’m  not  saying  to  merge  them,  but  to 
bring  them  together  to  better  repre¬ 
sent  the  industry,”  Bryan  said. 
“That’s  number  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  priority  of  the  board;  everything 
else  follows  that.” 

“The  six  of  us  are  very  involved 
with  trying  to  restructure  the  NAB 
with  the  other  marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  and  come  out  with  a  stronger. 


Outside.  They  will  be  the  one  to  talk 
to  the  national  advertising  agencies 
and  advertisers.  We’re  looking  for  an 
outside  sales  and  marketing  person  to 
be  a  mouthpiece  for  the  industry, 
someone  who  will  carry  the  flag,” 
Bryan  said. 

The  W.B.  Doner  ad  campaign 
recently  unveiled  is  another  Ad 
Bureau  project  that  will  be  receiving 
attention. 

“1  think  the  ad  campaign  is  excel¬ 
lent.  That  kind  of  approach  is  long 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Retailers  speak  out 

Chain  store  execs  tell  newspapers  what  they're  looking  for 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Asserting  that  the  interests  of  the 
retail  industry  and  newspapers  “are 
one  and  the  same,”  a  leading  Cana¬ 
dian  department  store  executive  gave 
publishers  a  shopping  bag  full  of 
advice  on  how  to  improve  the  lot  of 
both. 

Speaking  before  the  annual  ANPA 
convention  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
James  Barry  Agnew,  vice  president/ 
sales  promotion  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Co.,  said  newspapers  can  start  by 
giving  the  consumer  “editorial  and 
news  coverage  which  doesn’t  simply 
highlight  the  problems  of  our  society 
but,  in  fact,  suggests  solutions  or 
remedies.  You  must  convince  your 
customers  to  stop  whining  and  just  do 
it!” 

Also  on  the  editorial  side,  newspa¬ 
pers  should  feature  retailers  “who  are 
giving  value,  not  fashion  photos  from 
Paris,”  Agnew  stated. 


This  means,  he  explained,  that  free 
publicity  should  match  the  amount  of 
ad  revenue  generated.  Magazines,  he 
said,  “live  on  this  concept.” 

Agnew,  whose  company  has  a  42% 
share  of  the  Canadian  department 
store  market,  urged  these  additional 
actions  by  newspapers  to  help  push 
up  sagging  sales: 

•  Develop  formats  which  enhance 
the  advertising  content,  not  vice 
versa. 

•  Review  their  editorial  stance  on 
consumer  and  retail  issues. 

“What’s  not  good  for  the  consumer 
is  not  good  for  retail,  and  that  is  eco¬ 
nomically  bad  news  for  you.” 

•  Aggressively  build  circulation. 
Inject  “value  aspects”  to  the  paper  to 
emphasize  the  attitude  of  today’s  cus¬ 
tomer  that  “want  is  out”  and  “need  is 
in.” 

Pointing  out  that  that  such  discount 
chains  as  Wal-Mart,  the  Price  Club 
and  Home  Depot  provide  relatively 
little  a’d  revenue  for  both  Canadian 
and  U.S.  newspapers,  Agnew  told 


publishers  that  their  marketing  and 
service  focus  should  be  on  “advertis¬ 
ing-driven  businesses”  both  at  the 
local  and  national  level. 

“The  80/20  rule  always  works,”  he 
proceeded.  “Twenty  percent  of  your 
advertisers  generate  80%  of  your 
revenue.  Are  those  20%  getting  the 
‘A’  game  from  your  paper  in  terms  of 
service,  rates  and  opportunities? 
Remember,  any  retailer  who  operates 
on  a  low-cost  principle  or  pays  high 
mall  rent  is  usually  a  small  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

The  executive  said  bluntly  that  the 
current  attitude  of  big  advertisers 
toward  newspapers  is  “What  have 
you  done  for  me  lately?” 

Publishers,  he  went  on,  might  ask 
themselves  these  questions: 

•  Is  their  cost  per  thousand  circu¬ 
lation  competitive  with  other  major 
media? 

•  With  most  advertisers  heavily 


into  preprints,  is  there  a  plan  to  move 
preprints  into  ROP? 

•  Why  are  single-copy  sales 
“growing  dramatically”  at  the 
expense  of  home  delivery,  a  factor 
that  affects  insert  strategy  and  the 
number  of  days  an  advertiser  should 
be  in  the  paper? 

•  Does  the  advertiser  feel  that  “he 
is  the  most  important  part  of  your 
existence”? 

Agnew  said  his  remarks  were  based 
on  the  premise  that  his  audience  are 
“businessmen  first  and  publishers 
second.” 

“If  you  make  the  assumption  we 
are  both  dinosaurs,  who  will  adapt  to 
change  faster?  It’s  a  great  parallel, 
and  it’s  probably  critical  as  we  roll 
into  the  nineties,”  he  observed. 

Another  retail  executive,  Stewart 
K.  Widdess  Jr.,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/marketing  for  the  department 
store  division  of  Dayton  Hudson 
Corp.  in  Minneapolis,  said  customer 
service  is  the  “rallying  point”  of  the 
nineties  for  department  stores.  News¬ 


papers,  he  added,  can  help  his  indus¬ 
try  in  the  vital  area  of  target  market¬ 
ing. 

Widdess  lamented  that  Dayton 
Hudson,  which  owns  Dayton,  Target 
and  Marshall  Fields  stores,  lacks  suf¬ 
ficient  knowledge  of  its  customers 
because  of  their  increasing  use  of 
bank  credit  cards  instead  of  store 
charge  cards. 

“Our  charge  accounts  are  growing 
but  they’re  growing  with  bank  cards, 
which  we  do  not  control,”  he  said. 
“At  a  time  when  everyone  is  touting 
the  effectiveness  of  target  marketing, 
we  are  losing  our  most  effective  wea¬ 
pon.” 

ROP  advertising  can  be  a  factor  in 
bridging  this  gap,  Widdess  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  he  is  a  strong  believer  in  ROP. 

“I  like  the  environment  and  the 
immediacy  of  the  dialogue  it  provides 
with  customers,”  he  said. 

However,  Widdess  noted  that  Day- 
ton  Hudson  may  do  less  ROP  in  future 
but  hopes  to  make  it  more  effective  by 
using  it  to  introduce  new  products  and 
“build  a  sense  of  community  involve¬ 
ment”  through  promotion  ads  tied  to 
local  events  and  organizations  such  as 
sports  teams. 

The  panel  also  was  represented  by 
a  car  dealer,  who  similarly  laid  out  a 
role  for  newspapers  to  play  in  aiding  a 
business  in  trouble. 

Ronald  B.  Tonkin,  president  and 
CEO  Ron  Tonkin  Dealerships  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  said  that  women  are 
buying  40%  of  new  cars  sold  today 
and  have  imput  in  decisions  to  buy 
another  43%. 

Since  auto  dealers  are  major  adver¬ 
tisers,  Tonkin  exhorted  newspapers 
to  become  “more  interesting  and 
appealing  for  women,  and  a  front¬ 
page  woman’s  byline  is  no  longer  out 
of  the  question.” 

“Deliver  our  message,”  urged 
Tonkin,  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associ¬ 
ation.  “Give  us  visibility  in  a  crowded 
market.  Help  us  create  a  positive 
image  with  belie vability,  credibility, 
and  help  us  sell,  sell,  sell.” 

Dealers,  he  said,  expect  newspa¬ 
pers  to  bring  them  traffic  and  also  to 
be  “service-oriented”  toward  adver¬ 
tisers,  especially  in  cities  with  one 
paper  or  two  under  single  ownership. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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The  H.J.  Heinz  Company  revealed  through  its  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Maxon  Inc.,  that  a  13-week  test  campaign  in  21 
newspapers  using  small  copy  three  to  four  times  weekly 
increased  consumer  buying  by  33.7%  in  those  cities.  The 
results  influenced  the  company  to  plan  its  largest  fall 
newspaper  campaign  in  its  history  using  500  newspapers  in 
355  cities  with  the  same  continuity  feature  in  59  cities 
having  major  Heinz  outlets. 

it  4c 

The  newsprint  price  of  $49  per  ton,  which  had  been  in 
effect  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  based  on  delivery 
in  New  York  City,  was  stabilized  for  the  last  six  months. 
However,  freight  rate  increases  were  threatened  when 
maritime  officials  said  four  coastwise  shipping  lines  would 
reduce  service  by  40%,  forcing  newsprint  manufacturers 
to  use  rail  lines  at  generally  higher  rates. 

*  *  * 

The  U.S.  Navy  Department  Press  Room  in  Washington 
announced  it  would  have  a  press  relations  officer  on  watch 
and  available  24  hours  a  day  including  weekends  and 
holidays. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  17,  1941 

Judge  approves  CNBC  bid  for 
FNN;  but  legal  action  looms 

A  federal  bankruptcy  judge  has  given  his  approval  to  a 
bid  valued  at  $154.3  million  from  CNBC  for  Financial 
News  Network,  but  the  deal  is  not  done  yet  —  competing 
partners  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  Group  W  Satellite  Commu¬ 
nications  have  asked  for  a  temporary  restraining  order. 

The  most  recent  CNBC  bid  includes  $145  million  in  cash 
and  $9.3  million  in  liabilities  assumed.  FNN  also  would 
receive  50%  of  the  cumulative  future  revenues  of  the 
combined  CNBC/FNN  operations  from  1992  through 
1994,  valued  at  more  than  $227  million. 

The  Dow  Jones/Group  W  partnership,  which  has  been 
actively  bidding  against  CNBC  for  several  weeks,  had 
offered  $167.1  million,  which  included  $125  million  in 
cash,  $9.3  million  in  assumed  liabilities  and  50%  of  future 
revenues  over  certain  minimums  to  be  paid  over  three 
years.  Dow  Jones/Group  W  estimated  the  latter  to  be 
worth  some  $32.8  million,  $10  million  of  which  was  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Antitrust  questions  arising  from  the  proposed  merger  of 
CNBC  and  FNN  had  yet  to  be  resolved  as  E&P  went  to 
press. 

Photographers  pooled 
for  Schwarzkopf  arrival 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  photographers  covering  the 
return  of  Gen.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  to  Tampa,  Fla.,  the 
military  said  it  was  forced  to  go  to  a  pool  setup  because  of 
space  limitations. 

Photographers  were  divided  into  two  pools,  one  cover¬ 
ing  the  area  from  the  airplane  to  the  podium  and  the  other 
from  the  podium  to  the  general's  exit. 

Associated  Press  diplomatic  correspondent  Barry 
Schweid  mentioned  the  pool  arrangement  during  a  panel 
discussion  at  the  AP  annual  meeting  in  Vancouver  May  6. 
E^P  learned  that  only  photographers  were  pooled,  report¬ 
ers  were  not. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

5/14/91  5/7/91 

5/14/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

8.625 

8..50 

10.00 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

30.625 

30.25 

34.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

457.50 

463.00 

609.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.75 

21.00 

19.00 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. (NY) 

28.875 

28.375 

25.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

42.875 

43.25 

38.625 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

54.00 

55.00 

50.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

30.125 

30.375 

25.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.625 

21.375 

18.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.25 

20.375 

28.375 

Multimedia  Inc.*  (OTC) 

28.25 

27.00 

27.17 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.00 

22.875 

23.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.25 

14.625 

20.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

25.50 

25.00 

25.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

22.75 

22.00 

17.875 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.00 

28.75 

31.625 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

46.75 

47.00 

41.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

219.75 

222.25 

244.75 

*3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

5/14/91 

5/7/91 

5/14/90 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

10.50 

10.625 

9.375 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.125 

12.00 

12.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  (a) 

15.00 

18.25 

10.25 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

20.00 

19.25 

24.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.375 

16.75 

14.875 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

17.50 

17.50 

22.50 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

24.00 

23.375 

29.00 

Pearson  (b) 

7.45 

7.53 

6.93 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

13.25 

14.25 

16.00 

*(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

*(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

*(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Doilars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

Tacoma  daily  offers 
color  comics  each  day 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Morning  News  Tribune  has 
become  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  Washington  state  and 
one  of  the  few  in  the  nation  to  offer  daily  color  comics.  The 
change  began  May  6. 

The  color  comics,  which  are  anchored  in  the  paper’s 
“Soundlife”  entertainment  and  lifestyle  section,  are  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  News  Tribune  innovations. 

In  the  last  four  years,  it  has  added  color  photos  and 
graphics  and  redesigned  its  format  for  easier  reading. 
Also,  more  reporters  have  been  added  to  its  Seattle  and 
South  King  County  bureaus  for  more  regional  news  cover¬ 
age. 

“As  part  of  our  commitment  to  exceed  our  readers’ 
expectations,  we  are  striving  to  improve  the  newspaper  in 
as  many  ways  as  we  can,’’  said  managing  editor  Norm 
Bell.  “We  also  hope  the  color  comics  will  attract  younger 
readers.” 
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Bypassing  the  post  office 

Some  newspapers  have  proven  it  can  be  successfully  done 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  few  pioneering  newspapers  have 
proven  over  the  past  few  years  that 
they  can  successfully  —  in  fact, 
profitably  —  bypass  the  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Now  many  papers  are  joining  this 
movement  to  alternate  distribution 
systems:  delivering  on  their  own 
newspaper  total  market  coverage 
(TMC)  products,  coupon  packages, 
catalogs,  even  magazines. 

The  interest  was  clear  at  the  recent 
alternate  distribution  seminar  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  by  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Market¬ 
ing  Executives  (INAME)  and  the 
International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  (ICMA). 

At  a  time  when  newspaper  pro¬ 
grams  are  suffering  attendance  prob¬ 
lems,  an  overflow  crowd  of  more  than 
200  jammed  the  weekend  seminar  at 
the  Chicago  O’Hare  Marriott. 

Alternate  distribution  has  moved 
from  something  instituted  either  in 
anger  over  the  Postal  Service’s  ser¬ 
vice  or  with  trepidation  about  rising 
cost. 


Now  circulation  and  marketing 
managers  can  draw  on  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  such  newspapers  as  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee',  Newsday,  the  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  and  the  Ledger-Star  news¬ 
papers  of  Norfolk;  and  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

There  is  also  a  growing  feeling  that 
operating  their  own  delivery  systems 
is  the  only  way  to  cope  with  a  costly 
and  too  often  inefficient  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice. 

“It’s  inevitable  for  everyone  of  you 
in  this  industry,”  said  one  alternate 
delivery  vendor,  Jim  O’Brien,  chief 
executive  officer  of  New  York  City- 
based  Publishers  Express. 

“It’s  as  inevitable  in  your  business 
as  fax.  Federal  Express,  UPS,  shared 
mail,  electronic  mail  —  and  even 
the  next  Postal  Service  rate  hike,” 
O’Brien  told  the  seminar  attendees. 


Direct  mailers  are  also  going  into 
alternate  delivery,  so  taking  back  the 
distribution  of  TMC  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts  also  serves  a  defensive  purpose, 
another  vendor  said. 

“Advo  went  into  alternate  delivery 
for  one  reason,  and  that  was  to  cap¬ 
ture  your  Sunday  market.  Certainly 
[newspaper’s  setting  up  alternate 
delivery]  cuts  Advo  out  of  your  mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  extremely  important  to 
me,  as  a  newspaper  publisher,”  said 
Stan  Henry,  chairman  of  Farming- 
dale,  N.Y. -based  Alternate  Postal 
Delivery  Inc.  and  owner  of  the  This 
Week  Publications  chain  of  commu¬ 
nity  newspapers  on  Long  Island. 

Three  big  vendors  —  Publishers 
Express,  Alternate  Postal  Delivery 
and  Dallas-based  Willow  Bend 
Corporation  —  all  made  pitches  at 
the  INAME/ICMA  seminar. 

One  session  was  also  devoted  to  the 
practical  experiences  of  three  news¬ 
papers  that  have  developed  alternate 
distribution  systems. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  program 
began  mostly  because  of  the  Postal 
Service’s  own  bullheadedness,  said 
the  paper’s  research  and  marketing 


services  manager,  Ron  Olsen. 

Obstacles  turned  up  from  the  local 
post  office  almost  immediately  after 
the  Bee  had  redesigned  its  Food  Plus 
TMC  product  and  turned  it  into  a 
qualified  second-class  publication  in 
1981. 

First,  Olsen  said,  the  post  office 
would  not  guarantee  delivery  of  at 
least  90%  of  the  TMC  by  Wednesday. 
To  accommodate  the  post  office,  the 
Bee  bought  permits  from  16  different 
post  offices,  and  trucked  the  TMCs 
there  every  week.  At  the  time,  that 
only  added  expense  for  the  Bee; 
recently  the  Postal  Service  lowered 
the  rate  for  material  delivered  directly 
to  post  offices. 

Still,  the  postal  authorities  “con¬ 
tinued  to  tie  us  up  in  a  maze  of  bureau¬ 
cratic  regulations,”  Olsen  said. 

In  1985  the  Bee  felt  finally  pushed  i 


to  action  when  one  particular  post 
office  insisted  one  week  that  a  TMC 
product  which  “we  knew  for  a  fact 
weighed  15.8  ounces”  weighed  two- 
tenths  of  an  ounce  over  the  16-ounce 
limitation. 

“This  meant  that  instead  of  costing 
420  per  piece,  they  were  telling  us  the 
distribution  cost  would  be  $1.50 
each,”  he  said. 

Rather  than  “submit  to  the  arbi¬ 
trary  price  gouging  of  one  bureau¬ 
crat,”  Olsen  said.  Bee  employees 
picked  up  the  5,000  pieces  from  that 
post  office  and  improvised  a  delivery 
team. 

Those  5,000  pieces  have  now 
grown  to  150,000  pieces  distributed 
on  Tuesdays  and  another  115,000 
delivered  Sundays. 

The  Bee’s  Alternate  Distribution 
Department  reports  to  the  paper’s 
advertising  director  “because  adver¬ 
tising  had  the  most  to  gain  or  lose,” 
Olsen  said. 

Some  19  area  supervisors,  with 
responsibilities  for  8,000  to  14,000 
homes,  oversee  600  carriers  with  780 
routes.  The  average  route  is  200 
papers,  and  the  larges^t  route  cannot 
exceed  800  papers,  alternate  distribu¬ 
tion  department  manager  Jim  Spivack 
said. 

With  overhead,  carrier  pay  and 
materials,  it  costs  160  to  distribute  a 
TMC  product,  Spivack  said. 

The  average  Wednesday  product 
has  eight  ROP  pages  —  with  65% 
advertising  —  and  seven  inserts.  On 
Sundays,  the  numbers  increase  to  20 
ROP  pages  with  six  inserts. 

“There’s  no  question  in  our  minds 
that  our  ADS  system  and  the  launch 
of  our  Sunday  Plus  has  given  us  a 
distinct  competitive  advantage  in  the 
marketplace,”  Olsen  said. 

“Up  until  the  mid-1980s,  most 
major  retailers  and  virtually  all  major 
preprint  advertisers  divided  their 
business  between  us  and  our  competi¬ 
tor,”  he  added.  “While  there  have 
been  lots  of  market  forces  at  play,  we 
believe  that  the  confidence  in  our 
TMC  products  and  the  quality  of  our 
distribution  system  are  among  the 
main  reasons  why  we  now  have  20  of 
our  top  25  retail  accounts  using  the 
program  on  a  regular  basis.” 

Ad  revenue  from  the  product  has 
grown  from  around  $3  million  in  1986 
to  $6.5  million  in  1990,  Olsen  said. 

A  key  part  of  the  Bee  program  is  an 


“The  only  way  to  make  money  is  in  ride-along 
business,”  he  said.  “You  cannot  make  money  with  just 
TMC  delivery.  No  way.  I’ve  crunched  those  numbers 
every  way  you  can.” 
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elaborate  verification  program  aimed 
at  ensuring  that  97%  of  the  products 
are  delivered  on  porches  and  on  time, 
Spivack  said. 

The  rate  now  is  95%  “porched” 
and  99.5%  on  time,  he  said. 

That’s  ensured  by  a  cadre  of  25 
“visual  verifiers”  who  survey  20 
routes  apiece  each  delivery  day,  not¬ 
ing  missed  or  substandard  deliveries. 
Area  supervisors  verify  half  of  their 
districts  each  delivery  day  and  tele¬ 
phone  calls  are  made  to  problem 
areas. 

Verification  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Norfolk  newspapers’  alternate  deliv¬ 
ery  program,  said  Pat  Tracy,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Commonwealth  Printing  company. 

Commonwealth  is  an  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  entity  created  by  Landmark 
Communications  to  run  alternate  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“Every  route,  every  week  is  veri¬ 
fied,”  Tracy  said. 

At  the  heart  of  the  effort  are  23  part- 
time  employees  who  survey  routes, 
and  pull  the  actual  address  cards  from 
packages  to  ensure  that  delivery  was 
made. 

Phone  verification  is  also  done  — 
with  a  twist  to  get  some  handle  on  the 
accuracy  of  phoned  questions. 

Many  people  phoned  at  home  will 
simply  bark  “no”  when  asked  if  they 
received  the  newspaper  package, 
regardless  of  whether  they  did,  did 
not,  or  even  know.  To  find  out  what 
that  number  is,  Norfolk  periodically 
has  managers  deliver  an  entire  route, 
ensuring  that  there  was  100%  deliv¬ 
ery.  The  phone  survey  is  taken  and 
the  “no”  answers  are  measured. 

At  the  moment,  a  reported  delivery 
rate  of  65%  amounts  to  100%,  Tracy 
said. 

When  Norfolk  began  its  delivery 
program  in  late  1985  to  distribute  its 
weekly  TMC  product,  Tracy  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  largely  defensive  action. 

Now,  he  said,  he  believes  alternate 
delivery  expands  the  advertising 
base. 

“People  who  advertise  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  advertise  in  a  newspaper  for  a 
reason.  And  people  who  advertise  in 
my  product,  do  it  for  a  different  rea¬ 
son.  We  have  been  going  after  —  and 
have  been  successful  in  —  taking 
business  out  of  the  third-class  mail, 
not  the  newspaper,”  Tracy  said. 

“In  the  years  I’ve  been  doing  this, 
we’ve  had  only  one  advertiser  who 
went  out  of  the  paper  to  us  and,  if  we 
hadn’t  come  around,  he  would  have 
gone  to  radio  or  somewhere  else  — 
that’s  how  [angry]  at  the  paper  he 
was,”  he  added. 

That  has  also  been  the  experience 
in  Houston,  which  began  its  alternate 
distribution  system  in  1989,  said 


David  Stotler,  consumer  service  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

The  Chronicle’s  This  Week  TMC 
tab,  which  is  zoned  20  ways,  has 
grown  from  70  pages  to  340  pages  on 
average. 

“And  we’ve  had  some  weeks  that 
broke  500  pages,”  Stotler  said. 

Until  Houston  began  the  product, 
he  added,  “Advo  had  100%,  virtually, 
of  the  grocery  market.  We  had  some 
ROP,  but  really  no  inserts  at  all.” 

With  the  success  of  alternate  deliv¬ 
ery,  newspapers  have  been  adding 
products,  and  contracting  to  deliver 
for  others. 

Sacramento,  for  instance,  has 
added  a  package  for  newcomers  and  a 
coupon  package  that  is  a  virtual 
shared-mail  clone. 

It  has  already  contracted  to  deliver 
magazines  through  Alternate  Postal 
Delivery  and  is  in  negotiations  to 
deliver  yellow-page  books  for  Pa¬ 
cific  Bell. 

Norfolk  has  aggressively  pursued 
outside  contracts,  Tracy  says. 

“The  only  way  to  make  money  is  in 
ride-along  business,”  he  said.  “You 
cannot  make  money  with  just  TMC 
delivery.  No  way.  I’ve  crunched 
those  numbers  every  way  you  can.” 

Norfolk  distributes  magazines 
through  APD,  and  uses  the  magazines 
to  sell  other  ads  in  the  delivery  pack¬ 
age. 

For  instance,  the  paper  has  created 
a  “ladies’  network,”  allowing  adver¬ 
tisers  to  target  ads  at  subscribers  to 
women’s  interest  magazines.  A 
“creme  de  la  creme  network”  per¬ 
mits  the  buy  of  subscribers  to  such 
upscale  magazines  as  Yachting  or 
Harper’s  Bazaar. 

After  Just  10  months  of  adding 
magazines,  Tracy  says,  those  ride- 
along  ads  are  bringing  in  $1.25  for 
every  $1  in  magazine  revenue.  The 
ultimate  goal,  he  says:  $2.50  for  every 
$1. 


Five  Gannett 
board  members 
are  re-elected 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  shareholders  have 
re-elected  five  members  of  the  board 
of  directors:  Rosalynn  Carter,  Julian 
Goodman,  Thomas  A.  Reynolds  Jr., 
Carl  T.  Rowan  and  Dolores  D.  Whar¬ 
ton. 

These  directors  will  serve  until  the 
annual  shareholders’  meeting  in  1994 
except  for  Goodman,  who  turns  70  in 
May  1992  and,  under  the  company’s 
by-laws,  will  retire  from  the  board  by 
the  1993  meeting. 


Student  editor  | 
forced  to  pull 
drug  abuse  story 

An  Englewood,  N.J.,  resident  who  F 
edits  the  student  newspaper  at  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann  High  School  in  New  York 
City  says  she  was  coerced  into  pulling 
an  article  about  drug  abuse  at  the 
school  so  that  parents  of  prospective 
students  would  not  see  it. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  private 
school  said  that  timing  rather  than 
content  was  the  reason  the  editor, 
Emily  Straus,  17,  was  ordered  to 
remove  the  story  from  the  April  26 
issue  of  The  Record. 

Straus  and  Adam  Kenner,  faculty 
adviser  of  the  weekly  paper,  both 
characterized  the  contents  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  as  neither  surprising  nor  alarming. 

Both  also  said  that  the  article  would 
appear  before  the  end  of  the  term. 

Kenner,  who  also  is  chairman  of 
the  school’s  computer  science  depart¬ 
ment,  said  he  had  no  objection  to  an 
article  about  student  drug  use,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  circulate  the 
story  on  a  day  when  300  parents  were 
attending  an  orientation  at  the  school. 

Kenner  said  there  was  never  a 
question  of  the  article  appearing  at 
another  time  and  his  concern  was  that 
the  paper  be  sensitive  to  the  school’s 
needs. 

The  drug  story  was  based  on  a  year- 
old  survey  of  the  sophomore  class.  It 
contained  “nothing  that  anyone 
wouldn’t  expect,”  Straus  said.  “Hor¬ 
ace  Mann’s  drug  problem  is  not  enor¬ 
mous.  Comparatively,  it  might  be 
smaller”  than  that  of  schools  in  the 
rest  of  the  city,  she  said. 

Straus  said  the  paper  was  hit  with 
two  acts  of  censorship:  getting  the 
story  pulled,  then  confiscation  of  the 
issue  when  it  was  printed  with  a  sub¬ 
stitute  article  about  the  censorship. 

“I  was  told  that  if  I  ran  the  story  I’d 
be  suspended  and  then  colleges  I 
applied  to  would  be  notified,”  Straus 
said. 

So  she  agreed  to  postpone  the  arti¬ 
cle  and  in  its  place  news  editor 
Samantha  Cooper  wrote  a  story  with 
the  headline  “Censorship,”  which 
described  the  drug  article  and  what 
the  school  had  done  to  stop  its  publi¬ 
cation. 

Copies  of  the  paper  were  delivered 
by  a  printer  the  next  morning,  but 
they  were  grabbed  and  placed  in  the 
office  of  a  school  administrator. 

The  paper  was  circulated  two  hours 
later,  after  the  paper’s  staff  posted 
fliers  and  distributed  copies  of  the 
censorship  article,  Straus  said. 
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Drug  dealers  replace  dictators  as  press  threats 

Colombia’s  president  addresses  Inter  American  Press  Association 


International  drug  organizations 
have  replaced  strong-arm  dictators  as 
the  main  threat  to  press  freedom  in 
the  Americas,  according  to  Colom¬ 
bian  President  C6sar  Gaviria. 

Gaviria,  himself  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  editor,  told  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association’s  midyear  meeting 
in  Miami  in  April:  “Press  freedom  on 
the  continent  is  threatened  now  not 
by  the  authoritarian  repression  of  dic¬ 
tatorships  but  by  something  less 
defined  but  equally— or  even  more — 
dangerous.  Organized  crime  knows 
intimidation  and  violence  against 
journalists  can  achieve  the  main  and 
most  important  raw  material  for  their 
business:  toleration.” 

Lauding  journalists  in  Colombia 
and  elsewhere  for  their  courage — in 
the  face  of  kidnapping,  bombing  and 
murder — in  speaking  out  and  expos¬ 
ing  drug  lords,  Gaviria  called  on  the 
press  of  all  nations  to  be  intolerant  of 
drug  trafficking  “before  it  takes  on 
unmanageable  proportions.” 


Gaviria  said  the  drug  cartels  were  in 
retreat,  in  part  because  of  measures  to 
strengthen  the  Colombian  justice  sys¬ 
tem,  but  he  called  on  nations  that  are 
net  importers  of  illegal  drugs  to  do 
their  share,  saying  until  consumption 
is  reduced,  drug  cartels  flourish  and 
expand. 

Meanwhile,  Colombian  journal¬ 
ists — who  are  murdered,  kidnapped 
and  whose  newspaper  offices  are 
bombed — perform  an  act  of  faith,  dis¬ 
playing  love  of  nation  and  hope, 
Gaviria  said,  inviting  all  those  attend¬ 
ing  to  add  their  strength. 

lAPA  also  found  that  the  enemy  of 
press  freedom  was  changing  —  from 
ruthless  dictators  to  democratically 
elected  governments. 

“In  country  after  country  where 
longtime  dictatorships  have  been 
replaced  by  governments  committed 
to  human  rights  and  freedom  of 
expression,  new  dangers  and  new 
concerns  have  appeared,”  the  lAPA 
board  said.  Proposals  to  restrict  the 


press  are  coming  now  from  “freely 
elected  legislatures  that  previously 
agreed  the  best  ‘press  law’  was  no 
press  law.”  The  board  cited  proposed 
press  regulations  in  Panama  and  Bra¬ 
zil. 

Despite  new  freedom  in  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,  “newspapers  and  other 
media  still  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  gov¬ 
ernment  interference,”  the  directors 
said. 

“Even  in  longtime  democracies, 
such  as  the  United  States,  Costa  Rica 
and  Venezuela,  subtle  means  of 
restricting  and  inhibiting  the  press  are 
employed,  making  difficult  the  free 
practice  of  journalism,”  lAPA  direc¬ 
tors  concluded. 

They  cited  U.S.  military  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  press  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  and  polls  showing  strong 
public  support  for  press  restrictions, 
as  well  as  proposed  regulations  in 
Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela. 

Eduardo  Ulibarri,  editor  of  La 
Nacion  in  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica,  and 


chairman  of  IAEA’s  press  freedom 
committee,  reported  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  are  edging  closer  to  IAEA’s  goal 
of  freedom  from  despotic  govern¬ 
ments  who  control  the  press  by  force. 

With  popularly  elected  govern¬ 
ments  in  Nicaragua  and  Haiti,  he  said, 
“Cuba  is  the  only  despotic  regime 
remaining  in  the  hemisphere  besides 
the  authoritarian  enclaves  in  Guyana 
and  Suriname  ....  Cuba  is  still  a 
country  without  true  journalism.  Im¬ 
prisonment  is  still  the  price  for  free 
expression.” 

The  goal  of  press  freedom  will  be 
unfulfilled  until  all  nations  proclaim 
it,  “however  inperfectly,”  Ulibarri 
said. 

He  also  warned  that  democracy 
alone  does  not  guarantee  a  truly  free 
press:  Societies  and  governments  can 
impose  their  own  kind  of  regulation. 

Ulibarri  called  for  scrutiny  of 
efforts  in  Chile,  Brazil  and  Panama  to 
enact  press  laws  and  conceded,  “A 
number  of  our  countries  abound  with 


press  controls  imposed  legally.” 

Especially  popular,  he  said,  are 
laws  guaranteeing  a  right  of  reply  and 
requiring  journalists  to  be  licensed. 
Governments  also  limit  the  press  by 
restricting  access  to  information, 
charging  aggressive  journalists  with 
libel,  using  official  advertising  to 
reward  or  punish  news  coverage  and 
otherwise  raising  economic  obsta¬ 
cles. 

“All  of  these  elements  exist  in  our 
democracies  to  some  degree  or 
another,”  Ulibarri  said. 

While  most  journalists  are 
attacked,  kidnapped  and  murdered 
“without  government  involvement,” 
Ulibarri  said,  governments  “must 
bear  some  of  the  responsibility 
because  of  their  inefficiency  and  inde¬ 
cision.” 

Citing  attempts  to  control  or  intimi¬ 
date  the  press  in  Argentina,  Paraguay 
and  Costa  Rica,  Ulibarri  said  the  free¬ 
dom  expanding  throughout  the  Ameri¬ 
cas  “should  awaken  us  to  the  new 
challenges  posed.  It  should  also 
remind  us  of  the  evils  still  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated.” 

Press  freedom 
in  Africa 
caiied  for 

A  UNESCO/United  Nations  semi¬ 
nar  on  the  development  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  pluralistic  press  in  Africa 
ended  in  Windhoek  May  3  with  a  call 
for  African  governments  to  provide 
constitutional  guarantees  of  press 
freedom. 

Editors,  publishers  and  journalists 
from  40  African  countries  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  international  media 
organizations  and  institutions  wel¬ 
comed  the  increasing  movement 
toward  multiparty  democracies  in 
Africa,  saying  such  changes  provided 
the  necessary  climate  for  the 
emergence  of  a  pluralistic  press. 

The  seminar  noted,  however,  that 
in  many  African  countries  journalists, 
publishers  and  editors  were  victims  of 
repression  with  many  of  them  being 
detained  and  even  murdered,  while 
being  subjected  to  such  pressures  as 
restrictions  on  newsprint,  censorship 
and  limitations  on  circulation. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Appeals  court 
upholds  libel 
suit  dismissal 

A  federal  appeals  panel  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  has  upheld  the  dismissal  of  a  libel 
and  defamation  lawsuit  filed  by  29 
Kentucky  educators  against  the 
Associated  Press  and  five  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  educators  filed  suit  over  a  1988 
article  about  a  community  meeting  in 
which  misconduct  allegations  were 
raised. 

In  a  rare  ruling  from  the  bench. 
Judge  David  A.  Nelson  said  there 
were  too  many  people  on  the  41 -mem¬ 
ber  faculty  at  Phelps  High  School  to 
prove  that  each  had  been  the  subject 
of  an  article  the  AP  had  carried  about 
the  meeting,  as  teachers  alleged. 

After  hearing  oral  arguments  in  the 
case  Nelson  announced  the  decision, 
which  upheld  a  federal  judge’s  ruling 
last  year. 

The  suit  arose  from  a  parents’ 
meeting  called  after  a  male  student 
was  expelled  for  hitting  a  teacher. 
There  were  reports  around  the  com¬ 
munity  that  the  teacher  had  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  student’s  girlfriend. 
Other  teachers  at  the  school  said  news 
accounts  of  the  meeting  implied  that 
all  of  them  had  engaged  in  sexual  mis¬ 
conduct. 

AP  attorney  Richard  N.  Winfield 
argued  before  the  6th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  panel  that  it  wouldn’t  have 
been  reasonable  for  readers  to  believe 
that  each  faculty  member  had  been 
called  into  question  at  the  meeting. 

—  AP 

Photogs  protected 
under  shield  law 
in  New  Jersey 

News  photographers  covering  a 
crime  or  accident  are  not  considered 
eyewitnesses  to  the  event  and  are 
therefore  protected  under  the  New 
Jersey  shield  law  from  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  disclose  sources  or  materials 
to  authorities,  the  state  Supreme 
Court  ruled. 

In  a  unanimous  opinion,  the  state’s 
highest  court  upheld  two  lower  court 
decisions  that  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
was  not  required  to  turn  over  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  1989  fire  to  the  Ocean 
County  prosecutor,  who  had  subpoe¬ 
naed  the  photographs  for  a  grand  jury 
investigating  arson. 

The  decision  was  the  first  time  the 


court  considered  a  part  of  the  shield 
law  known  as  the  “eyewitness  excep¬ 
tion.’’  Reporters  or  photographers 
may  not  use  the  shield  law  to  avoid 
disclosing  sources  if  they  witness 
“any  act  involving  physical  violence 
or  property  damage”  while  on  the 
job. 

In  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
law,  the  court  differentiated  between 
viewing  an  “act”  and  its  “results.” 
The  court  ruled  that  the  eyewitness 
exception  cannot  be  extended  “to  the 
consequences  of  an  act.” 

“Without  some  conceptual  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘act’  from  the  ‘result,’  we 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  identify  a 
situation  in  which  a  reporter  on  any 
crime-related  beat  would  not  fall 
within  the  eyewitness  exception  and 
therefore  be  prevented  from  claiming 
shield  law  protection,”  the  court 
said  in  its  opinion,  written  by  Associ¬ 
ate  Justice  Marie  L.  Garibaldi. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  left  it 
up  to  state  legislatures  to  adopt  press- 
privilege  laws  within  First  Amend¬ 
ment  bounds. 

—  AP 

Printing  names 
of  AiDS  victims 
can  lead  to  lawsuit 

News  organizations  that  disclose 
the  name  of  a  woman  accused  of  risk¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  AIDS  through  pros¬ 
titution  could  be  sued  for  violating  a 
state  law  ensuring  privacy  for  AIDS 
victims,  a  judge  in  Edwardsville,  Ill., 
ruled. 

Madison  County  Judge  Edward  R. 
L.  Ferguson  issued  the  ruling  in 
response  to  a  tv  station’s  question 
about  the  case. 

KSDK  in  St.  Louis,  just  across  the 
Missouri  line,  had  asked  if  it  could 
legally  broadcast  the  woman’s  name, 
which  has  been  widely  reported  since 
she  was  charged  April  23. 

Ferguson  said  the  AIDS  Confiden¬ 
tiality  Act  —  a  civil  law  —  protects 
the  woman  from  having  her  name 
publicized,  even  though  she  has  been 
charged  with  a  crime. 

The  privacy  law  forbids  authorities 
from  naming  anyone  who  has  tested 
positive  for  the  AIDS  virus.  It  is 
designed  to  encourage  people  to  get 
AIDS  tests  without  fear  of  being  stig¬ 
matized. 

State’s  Attorney  Bill  Haine  said  the 
privacy  law  does  not  apply  to  criminal 
cases  and  he  complained  the  ruling 
creates  an  unhealthy  “tier  of  sec¬ 
recy”  in  the  legal  system.  He  said  he 


would  seek  a  legal  opinion  from 
Attorney  General  Roland  Burris. 

Madison  County  Public  Defender 
John  Rekowski  said  after  the  ruling 
that  the  woman  may  file  civil  com¬ 
plaints  against  news  organizations 
that  named  her. 

The  woman  was  charged  after  so¬ 
liciting  an  undercover  Alton  police 
officer  when  she  offered  to  perform 
oral  sex  for  $25.  She  is  accused  of 
attempted  criminal  transmission  of 
the  AIDS  virus  for  continuing  to  sell 
sex  after  learning  she  had  tested  posi¬ 
tive. 

KSDK  general  manager  Ed  Piette 
said  he  thought  other  news  organiza¬ 
tions  were  too  quick  in  disclosing  the 
woman’s  identity. 

However,  Robert  Hoemeke,  an 
attorney  who  advises  the  Belleville 
News-Democrat,  said  the  media  were 
within  their  rights. 

“The  First  Amendment  protects 
the  rights  of  a  newspaper  to  use  the 
name  of  this  person,  who  has  been 
charged  with  a  crime,  regardless  of 
the  state  law,”  he  said. 

—  AP 

Canadian  utility 
drops  pubiication 
ban  attempt 

Hydro-Quebec,  the  big  provin- 
cially  owned  Canadian  utility, 
dropped  efforts  to  obtain  a  court  ban 
on  the  publication  of  details  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  its  largest  industrial  cus¬ 
tomers. 

On  March  20,  Hydro-Quebec  and 
13  of  those  big  customers  obtained  a 
temporary  injunction  from  Quebec 
Superior  Court  preventing  several 
news  organizations  from  publishing 
details  of  those  contracts. 

The  news  organizations  —  the 
Canadian  Press  wire  service.  La 
Presse  newspaper  of  Montreal  and 
the  CBC  broadcast  organization  — 
had  been  sent  copies  of  one  contract, 
which  detailed  the  cheap  electrical 
rates  for  magnesium  producer  Norsk 
Hydro  AS. 

However,  details  of  that  contract 
were  published  in  several  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  and 
Hydro-Quebec  itself  released  con¬ 
tract  information  last  week. 

I  In  a  statement  released  May  6,  the 
utility  said  it  was  dropping  its 
!  attempts  for  a  permanent  injunction 
^  because  the  details  had  already  been 
released. 

In  addition,  the  utility  said,  “the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Shield  law  bill  shelved  in  Texas 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Texas  shield 
law  has  been  shelved  for  two  years 
because  the  state’s  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  cannot  agree  on  the  need 
for  it. 

At  least  that  is  what  the  bill’s 
author,  Rep.  Henry  Cuellar  (D- 
Laredo),  says. 

The  Texas  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  (TAB)  favors  such  a  law  while 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  (TDNA)  and  the  Texas  Press 
Association  (TPA),  an  organization  of 
small  dailies  and  weeklies,  oppose  it. 
The  Freedom  of  Information  of  Texas 
(FOIFT)  has  not  taken  a  position  on 
the  measure. 

Two  Texas  reporters  were  jailed 


last  year  for  protecting  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  their  sources  despite  warn¬ 
ings  of  contempt  citations. 

Cuellar  said  he  will  defer  his  bill 
until  1993  primarily  because  of  the 
division  of  opinion  over  the  measure. 
Twenty-eight  states  now  have  shield 
laws. 

Philip  A.  Berkebile,  TDNA’s 
executive  vice  president,  told  E&P 
the  organization  believes  the  First 
Amendment  “is  all  that  is  needed  for 
the  media  to  be  able  to  do  their  job  in 
collecting  and  publishing  the  news.  A 
shield  law  implies  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  journal¬ 
ists  the  right  and  absolute  protection 
needed  to  function  as  a  free  press.” 

He  asserted  that  “a  shield  law,  in 
essence,  is  literally  not  worth  the 
paper  it  is  written  on”  in  giving  a 
reporter,  editor  or  news  organization 
absolute  protection  from  a  subpoena 
or  being  jailed. 

According  to  Berkebile,  49%  of  the 
4,4(X)  subpoenas  issued  to  U.S.  news 
companies  in  1989  to  reveal  sources 
or  other  information  were  served  in 
states  with  shield  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  he  pointed  out,  Texas  has  its 
own  constitution,  which  contains 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  lan¬ 
guage. 

“There  is  no  need  to  effect  a  shield 
law  in  Texas,”  he  commented. 
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“There  has  been  no  epidemic  to 
arrest  and  jail  reporters.” 

Ralph  Langer,  executive  editor  and 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  agreed. 

“What  the  Legislature  gives,  it  can 
take  away,”  he  said.  Moreover, 
Langer  continued,  he  does  not 
believe  the  state’s  lawmakers  would 
pass  a  shield  law  initiated  by  the 
press.  Besides,  he  continued,  the 
issue  is  not  a  major  problem  in  Texas. 

Jack  Loftis,  vice  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
president  of  FOIFT,  said  his  personal 
view  is  that  “1  would  be  reluctant  to 
admit  that  we  cannot  stand  by  the 
First  Amendment”  when  a  journalist 
is  threatened  with  subpoena  while 
protecting  his  sources. 


TAB  executive  director  Ann 
Arnold  said  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  broadcast  group  at  its  19%  con¬ 
vention  pledges  it  build  a  media  and 
public  coalition  to  persuade  the  Texas 
Legislature  to  adopt  a  shield  law  “to 
provide  safeguards  protecting  the 
public’s  right  to  know  from  the 
improper  intrusions  of  government  in 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
news.” 

Despite  the  official  opposition  of 
the  Texas  newspaper  groups  to  a 
shield  law,  some  individual  reporters 
and  editors  favor  such  a  measure, 
according  to  Arnold. 

Olive  Talley,  an  investigative 


reporter  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  who  is  active  in  journalistic 
organizations,  said  she  does  not 
believe  a  shield  law  is  an  important 
issue  among  Texas  reporters. 

“I’m  not  aware  of  any  major  dis¬ 
cussion  over  it,”  she  added. 

Libby  A  very  t,  a  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times  reporter,  who  spent  two 
nights  and  three  days  in  jail  last  year 
for  refusing  to  divulge  unpublished 
material,  expressed  ambivalence 
about  the  need  for  a  shield  law. 

“I’m  not  adamantly  in  support  of  a 
shield  law  but  it  might  help  in  certain 
cases,”  she  said.  “I  like  to  think  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  gives  us  all 
the  protection  we  need  but  that’s  not 
reality. 

Averyt,  whose  contempt  citation 
stemmed  from  her  interview  with  a 
murder  defendant,  said,  however,  she 
does  not  believe  the  Cuellar  bill, 
which  she  considers  weak,  would 
have  kept  her  out  of  jail. 

“But  if  there  is  a  stronger  bill,  I 
don’t  see  how  it  could  do  any  harm,” 
she  commented. 

Four-Color 
Network  adds 
newspapers 

The  National  Four-Color  Newspa¬ 
per  Network  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers  have  joined  the 
organization:  the  Lake  County  News- 
Herald  of  Willoughby,  Ohio;  the  Lo¬ 
rain  (Ohio)  Journal;  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal;  and  the 
Quad  City  Times  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

The  NFCNN  includes  more  than 
300  newspapers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  34  million. 
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Averyt,  whose  contempt  citation  stemmed  from  her 
interview  with  a  murder  defendant,  said,  however,  she 
does  not  beiieve  the  Cueiiar  biii,  which  she  considers 
weak,  wouid  have  kept  her  out  of  jaii. 


Veteran  newsmen  can  live  with  press  pools 

Acknowledge  press  censorship  during  Persian  Gulf  war  was  onerous 
but  say  if  wartime  pools  are  inevitable,  improvements  must  be  made 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Three  experienced  newsmen  told 
the  40th  annual  assembly  of  the 
International  Press  Institute  meeting 
in  Kyoto,  Japan,  that,  although  the 
pool  arrangements  and  the  censorship 
of  news  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
were  onerous  and  helped  sanitize  the 
news  reports,  they  thought  some  form 
of  this  arrangement  would  be  present 
in  the  event  of  any  future  conflict. 

Alvin  Shuster,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Claude  Moisy, 
president  of  Agence  France-Presse, 
and  Mark  Damazer,  editor  of  9 
O’clock  News  on  the  BBC,  gave  their 
versions  of  the  difficulties  faced  in 
covering  the  war  news  but  agreed  that 
some  version  would  prevail  in  the 
future. 


of  the  pool  reports  themselves.” 

Moisy  thought  there  was  something 
childish  and  arrogant  in  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  press.  He  thought  some 
sort  of  censorship  was  necessary. 

“It  is  naive  to  assume  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  politicians  will  not  try  to 
manipulate  the  press,”  he  said.  “It  is 
our  job  to  keep  from  being  manipu¬ 
lated.” 

Damazer  pointed  out  many  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  the  censorship  and  han¬ 
dling  of  the  press  but  agreed  there  will 
be  rules  and  there  will  be  censorship 
in  the  event  of  a  future  conflict. 

Nelson  Mandela,  deputy  president 
of  the  African  National  Congress, 
gave  credit  to  the  international  press 
“for  performing  a  singularly  good  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  cause  of  democracy  in 


Moisy  thought  there  was  something  chiidish  and 
arrogant  in  the  compiaints  of  the  press.  He  thought 
some  sort  of  censorship  is  necessary. 


On  a  panel  discussion,  “The  Gulf 
War  and  the  Media,”  Shuster  said 
that  “it  would  depend  on  the  nature  of 
any  future  conflict,  but  this  pool  sys¬ 
tem  or  some  variation  of  it  seems  here 
to  stay,  whether  we  like  it  or  not  .... 
If  we  are  to  live  with  this,  and 
in  principle  it  can  be  made  to  work, 
there  should  be  a  new  and  much- 
improved  model  with  many  more  pool 
slots.  This  dearth  of  slots  in  the 
Gulf  forced  reporters  in  the  field 
to  vie  —  often  viciously  —  with  one 
another  for  the  precious  opening.  The 
result  was  often  chaos  and  recrimina¬ 
tions,  sometimes  to  the  undisguised 
glee  of  the  Pentagon’s  information 
officers. 

“What  we  need  are  pools  plus  more 
slots,  more  cooperation  from  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  more  opportunity  to  go  out 
on  our  own  to  conduct  interviews 
without  the  inhibiting  presence  of  so- 
called  escort  officers  telling  us  what 
the  corporal  really  meant. 

“We,  the  media,  may  have  to  draft 
general  concepts  and  procedures  for 
the  next  time  around  and  insist 
beforehand  on  their  implementation, 
and,  apart  from  other  improvements, 
let’s  hope  for  a  higher  overall  quality 


South  Africa,  not  being  propagandists 
on  behalf  of  ANC,  but  merely  by 
reporting  events  in  South  Africa  over 
the  last  decade.  I  am  so  personally 
deeply  indebted  to  the  international 
press  who  kept  my  name  and  that  of 
other  political  prisoners  alive  and 
before  the  international  public.  In  its 
way,  that  assisted  in  finally  achieving 
our  release. 

“Freedom  of  the  media  and  the 
press  is  among  the  old  and  most  val¬ 
ued  freedoms  for  which  people  of  the 
world  over  have  fought,”  he  said. 
“The  ANC  has  extended  its  solidarity 
and  shall  continue  to  support  journal¬ 
ists,  editors,  writers  and  other  media 
people  who  face  persecution  because 
they  exercise  this  right.  As  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  commitment  to  the  citi¬ 
zens’  right  to  know  we  have  inserted 
this  among  the  articles  of  the  ANC’s 
draft  Bill  of  Rights.” 

In  opening  the  IPI  sessions,  chair¬ 
man  Per-Erik  Lonnfors  of  the  Finnish 
News  Agency,  Helsinki,  told  more 
than  300  delegates  and  guests  from  39 
countries  that  there  is  “one  essential 
lesson  for  all  journalists;  You  cannot 
rely  on  one  source  only. 

“And  this  is  what  freedom  of 


speech  is  all  about.  It  is  when  one 
source  claims  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
that  journalists  become  suspicious, 
be  it  the  agitprop  department  of  a 
socialist  regime,  the  military  censors 
of  an  army  at  war,  or  a  church  wanting 
to  stifle  the  voices  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions.  Such  violations  of  free  opinion 
are  the  main  targets  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute’s  ongoing 
struggle. 

“Yet  the  suspicion  should  not  be 
restricted  to  outside  pressures  against 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  jour¬ 
nalist  should  also  humbly  admit  his 
own  lack  of  omnipotence  in  knowing 
and  telling  the  truth.  The  strength  of  a 
free  press  lies  not  in  that  it  is  always 
and  in  every  instance  right.  Its 
strength  lies  in  that  many  different 
texts,  voices  and  pictures,  often  con¬ 
tradicting  each  other,  will  give  the 
reader,  listener  and  viewer  a  possibil¬ 
ity  to  form  his  own  opinion.  This  is 
what  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  jour¬ 
nalists,  Walter  Lippman,  meant  when 
he  said:  ‘The  theory  of  the  free  press 
is  that  the  truth  will  emerge  from  free 
reporting  and  free  discussion,  not  that 
it  will  be  presented  perfectly  and 
instantly  in  any  one  account.’ 

“In  order  to  prove  that  theory,  it  is 
not  enough  to  ask  for  freedom  of 
speech  for  oneself  and  one’s  col¬ 
leagues.  Octavio  Paz,  the  most  recent 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  litera¬ 
ture,  has  said  that  the  ultimate  test  for 
free  speech  is  that  it  is  granted  to 
one’s  opponent.  The  same  noble  idea 
was  expressed  by  Voltaire,  not  first 
but  perhaps  most  eloquently,  when  he 
disagreed  with  an  opponent  but  said 
that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  his  foe’s 
right  to  express  his  opinion. 

“It  is  when  this  right  is  not  granted 
or,  even  worse,  when  it  is  violently 
suppressed,  that  the  suspicion  arises 
that  someone,  afraid  of  the  real  truth, 
dares  not  let  it  see  daylight.” 

Cushrow  Irani,  of  The  Statesmen, 
Calcutta,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Lonnfors  as  IPI  chairman.  Adam 
Michnik  of  Poland  was  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Peter  Wang  of  Taiwan  on  the 
international  board  of  directors. 

Galliner  stays  on 

E&P  learned  that  the  retirement  of 
Peter  Galliner,  IPI  director  for  15 
years,  would  not  take  place  as 
rumored.  Galliner  will  stay  in  that 
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position  for  another  year  while  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  for  a  successor. 

Gailiner  reported,  “The  euphoria 
which  greeted  the  new  democracies 
and  the  restoration  of  a  free  press  has 
given  way  to  a  sober  assessment  of 


the  economic  and  social  situation  in 
these  countries.  The  new  democratic 
governments  are  facing  the  transition 
to  market  economics,  and  the  media 
in  these  countries  have  been  one  of 
the  sectors  hardest  hit  by  the  painful 


economic  reforms.  Many  of  the  new 
publications  which  had  sprung  up 
were  not  financially  viable  and  have 
closed  down.  Many  others  which  are 
still  being  published  today  will  ulti¬ 
mately  not  be  able  to  survive.” 


Self-censorship  trickier  than  government  censorship 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Self-censorship  is  a  much  trickier 
category  than  plain  government  cen¬ 
sorship  because  it  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  recognize,  members  of  the 
International  Press  Institute  were  told 
at  their  40th  annual  assembly  in 
Kyoto,  Japan. 

Karel  Van  Wolferen,  a  writer  from 
the  Netherlands,  said  it  is  unrealistic 
to  suppose  that  self-censorship  can  be 
eliminated  altogether. 

“There  are  obvious  reasons  why 
reporters  and  editors  must  censor 
what  they  know  or  think  about  any¬ 
thing  that  the  owners  of  their  publica¬ 
tions  consider  vital  to  their  interests. 
These  are  institutional  limitations. 
Then  there  are  occasions  when  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  voluntarily  agree 
with  authorities  to  hold  back  impor¬ 
tant  information  in  wartime,  or  when 
lives  are  at  stake.  There  are  good 
moral  reasons  for  certain  kinds  of 
self-censorship. 

“A  more  problematical  form  of 
self-censorship  is  caused  by  the  con¬ 
straints  of  conformity  ...  the  fear  of 
going  against  the  grain  of  social 
expectations,  not  in  the  least  those 
from  one’s  fellow  journalists.” 

He  said  there  is  fairly  consistent 
self-censorship  to  be  found  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  in  the  United 
States.  He  added  that  “nowhere  else 
in  the  industrialized  world  is  self-cen¬ 
sorship  so  systematic  and  so  thor¬ 
ough”  as  in  Japan. 

He  explained  that  the  uniformity  of 
reporting  and  commentary  in  the 
Japanese  press  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
news  from  government  and  business 
is  collected  primarily  via  some  400 
reporter  clubs  that  are  attached  to  all 
the  ministries  and  government  agen¬ 
cies,  the  police,  the  industrial  associa¬ 
tions,  etc.  “To  get  more  than  PR 
information  from  important  organiza¬ 
tions  without  going  through  these 
clubs  is  difficult,  and  also  impossi¬ 
ble,”  he  said. 

The  system  is  a  legacy  of  wartime 
censorship  methods,  he  explained. 
The  clubs  make  collective  decisions 
on  what  constitutes  news  and  what 
will  be  ignored.  Such  rules  can  be 
strict.  He  said  he  knew  of  cases  in 
which  brave  journalists  were  sus¬ 


pended  from  their  clubs  for  writing 
outside  of  the  rules.  Much  crucial 
information  never  sees  print,  he  said, 
because  of  it. 

“Japanese  self-censorship  is  more 
efficient  than  official  censorship 
could  be  and  it  protects  those  who 
hold  the  most  power,”  he  added. 


heads  of  state  and  bilateral  talks  with 
visiting  leaders,”  he  said.  “From  the 
time  of  the  occupation,  however,  the 
newspapers  function  under  more 
open  conditions,  with  the  government 
adopting  a  more  tolerant  approach. 
After  the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  the 
openness  seemed  to  be  on  the  in¬ 


He  said  there  is  fairiy  consistent  seif-censorship  to 
be  found  in  European  countries  and  in  the  United 
States. 


“Another  famous  example  is  the 
self-censorship  on  the  subject  of  Bu- 
rakumin,  a  euphemism  for  the  descen- 
dents  of  a  former  outcast  group, 
physically  indistinguishable  from 
other  Japanese,  but  still  discriminated 
against.  Editors  and  publishers  have 
long  learned  that  any  mention  of  the 
subject  may  get  them  into  deep  trou¬ 
ble,”  he  said.  They  automatically 
deleted  passages  referring  to  Buraku- 
min  from  articles  and  books  and  some 
foreign  books  have  never  appeared  in 
Japanese  editions  for  that  reason. 

Mark  Kadastik,  editor  of  Posti- 
mees  in  Estonia,  reported  that  press 
censorship  was  abolished  there  three 
years  ago  and  two  years  ago  the  Com¬ 
munists  Party  lost  its  grip  on  the 
press.  The  newspapers  simply  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  no  longer  take 
orders  from  the  party  even  though  the 
government  owned  the  presses. 

There  are  no  press  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  printing  of  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  but  they  are  still 
required  to  buy  their  paper  and  mate¬ 
rials  from  Russia.  However,  his 
newspaper,  in  collaboration  with  a 
Swiss  company,  built  its  own  printing 
plant  last  year,  making  it  the  first  in 
the  Baltic  states  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  state  or  the  Communist 
Party. 

Chander  Rai,  general  manager  of 
Gulf  News  in  the  United  Arabic  Emi¬ 
rates,  reported  that  the  Gulf  crisis 
actually  witnessed  the  virtual  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  press. 

“Prior  to  Aug  2,  1990,  ‘political 
reporting’  was  confined  to  that  of  a 
‘protocol  nature,’  like  speeches  by 


crease,  with  journalists  from  all  over 
the  world  chasing  developments  and 
pursuing  their  own  instincts  to  cover 
the  emerging  scenario.”  He  ex¬ 
plained,  however,  that  “yesterday” 
a  press  conference  by  opposition 
leaders  was  forcefully  closed  down 
by  the  government.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  might  be  just  an  aber¬ 
ration. 

At  their  closing  session,  IPI  mem¬ 
bers  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions 
concerned  with  free  press  matters 
around  the  world: 

•  Citing  the  military  censorship 
during  the  Gulf  war,  it  expressed  con¬ 
cern  that  governments  and  military 
authorities  do  not  now  transfer  the 
rigid  techniques  of  news  management 
learned  during  the  war  to  other  world 
crises. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 


The  New  York  City  Chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
announces  the  creation  of  the 

CARROLL  KOWAL 
JOURNALISM  AWARD 

for  a  distmguished  example  of  objectivity, 
fairness  and  interest  ei^ancing  public 
understanding  of  social  conditions  and 

services  in  New  York  City. 

• 

Material  appearing  in  a  newspaper,  magazine, 
television  or  radio  news  broadcast  in  New  York 
City  between  July  1,  1990  and  June  30,  1991. 

• 

Entry  deadline  is  August  1,  1991. 

• 

For  further  details  call  (212)  947-5(KX)  or  write  to: 
Carroll  Kowal  Journalism  Award 
New  York  City  Chapter,  NASW 
545  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10018 
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IN  BRIEF 


Iraqi  govt,  lifts 
censorship  rules 

The  Iraqi  government  on  May  6 
lifted  censorship  rules  imposed  on 
foreign  journalists  at  the  start  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

“You  are  free  to  write  whatever 
you  please  based  on  what  you  see  and 
hear  during  your  stay  in  Baghdad,”  a 
Ministry  of  Information  official  said, 
speaking  on  condition  of  anonymity. 

However,  foreign  journalists  still 
will  not  be  allowed  to  travel  around 
Iraq  freely  without  government 
escorts,  and  access  to  senior  govern¬ 
ment  officials  remains  limited. 

Baghdad  also  keeps  strict  control 
over  the  number  of  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Iraq  by  limiting  the  number  of 
visas  issued.  However,  there  appears 
to  be  some  relaxation  there,  too,  as 
communications  systems  destroyed 
by  the  allies  are  slowly  restored. 

The  only  reason  cited  for  the 
change  was  that  censorship  was  no 
longer  necessary.  Officials  told  for¬ 
eign  journalists  that  they  no  longer 
needed  security  clearance. 

The  action  appeared  to  be  part  of  a 
gradual  return  to  normalcy  in  Iraq 
since  the  war  ended  Feb.  28,  followed 
by  rebellions  by  the  Kurds  in  the 
north  and  Shiite  Muslims  in  the  south. 

The  government  also  has  promised 
to  institute  reforms  in  an  effort  to  get 
countries  to  lift  U.N. -imposed  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions. 

—  AP 

Desert  Storm’s 
second  in  command 
raps  media 

Operation  Desert  Storm’s  second 
in  command  says  some  journalists 
covering  the  Persian  Gulf  war  were 
unprofessional  and  lacked  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  military. 

“There  were  some  who  irritated 
the  living  daylights  out  of  me,”  Army 
Lt.  Gen.  Calvin  Waller  said,  “and 
those  were  the  individuals  who  had 
absolutely  no  knowledge  —  they 
didn’t  know  what  a  squad  was  from  a 
battalion. 

“Yet  they  would  try  to  get  up  and 
pontificate  on  national  television  or 
write  something  in  the  newspaper  that 
was  totally  screwed  up,  as  if  they 
were  giving  you  the  gospel  truth.” 

Wqller,  deputy  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Central  Command  during  Oper¬ 
ation  Desert  Shield  and  Operation 


Desert  Storm,  gave  a  guest  lecture  at 
Florida  International  University, 
where  he  received  an  honorary 
degree.  The  general  discussed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  war-related  topics  but  saved 
some  of  his  most  critical  comments 
for  the  reporters  who  covered  the 
conflict. 

“The  military  always  tried  to  be 
aboveboard  and  put  things  in  the 
proper  light,”  Waller  said.  “Yet  there 
were  many  times  when  you  were 
asked,  ‘Aw,  that’s  not  really  the  way 
it  happened,  is  it,  general?  You’re 
really  trying  to  spoof  us,  aren’t 
you?’  .  .  . 

“For  some  reason  they  thought 
that  the  military  was  going  to  lie  to 
them.  But  the  American  public,  in  my 
opinion,  quickly  realized  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  would  probably  be  more  prone  to 
tell  the  truth  than,  many  times,  the 
press  was.” 

News  organizations  accused  the 
Pentagon  of  manipulating  coverage 
during  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Waller’s  stormy  relationship  with 
the  media  dates  from  last  December, 
when  he  made  headlines  around  the 
world.  With  the  Iraqis  facing  a  United 
Nations  deadline  of  Jan.  15  to  leave 
Kuwait,  Waller  was  reported  to  say 
that  U.S.  forces  would  not  be  ready 
for  action  against  the  Iraqis  until  mid- 
February. 

“That’s  not  quite  what  I  said,” 
Waller  said.  “What  was  said  was  that 
the  ground  forces  won’t  be  ready,  and 
that  was  the  truth. 

“I  knew  what  the  war  plan  was,  but 
I  wasn’t  going  to  tell  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein.  I  could’ve  said,  ‘Yes,  we  won’t 
be  ready  by  Jan.  15,  but  we’re  going  to 
start  the  air  campaign  shortly  thereaf¬ 
ter,  and  we’ll  bomb  the  living  day¬ 
lights  out  of  him.’” 

Waller  said  the  motive  for  mis¬ 
quoting  him  was  to  sell  more  newspa¬ 
pers. 

—  AP 

Missourians  favor 
war  censorship 

Nearly  three  out  of  four  Missou¬ 
rians  feel  the  government  should  limit 
media  access  and  impose  censorship 
in  war  situations,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  released  by  the  Media 
Research  Bureau  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  Columbia. 

The  survey  showed  that  74%  of 
those  questioned  thought  that  the 
government  should  control  access 
and  impose  censorship  during  war. 

The  poll  also  indicated  that  those 
reading  local  newspapers  were  more 


satisfied  with  war  coverage  than 
those  who  do  not  read  local  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  poll  involved  a  random  tele¬ 
phone  sampling  of  1,000  Missouri 
residents  conducted  from  Jan.  28  to 
March  16. 

OPC  seeks  release 
of  journalists 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (OPC)  has  appealed  to  the  heads  of 
16  governments  to  release  the  80  jour¬ 
nalists  they  are  holding  in  prison  or  as 
hostages. 

In  cables  to  the  government  offi¬ 
cials,  the  OPC  stated  that  “it  protests 
and  deplores  the  imprisonment,  kid¬ 
napping  or  other  detention”  of  jour¬ 
nalists  in  their  countries. 

Oldest  Gulf 
correspondent? 

John  Rich,  who  started  covering 
wars  five  weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
may  be  able  to  claim  that  he  was  the 
oldest  reporter  and  the  only  corre¬ 
spondent  for  a  weekly  newspaper  to 
file  from  the  Persian  Gulf  War, 
according  to  Cornell  University. 

Rich,  73,  who  had  worked  for  many 
years  as  an  NBC  correspondent  in 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
filed  from  Bahrain,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Kuwait  for  the  weekly  American 
Journal  of  Westbrook,  Maine. 

Buckman  gets 
fellowship 

Robert  Buckman,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  communication  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
has  been  awarded  a  Fulbright  Fel¬ 
lowship  to  teach  for  four  months  in 
Chile. 

Buckman,  who  is  a  specialist  in  the 
Latin  American  media,  frequently 
contributes  articles  on  the  topic  to 
such  publications  as  E&P  and  The 
Quill. 

Book  fair 

A  book  fair  sponsored  by  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  recently 
attracted  more  than  20,000  people  and 
raised  more  than  $2,0()0  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  literacy  program,  the  paper 
announced. 
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ADVERTISING 


CNPA  to  launch  classified  ad  network 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  will  launch  a 
classified  advertising  network  for  its 
members  beginning  about  July  1. 

The  CNPA  board  of  directors  voted 
for  the  project  to  be  called  CAL- 
SCAN  —  California  Statewide  Clas¬ 
sified  Program  —  at  its  quarterly 
meeting  in  Sacramento. 

Patterned  after  similar  systems  of 
state  press  associations,  CAL-SCAN 
is  intended  mainly  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  for  CNPA  to  be  used 
for  increased  services  to  members 
such  as  readership  studies,  free  semi¬ 
nars  and  convention  programming. 
About  150  papers  are  expected  to  sign 
up  for  the  voluntary  participation. 

Mort  Levine,  publisher  of  the 
Country  Almanac  in  Menlo  Park,  who 
headed  the  commitee  that  organized 
the  network,  told  the  board  that  “It  is 
a  way  to  offset  the  cost  of  running 
CNPA  and  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  diversity  of  classified  ads  to  build 
readership.” 

Any  newspaper  in  the  program  can 


sell  25-word  classifieds  for  $300  and 
get  a  15%  commission  or  $45.  The  ad 
will  run  in  all  participating  papers. 
The  remaining  $255  and  a  typed  ad 
copy  are  sent  to  the  CAL-SCAN  cen¬ 
tral  office  in  Sacramento.  Of  the  $255, 
CAL-SCAN  retains  $171  and  the 
remaining  $84  will  be  rebated  to  the 
publishers  on  the  basis  of  their  circu¬ 
lation. 

CAL-SCAN  will  fax  or  mail  all 
Statewide  Classifieds  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  preceding  the  week  the  ads  are  to 
appear  in  network  newspapers,  which 
are  obligated  to  run  them  sometime 
during  the  week  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  receipt  of  the  copy. 

CNPA  executive  director  Jack 
Bates  said  the  ads  could  reach  over 
one  million  readers.  Among  the 
advertisers  expected  to  buy  the  ads 
are  vacation  resorts,  real  estate 
agents,  weight  control  centers,  fran¬ 
chise  firms,  national  magazines  and 
cookwear  manufacturers. 

In  other  business,  the  board 
announced  the  scheduling  of  two 
seminars  to  instruct  members  on 


compliance  with  a  new  Cal/OSHA 
(Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration)  law  requiring  every 
state  employer  to  have  a  written 
injury  and  illness  prevention  pro¬ 
gram,  beginning  July  1. 

The  regulation,  which  carries  a 
$2,000  fine  for  violators,  states  that 
the  company  must  identify  the  person 
or  persons  responsible  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  program.  It  also  calls  for 
a  system  of  periodic  inspections  of  the 
workplace  and  a  spelled-out  proce¬ 
dure  for  correcting  unsafe  or  un¬ 
healthy  conditions  and  work  prac¬ 
tices. 

One  CNPA  seminar  will  be  held  at 
the  Sacramento  Bee  on  May  21  and 
the  second  at  the  Orange  County 
Register  on  May  31. 

Representatives  of  COR-TECH,  a 
California  company  that  provides 
management  services  and  software 
for  employers,  will  team  with  CNPA 
in  presenting  the  3'/2  seminars.  The 
fee  is  $25  per  person  for  a  CNPA 
member  paper  and  $100  per  person 
for  non-members. 


Two  state  publishers’  groups  issue  classified  ad  alerts 


Wisconsin  and  Nevada  publishers 
associations  have  issued  “Classified 
Advertising  Alerts”  that  warn  news¬ 
papers  against  violating  federal  Fair 
Housing  Laws  with  rental  ads. 

The  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  (WNA)  recently  mailed  a  flyer 
to  members  stating  that  some  pub¬ 
lishers  are  currently  facing  penalties 
up  to  $10,000  for  running  ads  that  the 
government  deems  discriminatory. 

The  Nevada  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  (NSPA)  sent  the  WNA  flyer  to  its 
members. 

WNA  reported  that  an  organization 
called  the  Milwaukee  Fair  Housing 
Council  “is  constantly  monitoring” 
newspapers,  searching  for  “problem 
ads.” 

“The  people  placing  the  ads  are  not 
being  named  in  the  complaints  — 
newspapers  are  being  charged!”  the 
flyer  reads. 

WNA  advised  that  suits  can  stem 
from  any  rental  ad  referring  to  age, 
ancestry,  color,  familial  status,  han¬ 
dicap,  “lawful  source  of  income,” 
marital  status,  national  origin,  race, 
religion,  sex  and  sexual  orientation. 

The  flyer  included  actual  examples 
of  dangerous  ads.  Several  specified 


that  only  adults  with  no  children  or 
pets  were  acceptable. 

One  said,  “Ftefer  clean  adult  who 
will  stay  awhile.”  Another  said  a 
home  was  “perfect  for  young  or 
retired  couple.”  Still  another  said, 
“Senior  citizen  preferred.” 

A  two-bedroom  townhouse  was 
described  as  “ideal  for  mature  ten¬ 
ants.”  Several  classifieds  declared 
that  “singles  only”  were  welcome. 

Bonnie  Fechter,  WNA’s  office 
manager  and  membership  services 
director,  told  E&P  that  one  publisher 
already  has  settled  a  discrimination 
suit  for  $5,0(X)  after  spending  $20,000 
to  fight  it. 

“Another  WNA  publisher,  facing  a 
$10,000  fine,  is  determined  to  battle  it 
out  with  the  government,”  she  added. 

“Our  attorney  has  told  him  that  he 
doesn’t  stand  a  chance  in  court,” 
Fechter  said. 

WNA’s  flyer  states:  “If  a.  ‘For 
Rent’  ad  contains  any  preference  or 
discrimination”  in  the  named  areas, 
“it  is  probably  in  violation  of  the  law. 
If  in  doubt,  verify  it  before  you  run 
it.” 

NSPA  executive  director  Ande 
Engleman  said  potentially  actionable 


ads  appear  regularly  in  Nevada  news¬ 
papers. 

She  said  the  illegal  ads  show  up 
most  often  in  smaller  papers  but 
“even  big  papers  run  them.” 

“Newspapers  are  not  training  their 
classified  people  well  enough,”  she 
asserted.  “Buzzwords  to  signal  dan¬ 
ger  should  be  in  the  computer  right  in 
front  of  the  ad  taker.  Some  publishers 
believe  that  no  one  will  look  closely  at 
those  ads  and  this  is  a  serious  mis¬ 
take.” 

Providence  Journal 
to  buy 

King  Broadcasting 

The  Providence  Journal  Co.  in 
Rhode  Island  has  announced  that  it 
will  buy  the  television  and  cable  oper¬ 
ations  of  King  Broadcasting  Co.  of 
Seattle  in  a  joint  venture  partnership 
with  Kelso  and  Co.  of  New  York. 

The  sale  is  subject  to  approval  by 
King’s  shareholders  and  several  reg¬ 
ulatory  agencies.  It  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

—  AP 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Tom  Curley,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  USA  Today,  has 
assumed  the  additional  responsibility 
of  publisher,  according  to  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.  As  publisher,  Curley  suc¬ 
ceeds  Cathleen  P.  Black,  who  was 
named  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  (ANPA). 

Curley,  who  helped  establish  USA 
Today,  began  his  career  with  Gannett 
as  an  editor  at  the  Times-Union  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.  He  later  served  on 
the  corporate  staff  and  at  Gannett 
newspapers  in  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey. 

In  addition,  Carolyn  F.  Vesper, 
vice  president  of  national  sales,  has 
been  named  to  the  new  position  of 
senior  vice  president  and  associate 
publisher  with  responsibility  for  USA 
Today’s  advertising. 

Vesper  joined  USA  Today  prior  to 
its  publication  as  a  sales  executive 
responsible  for  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  marketing  efforts.  She  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president  in  1985. 

«  «  * 

Three  promotions  of  key  editors  at 
USA  Today  have  been  announced. 

Karen  Jurgensen,  formerly  senior 
editor/days  of  the  Gannett  publica¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  director  of  the 


editorial  page.  She  succeeds  John 
Seigenthaler,  who  is  retiring  as  the 
paper’s  editorial  director  but  who  will 
remain  as  chairman,  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  The  Tennes¬ 
sean  of  Nashville,  also  a  Gannett 
paper. 

jurgensen  had  previously  worked 
as  senior  editor/special  projects,  man¬ 
aging  editor/cover  stories  and  editor 
in  the  Life  department  at  USA  Today. 
In  addition,  she  has  worked  as  an 
editorial  writer  at  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News  and  as  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  feature  editor  at  the  Miami 
News. 

Wanda  S.  Lloyd,  previously 
senior  editor/administration,  has 
been  named  senior  editor/days. 

Lloyd  had  previously  worked  as 
deputy  managing  editor/cover  stories 
and  managing  editor/administration 
at  USA  Today.  In  addition,  she  has 
worked  as  deputy  Washington  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washing- 
ton  Post  News  Service  and  has  held 
several  editing  positions  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Evening  Bulletin,  the 
Miami  Herald,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Washington  Post. 

Paul  McMasters,  previously 
deputy  editorial  director,  was  named 
associate  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


McMasters  had  previously  worked 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Coffeyville 
(Kan.)  Journal. 

In  addition,  Vincent  E.  Spezzano, 
chairman  of  Gannett  Rochester 
Newspapers  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
announced  his  retirement  after  36 
years  with  the  company. 

Spezzano  has  served  in  a  variety  of 
capacities  for  Gannett.  He  was  a  co¬ 
founder  and  president  of  USA  Today, 
a  senior  vice  president  and  director  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  president  of  Gan- 
nett’s  Northeast  and  Southeast  news¬ 
paper  groups,  co-founder,  chairman 
and  publisher  of  Florida  Today  of 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  and  chairman  and 
publisher  of  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  Times-Union  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Early  in  his  career, 
Spezzano  worked  as  a  reporter  at  the 
weekly  Livingston  Republican  of 
Genesco,  N.Y.,  The  News  of  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  and  the  Globe-Democrat 
of  St.  Louis. 

i|E  4c  !|c 

Tom  Johnson,  president  of  Cable 
News  Network,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Before  joining  CNN,  Johnson  had  ^ 
worked  as  publisher  of  the  Los  : 
Angeles  Times  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  parent  Times  Mirror  Co.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Johnson  has  worked  for  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News  and  as 
assistant  press  secretary,  deputy 
press  secretary  and  special  assistant 
to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

*  *  * 

Polk  Laffoon,  executive  assistant  1 
to  the  vice  president  of  sales  and  mar-  [ 
keting  at  the  Miami  Herald,  has  been  ! 
promoted  to  assistant  circulation 
director  of  distribution  and  opera-  \ 
tions.  Craig  Woishchwill,  home  ! 
delivery  manager  at  the  Herald,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Laffoon  as 
executive  assistant. 

!|t  *  ♦ 

John  Kelly,  formerly  retail  major 
accounts  manager  at  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  appointed  retail 
advertising  sales  manager  for  the 
newspaper. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Bee,  Kelly  had 
served  as  county  retail  advertising 
manager  at  the  Press-Enterprise  of 
Riverside,  Calif. 
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The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  announced 
the  following  promotions  within  the 
company’s  advertising  department. 

Dale  Bowen,  formerly  display 
advertising  manager,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager,  but 
will  continue  to  oversee  national  and 
co-op  advertising.  He  succeeds 
Floyd  Dormire,  who  recently 
announced  his  retirement  effective  in 
June. 

Bowen  joined  the  newspapers  in 
1962  and  has  since  held  several  posi¬ 
tions  including  national  advertising 
manager  and  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
Beacon  advertising  manager. 

Debbie  Woodward,  key  accounts 
advertising  manager,  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising  manager 
with  responsibilities  for  local  and  key 
accounts,  Hampton  Roads  Business 
Weekly,  Preview  and  Express  Line 
sales  advertising  staffs. 

Since  joining  the  papers  in  1980, 
Woodward  has  held  several  positions 
on  the  advertising  and  marketing 
staffs,  including  advertising  manager 
for  the  Beacon. 

Russ  Kostinas,  advertising  ser¬ 
vices  manager,  has  accepted  the  addi¬ 
tional  responsibility  of  advertising 
operations  manager.  He  succeeds 
John  Taylor,  who  retires  in  June. 

Kostinas  has  held  several  sales 
positions  since  joining  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  1983. 

4  ii<  * 

John  C.  Coykendall  has  been 
named  advertising  director  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  In  his  new  position,  he 
assumes  responsibility  for  starting  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Network,  a 
statewide  advertising  network  of 
newspapers. 

Coykendall  most  recently  had 
worked  as  advertising  sales  manager 
at  the  Wyoming  Press  Association, 
where  he  had  started  a  statewide  ad 
sales  program  similar  to  that  of  the 
PNPA.  In  addition,  he  has  served  as 
sales  manager  for  the  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  insert  USA  Weekend',  business 
manager  for  Gannett  Media  Sales; 
vice  president/operations  for  the  Sun¬ 
flower  Group,  a  newspaper  media 
marketing  company  based  in  Over¬ 
land,  Kan.;  business  manager  at  Cato 
Johnson/Y«&R  of  New  York;  and 
operations  manager  of  Creative 
Media  Services  Inc.  of  Wilton,  Conn. 

:|E  * 

The  Intelligencer  and  Record  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  has  named  David 
A.  Emann  employment  specialist  in 
the  classified  advertising  department. 
In  his  new  post,  he  is  responsible  for 
sales  and  development  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  recruitment  advertising. 


Emann  previously  had  worked  as 
telephone  sales  representative  at  the 
company. 

In  addition,  Timothy  J.  Weaver 
has  been  appointed  controller. 

Weaver  previously  had  worked  as 
controller  at  the  Herald-Standard  of 
Uniontown,  Pa.  He  began  his  career 
with  the  parent  company  Calkins 
Newspapers  in  1978. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Scott  Schiff,  vice 
president  and  controller  of  the 
Washington  Post,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Maryland-Delaware- 
D.C.  Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  for  the  1991- 
92  term  are:  J.B.  Holland,  president 
of  Comprint  of  Gaithersburg,  Md.  — 
president-elect;  George  Randall, 
general  manager  of  the  Frederick 
(Md.)  Post  and  News  —  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  W.  Gee  Williams  III,  vice 
president  of  Atlantic  Publications  of 
Ocean  City,  Md.  —  secretary;  and 
James  Houck,  managing  editor  of 
The  Sun  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Dozier  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Newspapers  Inc.,  the  advertising 
affiliate  of  the  Michigan  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  based  in  Lansing.  In  his  new 
position,  he  will  manage  national  dis¬ 
play  advertising  accounts  and  coordi¬ 
nate  multimarket  media  buys.  He 
succeeds  William  Kendy,  who 
recently  resigned. 

As  an  MNl  sales  representative  for 
the  past  two  years,  Dozier  had  ad¬ 
ministered  Mich-CAN,  MNI’s  state¬ 
wide  classified  advertising  network. 
Previously,  he  had  worked  for  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  the 
Michigan  State  University  State 
News  of  East  Lansing. 

*  *  * 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
named  Scott  Fischer  senior  vice 


president  and  director  of  Community 
Newspapers  West  and  Jonathan  Se¬ 
gal  senior  vice  president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Community  Newspapers  East. 

Fischer,  formerly  publisher  of 
Freedom’s  News  Herald  of  Panama 
City,  Fla.,  and  senior  publisher  of  the 
company’s  two  other  Florida  daily 
papers,  will  be  responsible  for  all 
community  daily  newspapers  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  for  capital 
expenditures  at  all  Freedom  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Segal,  son  of  company  president 
D.R.  Segal,  assumes  responsibility 
for  all  14  Freedom  newspapers  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Previously  he  had 
worked  as  publisher  of  the  Gaston 
(N.C.)  Gazette  and  senior  publisher 
of  Freedom’s  four  other  North  Car¬ 
olina  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Kris  Wells  has  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times  as  an  editor  of 
the  national  edition  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  three  years. 

Wells  previously  had  worked  for 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Ashland  (Ohio) 
Times-Gazette. 

«  «  « 

The  Union  Leader  Corp.  of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.H.,  publishers  of  the 
Union  Leader  and  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News,  has  announced 
the  following  appointments  in  its 
accounting  department:  Louis 
Luscher,  department  manager;  Rob¬ 
ert  Long,  credit  and  collections 
manager;  and  James  Aneckstein, 
accounting  administrator. 

*  «  * 

Patricia  A.  Oppenheim,  an 
Indiana  businesswoman,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  Nixon  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  of  which  Nixon  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  of  Peru,  Ind.,  is  a  subsidiary. 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 


Lee  Dirks  Owen  Van  Essen  Norm  McMullin 

Wle  specialize  in  assisting  owners  in  exploring  and  negotiating 
the  sale  of  their  daily  newspapers  or  non-daily  newspaper  groups. 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  Michigan  48009 


313-646-4230 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Toronto  Sun  has  announced 
the  following  staff  appointments. 

Paul  V.  Godfrey,  publisher  and 
chief  executive  officer,  has  been 
named  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Toronto  Sun  Publishing 
Corp. 

Jim  Tighe,  general  manager  of  the 
Sun  and  vice  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  publisher. 

Tighe  has  served  as  circulation 
director  and  general  manager  of  the 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Sun,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  Canada  and 
publisher  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Sun. 

Wayne  Parrish,  corporate  edito¬ 
rial  assistant  to  the  president,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  manager. 

Parrish  previously  had  worked  as 
sports  editor  at  the  Sun.  He  has  also 
worked  for  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Sun,  the  Montreal  Star,  the  Montreal 
Gazette  and  the  Toronto  Star. 

*  *  If 

Ralph  Elliot,  a  lawyer  who  has 
represented  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  in  free-press  cases  for  more 
than  25  years,  has  been  nominated  by 
Connecticut  Gov.  Lowell  P.  Weicker 
Jr.  to  serve  on  the  state  Criminal  Jus¬ 
tice  Commission. 

*  *  Hf 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  announced 
the  following  publisher  appoint¬ 
ments. 

John  S.  Marsh  Jr.,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Observer-Dispatch  of 
Utica,  N.Y.,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Vineland,  N.J.  He  succeeds 
Louis  B.  Barsony,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Journal,  who 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Atlantic  County  (N.J.)  Newspapers, 
a  group  of  five  weekly  publications. 

Marsh  previously  had  worked  as 
managing  editor  at  the  Utica  paper 
and  in  several  editorial  positions  at 
the  Times-Union  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Barsony  has  worked  in  several 
management  and  sales  positions  with 
Gannett,  including  general  manager 
of  the  North  Hills  Group  of  publica¬ 
tions  outside  Pittsburgh,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  cluster  of 
USA  Today,  publisher  of  the  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspaper  Group  of  New 
Jersey,  director  of  sales  in  Utica  and 
advertising/promotion  director  of  the 
Niagara  Gazette  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 

Suzanne  L.  Bush,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  services  in  Gannett’s  newspa¬ 
per  division,  has  been  named  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  Courier-Post  of 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 


Bush  previously  had  worked  as 
manager  of  promotion  programs  and 
director/promotion  in  the  newspaper 
division  and  as  creative  services 
supervisor,  promotion  director  and 
research/public  services  director  at 
the  News  Journal  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

*  *  * 

John  Daly,  retired  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  with  the  Papert 
Co.,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 

In  his  new  position,  Daly  has 
responsibility  for  rewrites  and  feature 
articles. 

»  «  1(1 

Linda  Stowell,  acting  chief  of 
bureau  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Virginia,  has  been  named  chief  of 
bureau  for  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
She  succeeds  John  Woodfield,  who 
retires  after  30  years  with  the  AP. 

Stowell  previously  had  worked  for 
the  AP  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  In  addition,  she  has 
worked  for  The  Repository  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
Phoenix. 

*  *  « 

William  D.  Smith,  senior  media 
officer  for  Exxon  Corp.  in  Irving, 
Texas,  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  World  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Macalester  College  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Smith  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Times  for 
17  years. 

♦  *  * 

Criminal  defense  attorney  Thomas 
A.  CORFMAN  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Reporter,  an  investigative 
monthly  that  focuses  on  urban  affairs. 

!|c  iti  :|c 

Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  has  announced  the  following 
staff  appointments. 

James  E.  Pauloski,  formerly  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  promotion  director, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  com¬ 
munity  relations. 

Caroi  YN  P.  Foust,  formerly  mar¬ 
keting  services  manager  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  department,  has  been  named 
director  of  marketing  services. 

Larry  Schuller,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  co-op/telemarketing/art-lay- 
out  in  the  advertising  department,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
manager  of  creative  services  in  the 
marketing  services  department. 

Eleanor  Cruze  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager.  She 


fills  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death 
of  Theresa  Susemichel. 

Cruze,  who  had  most  recently 
served  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  had  previously  held  similar  posi¬ 
tions  at  newspapers  in  Ashland,  Ky., 
and  Danbury,  Conn. 

* 

Robert  G.  Ellis  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star 
and  Evening  Press. 

Ellis  had  previously  worked  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Muncie  Newspapers  Inc. 

4c  I|< 

John  T.  Williams  has  been  named 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Garden  State  Newspapers  Inc.,  an 
affiliate  of  MediaNews  Group  of 
Houston. 

Williams  had  previously  worked  as 
president  of  Harte-Hanks  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspapers  of  Dallas,  a  division 
of  Harte-Hanks  Communications  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  had  also 
served  as  publisher  of  the  Plano 
(Texas)  Star  Courier,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Angelo  (Texas)  Stan¬ 
dard  Times,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Bryan-College  Station  (Texas) 
Eagle,  and  vice  president,  manager  of 
financial  services,  director  of  finan¬ 
cial  services  and  treasurer  and  chief 
accounting  officer  for  Harte-Hanks. 

>|c  >l<  etc 

Mike  Switzer,  formerly  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Contra 
Costa  (Calif.)  Times,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manager  of  the 
West  County  Times  of  Richmond, 
Calif. 

>|C  *  * 

Peter  A.  Horvitz,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Independent  Journal 
of  Marin  County,  Calif.,  has  been 
selected  as  Gannett’s  outstanding 
newspaper  publisher  of  1990,  the  cor¬ 
poration  has  announced. 

Horvitz  previously  had  worked  at 
the  News-Herald  of  Lake  County, 
Ohio,  the  Courier-News  of  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  N.J.,  and  the  Chillicothe  (Ohio) 
Gazette. 

In  addition,  Denise  H.  Bannister, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  (Fla.)  News  Journal  and' vice 
president  of  Gannett’s  South  region, 
was  named  first  runner-up  for, her 
efforts  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Herald-Dispatch  of  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  and  regional  vice  president 
for  Gannett  East. 
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Bucks  pressman  bound  over  for  trial 

Four  co-workers  recovering  from  gunshot  wounds 


A  former  pressman  at  the  Bucks 
County  (Pa.)  Courier  Times  charged 
with  shooting  three  other  employees 
and  the  newspaper’s  security  guard 
entered  a  not-guilty  plea  and  was 
bound  over  for  trial. 

The  three  hospitalized  shooting 
victims  “all  seem  to  be  recovering,”  a 
Courier  Times  spokesman  said,  adding 
that  “they  all  face  more  surgery”  to 
remove  remaining  shotgun  pellets. 

The  fourth  victim,  a  security  guard 
treated  and  released  the  night  of  the 
shootings,  has  returned  to  his  assign¬ 
ment  at  the  daily’s  Levittown  offices. 
The  guard  is  not  a  Courier  Times 
employee. 

The  shootings  occurred  in  the  early- 
morning  hours  of  Mar.  29  (E&P, 
Apr.  13,  P.  12).  The  guard  and  two 
pressmen,  each  in  a  different  part  of 
the  newspaper  building,  were 
allegedly  fired  upon  by  18-year  Cou¬ 
rier  Times  employee  Robert  C. 
Rovinski,  believed  to  have  been  act¬ 
ing  in  what  the  paper  described  as  “a 
jealous  rage.” 

According  to  the  Courier  Times, 
the  suspect  “methodically  stalked 
each  of  his  victims  and  then  shot  at 
their  legs  with  a  20-gauge  shotgun.” 
A  mailroom  employee  was  wounded 
earlier  in  the  same  manner  off  the 
premises.  A  mailroom  supervisor  was 


said  to  also  have  been  targeted  but  not 
shot. 

The  suspect  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  attempted  murder  and 
arson  later  the  morning  of  the  shoot¬ 
ings.  Brought  before  a  district  justice 
for  a  preliminary  hearing,  Rovinski 
was  returned  to  the  county  prison  in 
lieu  of  $1  million  bail,  according  to  a 
report  in  the  Courier  Times  last  month. 

Only  one  shooting  victim,  a  press¬ 
man,  was  absent  from  the  hearing, 
where  his  wife  told  the  court  he  was 
on  pain  medication  and  will  need  a  leg 
brace  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  newspaper  gave  the  following 
account: 

Entering  the  court  with  the  aid 
of  a  walker,  the  one  female  shoot¬ 
ing  victim  —  from  the  paper’s 
mailroom  —  said  she  and  Rovinski 
had  planned  to  marry,  but  that  his 
jealousy  and  temper  ended  their  rela¬ 
tionship.  On  the  night  of  the  shoot¬ 
ings,  she  continued,  the  suspect 
became  enraged  upon  seeing  her 
supervisor  put  his  arm  around  her. 
While  on  her  way  home  from  work, 
she  said,  Rovinski  stopped  her  car, 
shot  it  twice,  then  shot  her  in  the 
knees  after  saying  his  house  was  on 
fire  and  that  he  was  going  back  to  jail. 
The  woman  said  she  “played  dead” 
for  fear  of  being  shot  again,  but 


Rovinski  left,  returning  to  the  Courier 
Times  building,  where  the  others 
were  wounded. 

The  newspaper’s  head  pressman, 
now  using  crutches  to  get  around,  told 
the  court  of  a  hateful  relationship  but 
no  physical  confrontations  with  the 
accused.  Explaining  that  he  had  tried 
to  improve  their  relations,  he  never¬ 
theless  said  he  developed  a  habit  of 
checking  Rovinski’s  face  for  clues  to 
his  mood,  noting  that  on  the  night  of 
the  shooting  he  saw  steely  eyes  and 
clenched  teeth. 

The  Courier  Times  reported 
Rovinksi  “has  a  long  history  of  men¬ 
tal  illness.”  It  said  his  attorney,  a 
public  defender,  apparently  sought  a 
link  between  Rovinski’s  behavior  and 
the  large  doses  of  anti-anxiety  medi¬ 
cation  he  was  taking. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  the 
defense  attorney  asked  that  the 
charges  be  reduced  because  the  vic¬ 
tims  were  shot  in  the  legs  only,  but  the 
assistant  district  attorney  said  shot 
found  in  the  wall  indicated  that  if  the 
guard  had  not  dived  out  of  the  way, 
“he  probably  would  have  been  hit  in 
the  head.” 

The  district  attorney’s  office  told 
the  paper  an  arraignment  is  expected 
later  this  month  and  that  a  trial  may 
begin  in  early  summer. 


Weekly  publisher  attacked  In  her  office 


Glenda  Merritt,  who  publishes  a 
small  weekly  in  the  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  mountain  community  of  Shingle- 
town,  cannot  understand  why  she 
was  assaulted  and  terrorized  at  her 
office  recently. 

“I’m  not  a  crusader,”  she  said.  “I 
don’t  have  that  kind  of  courage.  The 
most  controversial  story  we’ve  run  is 
about  some  joyriders  throwing  beer 
bottles  out  of  a  car,  but  I  must  have 
made  somebody  mad.” 

However,  Merritt  speculated  the 
attack  may  have  been  related  to  a 
letter  she  published  about  a  town 
meeting  involving  the  volunteer  fire 
department. 

Merritt,  56,  said  she  was  working  at 
a  computer  about  6:30  a.m.  in  the 
office  of  her  Ridge  Rider  News  (cir¬ 
culation  1,600),  when  she  was 
grabbed  from  behind  and  slammed  to 
the  floor,  she  told  E&P  after  filing  a 
report  with  the  Shasta  County  Sher- 
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ifTs  Dept. 

She  said  she  kept  her  eyes  closed  all 
the  time  while  one  of  the  assailants 
pinned  her  down  with  his  foot  on  her 
shoulder. 

“I’m  almost  sure  one  of  them  was  a 
man  but  I  didn’t  see  either  one,”  Mer¬ 
ritt  related. 

She  said  the  pair  scattered  papers 
around,  knocked  over  desk  equip¬ 
ment,  and  sloshed  what  she  thought 
was  gasoline  around  the  office  but 
turned  out  to  be  water. 

“One  of  them  told  me  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut  and  not  to  appear  at  the 
[fire  department]  meeting  Friday  or 
they  would  be  back  and  burn  the  place 
down,”  Merritt  recalled. 

Merritt,  who  has  owned  the  paper 
since  only  February,  said  she  was 
aware  there  was  “some  kind  of  power 
struggle,”  over  the  fire  department 
but  had  not  written  any  story  or  edito¬ 
rial  about  it. 


“All  I  did  was  print  the  letter  about 
the  meeting  on  the  front  page,”  she 
added. 

Merritt  was  treated  at  a  hospital  for 
a  sprained  arm  but  termed  the  injury 
minor  compared  to  her  fright. 

“I  was  really  scared,”  she 
asserted. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  and  the  Red¬ 
ding  Searchlight  have  reported  on 
factional  disputes  among  the  volun¬ 
teer  firemen. 

A  sheriff  s  department  spokesman 
said  there  were  no  suspects  in  the 
case,  which  was  still  under  investiga¬ 
tion. 

“Don’t  print  a  story  saying  that 
Shingletown  is  all  bad,”  Merritt  said 
in  the  inter>  iew.  “This  is  a  wonderful 
little  town  with  wonderful  people. 
When  I  was  in  the  hospital,  people 
came  into  the  office  and  straightened 
it  all  out.” 

—  M.L.  Stein 


The  only  thing  clear  cut  about  the  Northwest’s  timber  crisis,  V 
it  seems,  is  the  patchwork  of  bald  spots  splotched  across  our  forests.  1 
On  the  one  hand,  Oregon’s  economic  vitality  depends  on  timber  ] 
and  its  related  industries.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  keep  mowing  down 
trees  at  the  present  rate,  the  damage  to  our  forests,  streams,  wildlife 
and  ultimately  ourselves  will  be  irreversible. 

It’s  this  ironic  situation  that  led  to  one  of  The  Oregonian’s  largest 
and  most  aggressive  editorial  undertakings  ever:  a  three-part,  104-page 
investigative  report  called  “Northwest  Forests:  Day  of  Reckoning.” 
Spread  over  three  months,  this  series  examined  the  timber  crisis 
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om  every  conceivable  angle:  the  history  of  the  industry,  the 
State  of  our  forests,  the  people  fighting  for  change  and  those  fi^t- 
I  ing  for  survival.  It  took  aim  at  those  whoVe  caused  the  crisis  to 
^develop.  And  it  profiled  the  prospects  for  the  future. 

^  Obviously,  this  wasn’t  the  war  story  most  media  were  covering 

^at  the  time.  But  it’s  one  of  the  most  critical  battles  we’ve  ever  covered. 
f  Because  in  the  fight  to  find  a  solution  to  this  crisis,  the  pen  is 
not  only  mistier  than  the  sword.  It’s  mightier  than  the  axe. 

If  It  MattersTo  Oregonians,  It’s  InThe  Oregonian. 
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Doctor  says  RSI  is  not  new 

Tells  seminar  that  repetitive  strain  injuries  did  not  begin 
with  computer  usage  but  have  been  around  since  the  1700s 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  first  newspaper  conference 
devoted  solely  to  repetitive  strain 
injury  established  that  RSI  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  problem,  that  t+iere  is  no  sure  sci¬ 
entific  cure  for  it,  and  that  it  carries 
the  specter  of  legal  as  well  as  medical 
liability  for  the  industry. 

However,  the  medical  doctors, 
public  health  specialists,  occupa¬ 
tional  specialists,  editors  and  newspa¬ 
per  human  resources  personnel  in 
attendance  agreed  on  one  thing: 
newspapers  that  are  not  setting  up  an 
ergonomics  program  for  employees 
will  most  likely  pay  a  heavy  price. 

The  May  2-3  seminar  at  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  “RSI  .  .  .  Newspapers  at 
Risk,”  was  sponsored  by  the  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Industrial  Medicine  Associates. 

The  Californian  is  one  of  the  first 
newspapers  in  the  nation  to  develop 


proactive  policies  and  guidelines  to 
prevent  RSI,  an  ailment  associated 
with  continuing  operation  of  video 
display  terminals. 

The  disease  has  afflicted  scores  of 
reporters,  copy  editors,  advertising 
workers  and  others  who  use  VDTs  for 
long  periods  of  time  —  in  some  cases 
so  seriously  that  painful  surgery  has 
been  required.  Other  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees  have  had  to  give  up  using  the 
machines  or  have  quit  the  business 
because  of  pain  and  impaired  work 
performance. 

Medically,  RSI  is  included  in 
“cumulative  trauma  disorders 
(CTD),”  which  lumps  in  such  ail¬ 
ments  as  tendinitis,  carpal  tunnel  syn¬ 
drome  (CTS),  myofacial  pain  syn¬ 
drome  and  “trigger  finger,”  a  curling 
of  a  digit. 

CTS,  which  afflicts  the  arms  and 
neck  of  VDT  users,  is  commonly 
thought  of  as  a  late  20th-century  phe¬ 


nomenon  brought  on  by  the  invention 
of  the  desktop  computer. 

One  seminar  speaker.  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  Armstrong,  a  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  specialist  in  environmental  and 
industrial  health,  said  the  problem  has 
been  around  for  hundreds  of  years. 

In  1717,  he  noted,  an  Italian  physi¬ 
cian.  Bernardo  Ramazinni,  who 
studied  craft  diseases,  wrote  about 
writers:  “The  diseases  of  persons 
incident  to  this  craft  arise  from  three 
causes  .  .  .  constant  sitting  ...  the 
perpetual  motion  of  the  hand  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  attention  and 
application  of  the  mind  .  .  .  constant 
writing  also  considerably  fatigues  the 
hand  and  whole  arm  on  account  of  the 
continual  and  almost  tense  tension  of 
the  muscles  and  tendons.” 

Ramazinni  said  he  knew  one  writer 
who,  because  of  constant  pain  and 
weakness  in  his  right  arm,  “which 


could  be  removed  by  no  medicines,” 
learned  to  write  with  his  left  hand, 
“which  was  soon  thereafter  seized 
with  the  same  disorder.” 

Gray’s  Anatomy  in  1893  spoke  of 
“washerwoman’s  sprain,”  a  swelling 
of  the  tendon  caused  by  such  move¬ 
ments  as  wringing  clothes. 

Nevertheless,  Armstrong  and  other 
speakers  stressed  that  the  technology 
of  the  1990s,  if  not  producing  a  cure 
for  RSI,  can  alleviate  and  help  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

Armstrong,  who  has  conducted 
RSI  studies  at  Newsday,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  other  newspapers, 
urged  papers  to  create  an  ergonomics 
team,  pointing  out  that  the  causes  of 
CTD  are  linked  to  job  design  factors 
and  management  policies  at  work  sites. 

An  ergonomics  program,  he  said, 
should  enlist  the  support  of  manage¬ 
ment,  engineering  corps,  safety  per¬ 
sonnel,  doctors  and  the  unions. 


“Identify  work  areas,  jobs  and 
workers  with  the  greatest  risk  of 
cumulative  trauma  disorders,”  he 
advised. 

Injuries  to  the  most  frequently 
affected  areas  —  fingers,  wrist,  fore¬ 
arms,  elbows  and  thighs  —  can  be 
caused  by  improper  chairs,  desks  and 
keyboards,”  Armstrong  went  on. 
Wrists  and  forearms  resting  on  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  desk  put  the  user  at 
risk,  he  warned. 

Other  hazards  include  working 
with  a  too-high  keyboard,  elevating 
one  shoulder  above  the  other,  and 
twisting  the  neck,  a  practice  that  can 
be  avoided  with  a  document  holder, 
the  expert  said. 

Another  speaker.  Dr.  Lawrence  J. 
Fine,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Surveillance,  Hazard  Evaluations 
and  Field  Studies  of  NIOSH,  the 
National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  reported  that 
results  of  NIOSH  studies  at  both 
Newsday  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
produced  generally  similar  results  in 
terms  of  CTD  disorders. 

Reporters,  he  said,  experienced 
more  hand,  wrist,  elbow,  forearm  and 
neck  disorders  than  other  employees 
but  not  shoulder  symptoms. 

The  blame  for  their  suffering  can¬ 
not  be  placed  solely  on  the  amount  of 
time  reporters  spent  at  computer  key¬ 
boards  and  their  typing  speed.  Fine 
said.  He  pointed  out  that  reporters 
stayed  on  the  job  longer  than  other 
workers  who  type  a  lot  —  an  average 
of  6.5  years,  compared  with  3.9  years 
for  a  classified  ad  salesperson,  for 
example. 

Other  elements.  Fine  went  on, 
were  frequency  of  reporter  deadlines 
and  the  fact  that  they  worked  the 
longest,  had  a  higher  work  pace  and 
got  up  from  their  desks  less  often  than 
other  workers,  and  labored  in  “con¬ 
strained  postures.” 

In  his  conclusion.  Fine  said  further 
research  “wilt  likely  result  in 
decreased  prevalence  of  cumulative 
trauma  disorders.” 

He  recommended  a  joint  labor- 
management  ergonomics  committee 
to  be  given  specific  training;  adjust¬ 
able  chairs,  supports  and  equipment 
for  ergonomic  advantage;  an  evalua- 


Other  elements,  Fine  went  on,  were  frequency  of 
reporter  deadlines  and  the  fact  that  they  worked  the 
longest,  had  a  higher  work  pace  and  got  up  from 
their  desks  less  often  than  other  workers,  and  labored 
in  “constrained  postures” 
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tion  of  how  the  equipment  is  used, 
and  feedback  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  equipment. 

Both  Fine  and  Armstrong  empha¬ 
sized  that  ergonomics,  although  a 
start  in  the  right  direction,  is  not  an 
exact  science  and  that  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  learned. 

Fine  said  “variables”  such  as  job 
variance,  job  satisfaction  and  con¬ 
flicts  with  bosses  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  dealing  with  RSI. 

“What  is  the  best  balance  between 
work  and  rest?”  he  asked.  “Should 
we  identify  people  with  complaints? 
Nothing  in  science  is  certain.” 

Dr. David  Remple,  a  University  of 
California  occupational  health  spe¬ 
cialist,  observed  that  newspapers  are 
not  the  only  industry  affected  by  RSI, 
nor  are  they  first  in  the  number  of  dis¬ 
orders.  Meatpackers,  automobile 
assembly  line  workers  and  super¬ 
market  checkers  lead  in  this  area,  he 
said. 

Remple  said  that  the  treatments  he 
favors  for  RSI  include  job  rotation,  a 


work-rest  cycle,  massage,  wrist 
splints  and  education. 

The  “Newspapers  at  risk”  part  of 
the  conference  title  may  well  include 
legal  liability,  according  to  L.  Michael 
Zinser,  a  Nashville  attorney,  who 
represents  several  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  in  labor  matters. 

No  newspaper  yet  has  been  sued 
over  RSI  but  that  does  not  mean  it 
cannot  happen,  he  said.  “This  is  an 
untapped  area  for  litigation,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  “I  believe  there  will  be  litiga¬ 
tion.” 

Zinser  recommended  a  review  of  an 
individual  state’s  definition  of  ac¬ 
cident  and  injury  in  terms  of  case 
law. 

Meanwhile,  he  went  on,  prevention 
is  all-important.  Newspapers,  he 
said,  should  make  their  workplaces 
free  of  ergonomic  hazards,  first  deter¬ 
mining  if  ergonomic  problems  exist 
on  the  basis  of  injury  and  illness 
records,  employee  complaints  and 
workers’  compensation  claims. 

Newspapers  also  might  reduce 


their  RSI  risk  by  more  careful  screen¬ 
ing  of  job  applicants  —  spotting  those 
who  may  have  greater  propensity 
toward  carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  he 
suggested. 

Rules  to  prevent  RSI  should  be 
followed  as  diligently  as  all  other 
company  safety  rules,  Zinser  assert¬ 
ed. 

“What  good  are  adjustable  chairs  if 
they’re  not  adjusted?” 

The  “battlefield”  in  CTS  cases  will 
be  to  prove  that  the  injury  is  caused 
by  non-occupational  factors,  the 
lawyer  stated.  For  example,  he  said, 
there  is  research  showing  a  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  disorder  and  wrist 
size. 

There  also  are  studies  suggesting 
that  fluid  retention  and  low  levels  of 
vitamins  B6,  C  and  E  contribute  to  the 
ailment,  Zinser  disclosed. 

All  in  all,  he  remarked,  the  message 
for  management  in  coping  with  RSI  is 
that  “You  will  find  yourself  getting 
more  involved  in  policing  the  work¬ 
place.” 


Need  for  VDT  safety  task  forces  touted 

Newspaper  exec  tells  how  to  cut  Injuries,  lower  Insurance  rates 


By  M.L.  Stein 

A  VDT  safety  task  force  is  not  a 
“cure-all”  for  repetitive  strain  inju¬ 
ries  (RSI)  but  it  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  —  maybe  a  major  one  —  in 
controlling  an  outbreak  of  the  ail¬ 
ment  among  employees. 

That  word  came  from  managing 
editor  John  Irby,  who  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  establishing  such  a  group  at 
the  Bakersfield  Californian,  where, 
he  said,  it  cut  injuries  and  lowered  the 
paper’s  insurance  premiums. 

Irby  spoke  at  a  May  2-3  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  seminar,  “RSI  .  .  .  News¬ 
papers  at  Risk,”  the  first  such  news¬ 
paper  conference  focusing  solely  on 
this  issue.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Californian  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Industrial  Medicine  Associates. 

Irby  stressed  that  one  reason  for 
the  success  of  the  Californian’s  VDT 
Task  Force  (VTF)  was  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  a  long  history  of  workplace 
safety  programs,  a  factor  that 
allowed  the  prevention  drive  to  gain 
company  wide  support. 

The  VDT  effort  has  paid  off,  Irby 
said.  He  noted  that,  since  the  task 
force  began  a  policy  procedure  for 
VDT  injuries  in  October  1989,  there 
have  been  only  32  complaints  of 
RSI-related  injuries  among  480| 
employees  —  well  over  half  —  who  1 


use  a  computer.  This  number  in¬ 
cluded  one  case  that  required  sur¬ 
gery. 

Last  year,  Irby  continued,  there 
were  only  two  injuries  in  the 
company,  neither  of  them  linked  to 
RSI. 

“We  feel  strongly  that  our  numbers 
are  as  low  as  they  are  because  of  our 
proactive  approach  to  the  problem, 
which  resulted  in  large  part  from  the 
effort  of  the  VDT  Task  Force  and 


VDT  usage  tips  was  available  in 
human  resources. 

Two  months  later,  he  continued, 
the  VTF  announced  the  findings  of  its 
research  into  the  possibility  of  VDT- 
connected  pain  of  the  neck,  back, 
shoulder  and  hand,  as  well  as  eye- 
strain  and  headaches. 

Irby  said  the  group  was  unable  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  pain  was 
the  result  of  computer  use  and  how 
much  could  be  attributed  to  other 


The  paper’s  worker  compensation  carrier,  they  said, 
informed  management  last  March  that,  if  it  had  not 
developed  an  “effective  functional’’  accident 
prevention  and  safety  program,  its  insurance 
premiums  would  have  gone  up  $3.5  million. 


safety  commitment  of  our  company,” 
the  editor  said. 

Besides  Irby,  the  Californian’s 
VTF  is  composed  of  the  human 
resources  employee  relations  man¬ 
ager  and  the  managers  of  purchasing, 
systems  and  data  processing. 

One  of  its  first  steps,  Irby  recalled, 
was  to  send  a  memo  to  all  employees, 
asking  for  their  safety  concerns  and 
advising  them  that  a  pamphlet  on 


repetitive  motions  away  from  the  job, 
such  as  needlework,  tennis,  guitar  or 
piano  playing,  etc. 

However,  the  task  force  believed 
the  injuries  were  “real,”  he  related, 
and  “not  a  union  conspiracy  or  just  a 
group  of  troublemakers.” 

The  VTF  recommended  that  the 
Californian  take  a  protective  ap¬ 
proach  in  solving  or  eliminating  as 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Task  force 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

much  as  possible  of  the  problem, 
strongly  discouraging  the  idea  of 
“sweeping  it  under  the  rug  or  ignoring 
it,”  Irby  said. 

The  task  force,  he  went  on,  also 
advised  that  these  steps  be  taken  by 
top  management: 

•  All  VDT  users  view  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  video  on  proper  VDT 
use,  workstation  layout  and  other 
safety  issues. 

•  Immediate  purchase  of  wrist 
rests,  pillowed  back  supports,  copy 
holders,  glare  screens  and  headphone 
sets. 

•  Buying  adjustable  VDT  tables  as 
a  long-range  goal,  in  addition  to  ergo¬ 
nomic,  modular  workstations. 

“All  this  did  not  come  cheaply,” 
Irby  noted. 

The  VTF,  he  said,  submitted  a  pro¬ 
posed  budget  of  $37,000  for  a  quick 


purchase  of  such  items  as  glare 
screens  and  wrist  rests,  and  $200,000- 
plus  for  the  acquisition  of  ergo¬ 
nomic  furniture  by  no  later  than 
1990. 

Eventually,  Irby  recounted,  the 
cost  of  VDT  safety  climbed  to 
$380,000  when  such  things  as  new 
carpeting,  design  work  and  electrical 
installation  were  added  in.  The  man¬ 
agement  of  the  family-owned  Califor¬ 
nian  approved  the  package  and  on 
Sept.  20  of  last  year  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  were  in  place. 

Along  with  the  RSI  preventives, 
the  paper  launched  a  “You’re  in  the 
Driver’s  Seat”  campaign  to  get 
employees  involved  in  the  program 
by  heightening  their  awareness  of  the 
possible  injuries  associated  with 
operating  a  VDT. 

If  the  Californian  needed  further 
incentive  to  initiate  a  VDT  safety 
project  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  notice 
by  its  insurance  company,  according 
to  Nancy  G.  Manes,  manager  of 
Training  &  Employee  Involvement 
and  Jerry  Strinden,  support  services 


manager,  who  also  attended  the  semi¬ 
nar. 

The  paper’s  worker  compensation 
carrier,  they  said,  informed  manage¬ 
ment  last  March  that,  if  it  had  not 
developed  an  “effective  functional” 
accident  prevention  and  safety  pro¬ 
gram,  its  insurance  premiums  would 
have  gone  up  $3.5  million. 

If  the  company  added  in  the  amount 
of  received  dividends,  hidden  and 
indirect  losses  avoided,  and  increased 
production  achieved  by  its  safety 
measures,  it  saved  almost  $15  million, 
the  insurance  firm  said. 

The  RSI  conference  also  offered 
evidence  that  RSI  has  spawned  a  new 
industry.  Vendors’  booths  outside  the 
meeting  room  at  the  Disneyland  Hotel 
included  adjustable  desktops  that 
were  said  to  fit  over  any  desk,  wrist¬ 
supporting  cushions  that  attached  to 
keyboards,  a  swivel  arm  for  raising, 
lowering  or  swinging  away  computer 
screens,  and  a  curved  keyboard 
called  the  “Wave”  that  is  supposed  to 
reduce  physical  stress  caused  by  long 
typing  sessions. 


TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Note  to  ANPA/TEC 
’91  exhibitors 

In  the  June  8  issue,  E&P  will  print 
an  addendum  to  the  exhibitor  listings 
already  published  in  its  May  1 1 
ANPA/TEC  planning  pullout  sec¬ 
tion. 

Vendors  who  signed  up  for  booths 
or  whose  booth  numbers  changed 
after  the  planning  issue  deadline 
should  fax  the  information  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Jim  Rosenberg  at  212-929- 
1259. 

Bestinfo  puts  Wave4 
in  Canada;  signs  IBM 
to  sell  software 

Canada’s  Financial  Times  is  imple¬ 
menting  a  $193,000  Wave4  publishing 
system  from  Bestinfo,  Media,  Pa. 
Copy  written  on  IBM  PS/2s  moves  to 
editors  working  on  Bestinfo  Word- 
Wright  terminals.  Pages  are  com¬ 
posed  by  production  staff  on  Page- 
Wright  terminals.  Full-page  plain- 
paper  proofs  then  go  to  editorial  for 
any  last-minute  changes,  after  which 
files  are  sent  via  modem  to  an  outside 
printer  whose  networked  equipment 
is  compatible  with  the  Bestinfo  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  new  system  zilso  permits  the 
combination  of  text  and  graphics  files 
from  different  operating  systems. 


Prior  to  acquiring  Wave4,  writers 
transferred  copy  from  other  PCs  to  an 
off-site  shop  for  galley  output  and 
page  layout,  with  further  editing 
accomplished  by  fax. 

Building  on  an  existing  relation¬ 
ship,  according  to  Bestinfo  president 
Jim  Besson,  his  company  has  signed 
marketing  agreements  with  IBM  that 
allow  the  computer  maker  to  sell 
Bestinfo  software  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  as  part  of  workgroup  pub¬ 
lishing  solutions  that  include  IBM 
hardware. 

MAN  Roland  Inc. 
forms  Web 
Press  Division 

In  the  wake  of  acquisitions  and 
expansion,  MAN  Roland  Inc.,  North 
American  subsidiary  of  the  Germany 
pressmaker,  has  been  restructured 
into  Web  Press  and  Sheetfed  Press 
divisions. 

Announcing  the  change,  MAN 
Roland  Drucksmaschinen  AG  chair¬ 
man  Peter  Bruett  said,  “It  makes 
sense  now  to  integrate  the  web  press 
business  to  complement  our  combined 
sheetfed  operation  for  a  more  effec¬ 
tive,  more  efficient  structure.” 

The  Web  Press  division  consoli¬ 
dates  the  previously  separate  Com¬ 
mercial  Press  (heatset  web  offset 
commercial,  publication  and  packag¬ 


ing)  and  Newspaper  Press  (offset  and 
flexo)  divisions.  MAN  Roland  Inc. 
executive  board  chairman  Edward  R. 
Padilla  becomes  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  new  Web  Press  Division. 
Padilla,  also  formerly  Newspaper 
Press  Division  CEO,  will  “head  a 
transition  team  charged  with  devel¬ 
oping  the  best  approach  for  integrat¬ 
ing  the  commercial  and  newspaper 
business  units,”  according  to  Bruett. 

Pittsburgh,  Knoxville 
convert  to  NAPP 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  and  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  are 
converting,  respectively,  to  letter- 
press  and  flexographic  photopolymer 
plate  systems  from  NAPP  Systems 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc. 

The  Press  is  converting  this  spring 
to  three  automated  Titan  Plate  Sys¬ 
tems.  The  News-Sentinel  will  install 
two  automated  NAPPflex  Plate  Sys¬ 
tems  later  in  the  year.  When  the  two 
sites  are  converted,  all  Scripps  How¬ 
ard  letterpress  and  flexo  newspapers 
will  be  using  NAPPlate  and  NAPPflex 
systems. 

Citing  experience  at  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier,  Scripps  Howard 
Newspaper  Operations  vice  president 
Frank  Shepherd  said  the  premanufac¬ 
tured  plates  can  minimize  plate  vari¬ 
ables. 
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Typographers  agree  to  10-year  pact  at  Washington  Post 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  and 
the  union  representing  some  2 1 0  typo¬ 
graphical  workers  have  agreed  to  a 
10-year  contract  that  grants  major 
concessions  to  the  newspaper  in 
return  for  the  security  of  a  long-term 
agreement. 

“This  is  not  a  contract  we  are 
very  proud  of  because  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  we  had  to  make,”  said  Robert 
Petersen,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Typographical  Union  No.  101,  “but 
we  are  proud  of  the  10-year  guaran¬ 
tee.” 

With  the  average  age  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  54,  Petersen  said  the  union  was 
looking  to  protect  those  workers  until 
they  reach  retirement  age,  which 
would  be  about  10  years. 

Noting  that  the  new  contract 
amounts  to  a  “complete  reworking” 
of  the  union-management  relation¬ 
ship,  Washington  Post  vice  president 
for  industrial  relations  and  personnel 
Franklin  Havlicek  said  the  strong 
interest  of  the  union  in  getting  a 
10-year  agreement  made  it  possible 
for  the  newspaper  to  negotiate  its 
points. 


Included  in  the  new  contract  is  the 
elimination  of  some  40  substitute 
typographers,  who  previously  were 
called  in  to  replace  absentee  union 
members. 

Also,  the  union  foreman  no  longer 
is  required  to  be  a  union  member,  and 
the  union  members  will  now  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  small  portion  of  their 
health  care  insurance,  as  well  as  addi¬ 
tional  increases. 

Members  of  the  typographical 
union  also  will  be  afforded  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  train  and  work  in  other 
departments,  such  as  advertising  and 
technical  services,  under  shared- 
jurisdiction  agreements  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  other  unions. 

About  24  union  members,  who 
have  lifetime  job  guarantees,  agreed 
to  this  year’s  $75,000  buyout,  bring¬ 
ing  membership  in  the  typographical 
union  down  to  about  210.  Two  con¬ 
tracts  ago,  in  1974,  membership  stood 
at  almost  800.  Technological  changes 
at  newspapers  have  led  to  less  need 
for  typographers,  as  much  of  the 
typesetting  and  mechanical  work  is 
done  on  computers,  some  of  it 
directly  by  the  reporters  as  they  key 


in  their  stories. 

“Employment  opportunities  have 
been  reduced  substantially  for  our 
members,”  Petersen  noted. 


Released 

(Continued  from  page  ll) 


border,  when  police  questioned  why 
they  were  there  and  told  them  to  head 
to  a  police  checkpoint  outside  the 
zone  in  Iraqi  territory. 

Fritz  said,  against  the  protest  of 
Iraqi  police,  he  drove  his  jeep  to  a 
United  Nations’  observer  post  where 
one  U.N.  official  said  he  would  escort 
them  out  of  Iraq,  but  the  Iraqi  police 
refused  to  return  Fritz’s  Kuwaiti 
press  credentials. 

U.N.  commanders  went  to  the 
police  station  in  Safwan,  but  after 
talking  with  the  Iraqis  said  they  had 
no  authority  in  the  matter. 

After  sleeping  in  the  station,  the 
two  were  driven  to  Baghdad,  where 
they  spent  another  night.  They  were 
then  given  back  their  credentials  and 
vehicle  and  escorted  to  the  al-Rashid 
Hotel.  —  AP 


MAKE  A  STATEMENT 

to  the  Newspaper  Industry  with  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
ANPA/TEC  Convention  and  Post-Convention  issues. 

E&P’S  ANPA/TEC  CONVENTION  ISSUE  June  8  —  of  its  June  8th  issue 

aistributea  at  the  conference  and  in  tne  nands  oi  your  best  customers  and  prospects  while  they’re  making 
buying  decisions.  This  issue  will  also  go  to  the  over  28,000  E&P  subscribers  who  receive  E&P  every 
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suDscribers  when  they  return  from  the  convention.  Your  ad  here  will  remind  your  prospects  of  the 
services  and  equipment  you  have  to  offer. 
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Advertising  Data 

Data  on  the  following  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  LEADING  NATIONAL  ADVERTIS¬ 
ERS  (LNA),  reported  in  the  Standard  Coiumn 
Inch. 

To  maintain  uniformity  and  standardized 
records  for  their  subscribing  newspapers, 
LNA  utilizes  a  system  of  classification  where¬ 
by  all  display  advertising  naturally  falls  into 
one  of  four  major  classifications,  “Retail,” 
“General,”  “Automotive,”  or  “Financial”. 

LNA  defines  “National”  advertising  as  a 
combination  of  the  “General”  and  “Automo¬ 
tive”  classifications.  For  those  newspapers 
subscribing  to  LNA  service  levels  that  do  not 
include  “Retail”  or  “Financial”  classifications, 
data  shown  is  for  “National”  (“General"  and 
“Automotive”.) 


1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

ALLENTOWN 

,  P.A. 

Call-m 

ROP  Local . 

59,981 

514 

59,401 

394 

Preprint  Local . 

15,484 

44,583 

19,734 

34,983 

ROP  National . 

4,503 

4,969 

Preprint  Notionol . 

661 

170 

Finonciol 

1,432 

55 

3,055 

71 

Clossified 

65,760 

78,454 

Totol . 

147,542 

45,815 

145,817 

35,418 

Calls 

ROP  Local . . 

33,989 

4,384 

31,711 

Preprint  Locol . 

23,273 

48,848 

17,108 

34,595 

ROP  Notional . 

4,343 

5,398 

Preprint  Notionol . 

12,282 

468 

10,425 

Finonciol . 

1,902 

1,969 

Classified . 

24,448 

30,003 

Total . 

104,257 

53,722 

96,614 

34,595 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

251,819 

99,537 

242,431 

70,213 

YEAR  TO  DATE ... 

...  444,159 

208,244 

721,232 

154,544 

ASBURY  PARK,  NJ. 

Press-e 

ROP  Local 

44,480 

7,087 

59,475 

7,231 

Preprint  Local . 

7,018 

14,042 

ROP  Notional . 

7,232 

358 

8,574 

192 

Preprint  Notional . 

59 

Finonciol . 

3,582 

590 

4,401 

580 

Clossified . 

74,750 

32 

114,039 

53 

Total . 

132,244 

8,047 

195,907 

22,177 

Press-S 

ROP  Local 

28,352 

39,904 

1,444 

Preprint  Locol . 

30,957 

32,978 

ROP  National . 

6,483 

7,814 

Preprint  Notionol . 

4,216 

2,488 

Finonciol . 

3,373 

5,082 

143 

Classified . 

34,171 

43,471 

Total..., 

72,379 

131,444 

37,273 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  204,423 

8,047 

327,551 

59,450 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

....  551,775 

23,545 

894,107 

152,421 

BALTIMORE 

,  MD. 

Sun-m 

ROP  Local  .  .. . 

47,594 

5,893 

55,991 

4,960 

Preprint  Local . 

8,334 

21,247 

4,885 

14,818 

ROP  Notionol . 

12,453 

1,252 

13,421 

2,645 

Preprint  Notionol . 

309 

Financial 

3,124 

292 

3,477 

354 

Classified 

49,722 

2,287 

58,983 

4,817 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ROP  Local . 

_ 

42.799 

5,907 

50,980 

4,872 

Preprint  Local . 

8,334 

21,247 

4,885 

14,789 

ROP  Notional . 

9,405 

1,220 

9,404 

3,020 

Preprint  Notional . 

309 

Finonciol . 

3,119 

292 

3,430 

355 

Clossified . 

33,114 

2,303 

44,000 

4,153 

Posh 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local .. 
ROP  Notional  ... 

Finonciol . 

Clossified . 


27,371 

24,421 

3,771 

1,294 

31,151 


470  27,341 

4,845  27,748 

3,042 
1,924 
34,058 


Total . 

Sun-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Financial . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 


94,773 

31,278 

114,901 

29,189 

Enquirer-S 

34,780 

13,812 

34,142 

13,025 

ROP  Local . 

31,841 

27,282 

27,121 

34,435 

29,284 

19,714 

Preprint  Local . 

50,474 

4,294 

44,702 

1,971 

11,298 

2,972 

10,530 

2,717 

ROP  Notional . 

7,811 

5,798 

12,744 

79 

11,197 

89 

Preprint  Notional . 

13,454 

937 

11,704 

2,025 

3,021 

1,082 

2,977 

822 

Finoncki} . 

2,089 

1,303 

52,490 

2,455 

44,045 

4,315 

Clossified . 

39,539 

42,044 

141,474 

55,035 

152,197 

40,482 

Total . 

145,210 

7,231 

134,835 

3,994 

359,478 

117,593 

404,055 

99,445 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

374,145 

23,204 

390,999 

24,551 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  944,744  295,994  1,138,218  243,594 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  979,280  40,994  1,045,432  49,842 


Record-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol  .. 

Financial . 

Clossified . 

Total. 

Record-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Financial . 

Classified . 

Total 


BEROIN  COUNTY,  NJ. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 


5,543 

5,990 

48 


58,254 
1,484 
12,325 

2,514 
42,231 
117,010  13,022 


35,351 

14,731 

8,949 

12,420 

3,207 

34,559 

109,217 


7,240 

44,400 

140 


72,374 


GRAND  TOTAL .  224,227  85,398 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  417,444  190,908 

BOSTON,  AUSS. 

Globe-m 

ROP  Local .  50,144  242 

Preprint  Locol .  7,414 

ROP  National .  14,093 

Preprint  Notional .  1,079 

Financial .  2,984  109 

Classified .  44,499  _ 

Total .  131,724  8,844 

Globe-S 

ROP  Locol .  31,904  11,115 

Preprint  Local .  27,277  28,045 

ROP  National .  17,899  854 

Preprint  Notional .  13,714 

Financial .  2,251  1,418 

Classified .  85,770  _ ^ 

Total .  178,819  41,910 

GRAND  TOTAL .  310,543  50,754 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  821,028  118,927 

Herold-m 

ROP  Local .  27,475 

Preprint  Local .  1,054 

ROP  Notional .  5,743 

Finonciol .  1,803 

Classified  .  .  44,420  _ 

Total  101,841  1,054 


40,334 

2,258 

9,317 

4,240 

42,950 

139,099 


33,534 

25,484 

7,305 

11,032 

3,788 

43,439 

124,782 

243,881 

747,108 


47,758 

12,282 

3,195 

80,352 

143,587 


31,217 

21,244 

15,704 

11,474 

4,085 

94,750 

180,494 


28,095 

4,132 

1,178 

81,140 

114,545 


Morning  News-m 

5,144  ROP  Local . 

5,937  Preprint  Local . 

62  ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notionol  ... 
247  Financial.... 

_ 6  Classified... 

11,414  Totol . 

News-S 

5,915  ROP  Local  ... 

55,883  Preprint  Local . 

94  ROP  National 
893  Preprint  National  ... 

377  Financial . 

214  Classified . 

43.374  Totol . 


98,452 

24,840 

12,210 

2,590 

184,484 


10,224 

17,381 

904 

933 

311 

2,997 


324,778  32,752 


100,544 

23,437 

9,479 

1,944 

202,444 

337,912 


48,344 

45,808 

13,451 

13,340 

5,275 

93,544 

219,782 


1,411 

12,505 

1,833 


44,709 
31,773 
11,231 
9,441 
5,472 

_ 505  94,257 

14,254  197,083 


11,059 

14,085 

2,055 

180 

586 

_ W 

30,752 


572 

9,128 

1,299 


_ 3ffi 

11,381 


74,792 

168.336 


814 

5,389 


120 

4,325 


4,290 

24,980 


2,128 

257 


GRAND  TOTAL... 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

Times  Herald-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National 

Finonciol . 

Classified. 

Total 

Times  Herald-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional... 

Financial . 

Classified . 

Total 


544,540  49,004  534,995 

1,408,405  125,921  1,444,454 


42,133 

115,851 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


28,424 

44,090 

8,525 

8,914 

4,007 

27,914 

121,874 

302,091 

788,047 


DENVER,  COLO. 


32,144 

24,952 

4,094 

9,190 

5,147 

33,804 


4,525  113,373  10,790 


Herold-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National . 

Financial . 

Classified . 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


Post-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Finonciol . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 


55,271 

15,483 

15,014 

751 

1,820 

138,085 

224,424 


2,753 

15,757 


5,422 

441 

4,552 

105 

274 

19,174 

32,170 

134,011 

341,434 


„  „„  Post-S 

ROP  Local  .. 


7,953 


2,521 

_  20,484 

49,100  33,387 

50,154  149,932 

115,979  414,737 


Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National... 

-  Finonciol . 

34,335  Classified . 


40,570 

1,837 


324,709 

899,900 


54,401 

10,753 

15,431 

3,282 

123,575 

209,442 


27,342 

4,782 

12,574 

4,055 

1,099 

45,740 


25,402 

40,118 


21,744 

432 


44 

31,539 

1,150 

4,795 


34,335 

94,841 


Total.. 


42,444  97,594  37,530 


GRAND  TOTAL .  324,342 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  844,043 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


41,174  307,234 

135,237  847,580 


40,044 

144,108 


121,229  31,280  138,957  29,594 


Enquirer-m 

ROP  Local . 

43,422 

48,540 

903 

Preprint  Local . 

14,403 

4,552 

14,045 

4,453 

ROP  Notional . 

5,849 

5,412 

32 

Preprint  Notional . 

181 

Financial . 

2,843 

3,405 

81 

Classified . 

74,210 

4,104 

88,589 

2,827 

Total . 

.  142,947 

10,458 

159,991 

10,477 

Rocky  Mountain  News-m 


Preprint  National.. 
Financial . 


49,845 

12,508 

11,192 

1,288 

1,349 


21,445 

974 


77,214 

12,414 


2,945 

185,074 


305,300  24,525  285,730  22,282 
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Use  this  handy  form  to  order: 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.  1990) 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April  1991) 

Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1991  Edition  $80  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $72  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $1 05  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK — Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1 991  Edition  $80  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $72  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $105  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City.^ _ State _ Zip _ 


Payment  must  accompany  all  orders.  Please  provide  complete 
street  address  for  UPS  delivery. 

New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Circuiation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PAR'  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Rocky  A^ntain  New$-S 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  National . 

Finonciol . 

23,500 

20,275 

8,976 

12,858 

1,065 

23,245 

651 

19,883 

13,488 

7,426 

10,831 

1,267 

18,668 

331 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Nationol . 

29,565 

19,191 

7,381 

7,629 

4,047 

24,995 

225 

38,277 

1,857 

2,914 

23,039 

8,381 

7,640 

4,527 

5,208 

26,626 

26,733 

1,139 

3,420 

Clossified 

45,949 

31,074 

Closs  fied 

2,088 

1,873 

Totol. 

112,623 

23,896 

83,969 

18,999 

Total 

92,808 

45,361 

75,421 

33,165 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  417,923 

.  1,088,220 

48,421 

115,467 

369,699 

1,045,035 

41,281 

102,086 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ..... 

278,285 

729,944 

71,917 

173,757 

274,227 

742,091 

58,566 

178,835 

Stof-Ledger-m 

ROP  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Finonciol... 

Clossified.. 

Total . 


Time-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Finonciol . 


GRIENWICH,  CONN. 

17,957 

18,481  11,195 

5.170 


24,107 

26,584 

3.700 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Total . 

67,690 

11,195 

91,379 

4,769 

Time-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,121 

7,178 

Preprint  Local . 

17,238 

8,308 

29,281 

ROP  Nationol . 

7,046 

3,150 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,266 

10,965 

Finonciol . 

1,034 

1,013 

Clossified . 

12,650 

15,527 

Total . 

59,355 

8,308 

67,114 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

127,045 

19,503 

158,493 

4,769 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

..  316,573 

52,934 

435,206 

7,498 

HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

Cooront-m 

ROP  Local . 

34,025 

18,806 

48,044 

34,631 

Preprint  Local . 

629 

27,092 

91 

28,403 

ROP  Nationol . 

17,458 

3,090 

7,374 

4,351 

Preprint  Notionol . . 

1,106 

654 

Financial . 

2,184 

1,717 

3,488 

3,249 

Clossified . 

34,026 

1,087 

63,283 

4,018 

Total . 

88,322 

52,898 

122,280 

75,306 

Couront-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,942 

4,169 

19,717 

4,334 

Preprint  Local . 

5,440 

142,681 

2,926 

149,486 

ROP  Notional . 

9,788 

542 

6,992 

364 

Preprint  Nationol . 

13,854 

994 

11,394 

1,477 

Finonciol . 

1,661 

441 

1,689 

742 

"  -ss'fied . 

25,035 

32,580 

Total . 

73,720 

148,827 

75,298 

156,403 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

...  162,042 

»1,725 

197,578 

231,709 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  448,295 

472,911 

567,919 

607,734 

HOUSTON. 

,  TI7LAS 

Cbronicle-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

85,083 

20,890 

85,353 

6,929 

Preprint  Local . 

5,557 

57,153 

1,842 

39,865 

ROP  Notional . 

9.946 

1,400 

11,846 

595 

Preprint  Nationol . 

1,631 

458 

337 

Financial . 

1,702 

227 

2,334 

564 

Classified . 

162,174 

1,499 

183,464 

20,775 

Total . 

....  264,462 

82,800 

285,297 

69,065 

Chronicle'S 

ROP  Local . 

39,793 

3,194 

32,212 

596 

Preprint  Locol . 

26,384 

37,414 

15,602 

26,833 

ROP  National . 

10,448 

8,961 

Preprint  Nationol . 

13,028 

373 

11,319 

Financial . 

5,348 

11 

6,158 

Clossified . 

77,667 

74,050 

6,807 

Total . 

....  172,668 

40,992 

148,302 

34,236 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  437,130 

123,792 

433,599 

103,301 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,141,212 

327,076 

1,195,200 

269,357 

Posf-m 

ROP  Local . 

73,911 

2,128 

71,562 

Preprint  Local . 

2,785 

23,549 

3,821 

18,934 

ROP  Notional . 

7,548 

31 

12,298 

Preprint  National _ 

233 

165 

218 

Financial . 

1,113 

1,560 

Clossified . 

99,887 

683 

109,347 

6,467 

^Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Newsdoy-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  National . 

Finonciol . 

Clossified . 

30,883 

8,519 

4,823 

25,084 

43,016 

11,366 

16,696 

2,726 

67,226 

23,717 

1,717 

7,711 

182 

4,896 

48,911 

42,182 

10,985 

10,570 

2,692 

75,246 

Totol . 

69,309 

141,030 

87,134 

141,675 

Newsdoy-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,191 

26,628 

12,983 

23,013 

Preprint  Local 

22,211 

73,897 

12,327 

61,726 

ROP  Notional 

9,728 

5,659 

4,533 

2,088 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,194 

14,095 

1,451 

Finonciol . 

420 

980 

822 

663 

Classified . 

9,029 

19,855 

15,780 

19,778 

Total . 

65,773 

127,019 

60,540 

108,719 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

..  135,082 

268,049 

147,674 

250,394 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  386,074 

743,012 

433,606 

632,759 

L.A./IONO  BIACH,  CAIIF. 

Press  Telegrom-m 

ROP  Locol . 

35,904 

11,173 

44,349 

9,840 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,887 

18,766 

8,050 

21,501 

ROP  Nationol . 

6,203 

234 

5,808 

200 

Finonciol . 

1,761 

331 

3,141 

261 

Classified . 

Totol 

Press  Telegrom-S 

ROP  locol . 

Preprint  Lot  ol 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  National . 

Finonciol.... 


111,843  31,053 


13,849 

32,943 

6,165 

12.233 


348 


68,741 

130,286 


11,102 

28,221 

4,499 

10,524 

422 


3,688 

1,445 


Stor-Ledger-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

RDP  Notional . 

Preprint  National.. 

Finonciol... 

Ckssifitd. 

Totol . 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


Post-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Finonciol.. 

Clossified. 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Finonciol.. 

Clossified. 

Totol . 


Total . 

79,969 

4,143 

70,092 

5,133 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

191.812 

35,196 

200,378 

38,075 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  538,356 

95,067 

550,678 

106,524 

LOS  ANGILCS,  CALIF. 

News-m 

ROP  Locol . 

52,140 

16,078 

68,735 

20,455 

Preprint  Locol . 

22,811 

18,516 

22,405 

33,711 

ROP  National . 

13,752 

141 

12,824 

3,341 

Preprint  Nationol . 

1.380 

914 

Finonctol . 

1,814 

591 

3,717 

480 

Clossified . 

157,072 

193,252 

132 

Totol 

247,589 

36.706 

300,933 

59,033 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,501 

6.191 

11,982 

7,539 

Preprint  Local 

28,496 

11.706 

19,944 

11,342 

ROP  Notional 

8,472 

28 

6,315 

665 

Preprint  Nationol . 

10,793 

614 

10,774 

1,662 

Finonciol... 

493 

378 

179 

124 

Clossified.. 

62,013 

62,626 

Totol . 

125,768 

18,917 

111,820 

21,332 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  373,357 

55,623 

412,753 

80,365 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

996.779 

154.559 

1,138,463 

174,986 

Tinnes-m 

ROP  Local . 

....  128,674 

71,038 

155,273 

91,049 

Preprint  Local . 

11,602 

61,939 

12,540 

49,312 

ROP  Nationol . 

25,745 

8,167 

23,193 

9,342 

Preprint  Notional . 

680 

959 

646 

Finoncioi . 

5.644 

4,017 

10,038 

3,929 

Clossified . 

90,881 

143,676 

130,218 

216,566 

Total . 

263,226 

289  796 

331,262 

370,844 

Times-S 

ROP  Local . 

50,286 

19.660 

50,201 

15,031 

Preprint  Local . 

18,881 

34.161 

16,057 

24,662 

ROP  Notional 

20,486 

2.459 

16,311 

2,530 

Preprint  Notional . 

13,106 

225 

11,409 

Financial.. 

1,637 

894 

2,332 

1,150 

Clossified.. 

57,652 

60,982 

78,646 

67,640 

Trtol . 

162,048 

11^381 

174,956 

111,013 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  425,274 

408,177 

506,218 

481,857 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  1,199,639 

1,063,910 

1,452,827 

1,255,652 

Tinf»es-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Finonciol . 

Clossified . 

Totol . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Nationol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Finoncioi. 

Classified . 

Totol . 


Tribune-S 
ROP  Local 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Nationol . 

Finonciol . 

Clossified 
Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL- 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


1 

z 

NJ. 

68,085 

9,520 

73695 

11,607 

14,144 

362 

11,472 

293 

4,031 

754 

4,463 

1,346 

80,535 

18,878 

108,628 

16,827 

166,795 

29,514 

198,258 

30,073 

45,640 

300 

49,840 

324 

45,795 

39,802 

29,004 

34,620 

15,341 

13,951 

13,646 

1,749 

11,250 

2,200 

4,326 

5,040 

163 

65,915 

80,443 

190,663 

41,851 

189,528 

37,M7 

357,458 

71,365 

387,786 

67,380 

961,524 

171,264 

1,132,617 

153,029 

NIW  YORK,  N.Y. 

41,105 

23,299 

21,279 

15,519 

2,157 

2,220 

8,630 

4,843 

73,171 

45,881 

216,820 

122,286 

57,869 

3,912 

69,586 

11,172 

30,169 

1,755 

29,004 

3,804 

8,335 

3,579 

14,050 

3,911 

35,690 

1,543 

50,130 

1,861 

132,063 

10,789 

162,770 

20,748 

50,421 

31,722 

48,636 

33,232 

2,081 

26,973 

22,656 

42,303 

8,462 

36,976 

12,015 

8,561 

195 

9,607 

4,522 

2,504 

7,264 

3,349 

62,514 

10,999 

78,021 

12,866 

170,402 

80,855 

170,897 

93,725 

.  302,465 

91,644 

333,667 

114,473 

796,603 

223,061 

941,745 

327,534 

o 

! 

1 

CALIF. 

18,222 

2,899 

23,253 

4,786 

12,456 

66,320 

14,565 

45,333 

7,344 

36 

3,920 

476 

171 

289 

1,150 

335 

1,870 

570 

.  36,520 

21 

49,432 

62 

75,692 

69,782 

93,040 

51,516 

9,480 

95 

6,689 

321 

3,558 

53,536 

2,535 

53,051 

4,788 

1,350 

3,882 

983 

14,131 

10,080 

254 

89 

143 

12,458 

14,698 

44,669 

55,070 

38,027 

54,355 

.  120,361 

124,852 

131,067 

105,871 

331,447 

322,399 

364,286 

340,352 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Clossified 
Totol . 


Clossified 
Total . 


43,683 

14,418 

3,235 

67,771 

129,107 


2,633 

67,049 


11,874 

40,031 


427 

109 


51,978 

11,313 


5,357 

99,104 


53,336  167,752 


8,649 

40,031 

251 


12,497 

35,621 


791 

49,727 


12,683 

23,887 

824 


4,828 

98,600 

162,557 


.  121,491  49,468 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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(Continued  from  page  37) 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Examiner  &  Chronicle-S 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Financiol . 

Classified. . 

23,173 

948 

12,494 

12,492 

1,221 

37,605 

4,708 

45,908 

214 

939 

24,199 

1,224 

10,558 

11,357 

1,319 

44,122 

3,415 

44,807 

318 

25 

Totoi. 

88,135 

51,749 

94,781 

48,545 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

338,733 

154,573 

425,090 

134,051 

YEAR  TO  DATE..... 

948,358 

401,855 

1,188,700 

408,800 

1991 

1990 

1991 

199 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

Contra  Costo  Times-S 

BENNINOTON,  VT. 

ROPLocol . 

14,847 

14,428 

Bonner-m 

Preprint  Local . 

49,954 

47,449 

ROP  Notional 

4,715 

5,769 

Preprint  Locol . 

1^469 

l’483 

Prepnnt  National . 

11,982 

9,827 

ROP  Notionol . 

698 

246 

Financial 

924 

790 

niii|iiiiil  tliiliriiiiil 

Clossified . 

34,301 

39,789 

8,368 

10,582 

Total 

120,745 

120,272 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  21,257 

24,545 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

278,107 

299,244 

YEAR  TO  DATE;. 

56,496 

63,270 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

739,013 

799,474 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

WESTCHfSTIRmOCKlAND,  N.Y. 

Reporter-Dispatch-e 


Mercury  News-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

FinaiKiol . 

Classified . 

Total . 


ROPLocol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National 
Preprint  Notional... 

Financiol . 

Clossified . 

Total . . 


Mercury  News-S 

ROP  Local .  24,654 

Preprint  Local .  6$,694 

ROP  Notional .  12,249 

Preprint  Natioral .  12,925 

Financiol .  904 

CkssilM.  .  57,415 

Total  174,041 

GRAND  TOTAL .  453,784 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  1,234,494 


Reporter-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Financiol . 

Classified . 

Total . 


29,074  3,283  34,247 

14,557  5,417  12,520 

11,429  52  14,409 

185  259  180 

4,515  108  7,921 

32,174  _  34,351 

91,934  9,119  109,828 


49,403  12,788  33,754 


98,982  12,788  84,873 


Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-r 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

422  ROP  Notional 
3,334  Preprint  Notional . 


Orange  County  Register-c/d 

ROP  Local . 

123,153 

16,410 

147,218 

25,767 

Preprint  Local . 

25,270 

22,188 

20,141 

17,276 

ROP  Notional . 

15,434 

15,244 

Preprint  Notionol . 

857 

U15 

41 

824 

Financial . 

2,712 

5,424 

Clossified . 

143,327 

215,921 

Total . 

310,955 

39,913 

404,231 

43,847 

Regi$ter-S 

ROP  Locol . 

42,855 

31,955 

Preprint  Locol . 

38,770 

2,713 

32,605 

2,332 

ROP  National . 

11,552 

7,542 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,459 

9,928 

Finonckil . 

511 

900 

Clossified . 

54,897 

77,157 

Totoi . 

140,244 

2,713 

140,087 

2,332 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

471,199 

42,424 

564,318 

44,199 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

1,294,378 

127,115 

1,414,021 

128,481 

GRAND  TOTAL .  190,914  21,907  194,701  19,504 

YEAR  TO  DATE 397,624  134,057  535,648  52,998 


ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


Times-Union-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Clossified.... 


STAMPORO,  CONN. 


Advocote-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

24,422 

29453 

Preprint  Locol . 

14,771 

21,113 

15,411 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,139 

4,298 

Preprint  Notional . 

40 

45 

Financiol . 

1,904 

1,992 

Clossified . 

24,134 

39,540 

Total . 

72,570 

21,153 

90,839 

Advocote-S 

ROP  Locol . 

12,296 

8,024 

Preprint  Local . 

17,994 

11,802 

18,350 

ROP  National . 

7,005 

3,205 

Preprint  Notional . 

11,221 

45 

10,945 

Finoncioi . 

1,034 

1,073 

Clossified. . 

12,480 

15,535 

Tolol . 

42,230 

11,847 

57,154 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

134,800 

33,000 

147,993 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

338,044 

82,447 

412,910 

WALNUT  CREHL  CALIP. 


Contra  Costo  Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

40,074 

44,443 

Preprint  Locol 

42,401 

34,354 

ROP  National . 

8,154 

4,799 

Financial . 

1452 

2,824 

Classified. . 

45,079 

88,550 

Totoi . . . 

...  157,342 

178,972 

*lnc(jcates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified....  .  ... 

71,540 

2,799 

17,095 

14,841 

49,444 

2,289 

20,830 

25,391 

Total . 

126,703 

138,590 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  230,933 

254,018 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

557,989 

ANTIOO,  WIS. 

408,744 

Doily  Joumal-e 

ROPLocol . 

13,914 

14.406 

Preprint  Local 

18,944 

15,214 

ROP  Notional . 

294 

244 

Clossified... 

2,069 

2,548 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  35,245 

32,414 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

80,322 

BANGOR,  MAINE 

77,575 

Doily  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

15,481  4,363 

20,774 

4,140 

Preprint  Local . 

9,940  11,126 

13,756 

17,598 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,701 

750 

Clossified . 

10,325  114 

12,706 

397 

Total . 

37,667  17,605 

47,988 

24,155 

Doily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,175  1,411 

12,171 

1,658 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,448  18,342 

2,448 

1,496 

ROP  Notional 

653 

257 

Preprint  Notionol . 

12,840 

15,431 

Classified... 

8,422 

12,206 

Total . 

32,738  19,753 

42,735 

3.154 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

70,405  37,358 

90,723 

27,309 

YEAR  TO  DATE..., 

...  199,271  89,919 

243,420 

73,484 

Total . 

71,247 

6,969 

49,040 

Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-S 

ROP  Locol . 

14,484 

14,917 

Preprint  Locol . 

23,017 

9,227 

17,700 

ROP  Notionol . 

271 

471 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,037 

42 

9,985 

Classified.. 

5,451 

7,485 

Total . 

51,260 

9,249 

50,558 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

122,507 

14,238 

119,418 

YEAR  TO  DATE:.... 

365,154 

37,476 

361,303 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post  Herald-m 

ROP  Locol . 

26,387 

31.052 

Preprint  Locol . 

2,707 

2,904 

ROP  National . 

2,471 

2,944 

Preprint  Natioixil . 

197 

237 

Classified . 

23,132 

24,149 

Total . 

54,894 

63,286 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

37,040 

23,783 

44,332 

Preprint  Local . 

7,849 

7,382 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,770 

3,117 

Preprint  Notionol . 

197 

237 

Clossified 

30,793 

35,243 

Total . 

78,649 

23,783 

90,331 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

26,696 

25,824 

Preprint  Local . 

14,484 

9,447 

ROP  National 

5,478 

4,057 

Preprint  National . 

3,912 

3,479 

Clossified . 

17,040 

16,278 

Totoi . 

67,632 

59,085 

GRAND  TOTAL. ... 

...  201,195 

23,783 

212,702 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  523,508 

63,905 

571,040 

BIOOMINGTON,  IND. 

Herold-Times-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

29,426 

31,950 

Preprint  Locol . 

42,876 

49,932 

ROP  Notional . 

1,428 

933 

Preprint  National . 

4,690 

3,513 

Classified . . 

30,879 

27,108 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

129,299 

113,434 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

....  328,387 

321,241 

BOWLINO  G«EEN,  OHIO 


ROP  Local . 

15,891 

14,557 

Preprint  Local . 

29,988 

5,144 

32,508 

ROP  Notional . 

724 

125 

Preprint  Notional . . 

252 

CloMified . 

14,380 

14,874 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

60,983 

5,144 

44,314 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

152,749 

11,844 

157,152 

ROP  Local . 

28,507 

33,014 

Preprint  Local . 

1,539 

5,026 

1,552 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,044 

7,520 

Preprint  Notional . 

230 

272 

Classified . 

30,130 

38,123 

Total . 

44,240 

5,256 

80,483 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds 
even  better  with  our  new — 

E&P _ _ _ 

SERVICE  I 

The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 
YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  telephone  calls.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
uncomfortable  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  I  i 
SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex  telephone  feature  thrt  allows  you  to  use  I  E 

a  simple  touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants  and  schedule  interviews. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  vv 

I 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad  24  hours  a  day,  I  we 

1  days  a  week.  I  edi 

I  pro 


^Drawer  129 
'^aynesville,  NC  28786 


•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to 
at  your  convenience. 


the  applicants  phone  resumes 


•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the  restrictions 
of  9  to  5  working  hours. 

CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 
PHONE:  (212)  675-4380  FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION  CALL  (212)  230-2225 


i|&PVO,CEcUSS.nEDSERVi 

- - 3214 

f*’onth/y  , 

excellent^ls  an  ^  a 

and  productfnn  '"p: 

^Pst  be  able  to  moor  *^'**®-  Appii( 
and  have  Macinltosh^^rt"^^’/ 
ance  Knowledge  of  nho»^°  ®''P 

UP  SERVICE 

'  37.000-cSf,'"  EOirOR— 
“n  with  strong  5  needs  ; 

■'^y  editor  and^notr^'''®'°^elp 
nage  and  lead  id  von® assistant 
hng  and  y°Png  reporters 

'errid,  butSo®"’®[l^  exp^ence 
leone  with  proven  ®°'’S'''er 

Cearnal,  Editor^^rn  ®  '^•'Ps  to 

>  502.  Monroe  L/^^7^®25'^^*■Sfar, 

ssssr. 

e'relSp^|","'‘^'^^P.al  to  manage  I 

"KnSiSSS'tn'S 

‘'onanddistfibur^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of° publish* in"  •'now-  I 
ed  newspaMrs^g^'^''?'’^'®®'’-  I 

agementnr^I^'  ^^npwiedge  of  I 
long-term  olan*  applies  to  | 
staffing^"""’®’  °'Saniza 

requires  a  •®P“''’ed.  The  I 
blishing  exno  ™‘Jni  of  10  I 

3  years  anS®  ®"®®  including  I 
erience.  i’^'^°P'''ate  manage-  I 

benehlfplc^^l^^'lent.  competitive  I 

- -  ^■^^-3225  ext.  3412 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  — 

at  your  service  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

E&P  Classified 

. . .  gets  results 


- —  ext.  34 

I  ,^?Pandi>ig'^g[oup^^H^  MAN) 

I  wm  exSencVa"m4^^^ 

I  Knowledge  of  ' 

TMC  programs  Po^ta 

I  '^*24^*'RSSIFIE0  SERVi 

I  k^Sn'Srnfng^S'"^"*®'^ 

circulation  daily  few  ®  25 
I  the  confluence  of  tho  c  r  '°cate 

water  rivers  and  C 

I  pnyon.  Enjoy  excellem  t!!;®.^ 

/  head  fishing  anci®  ®”*  boating,  st 
I  scenic  North^ronl*^  round  got 
stafr  oSn  df  0.  SupefJi, 

I  in  inside  and  outsiS  ®®?®°P'®  'nvoli 
M80.  full  benefit  Salary  p 

401k  program  'ncludi 


(Continued  from  page  38) 

1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ROF'  Locol . 

19,576 

19,274 

Preprint  Locol . 

1,678 

13,514 

3,933 

6,416 

ROP  Notional . 

3,750 

2,876 

Preprint  Notionol . 

4,342 

326 

2,871 

Clossified . 

9,720 

10,565 

Total . 

34,724 

17,856 

36,974 

9,287 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

1X,964 

23,112 

117,457 

14,225 

YEAR  TO  DATE: . 

276,106 

53,081 

329,052 

41,329 

CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 


Dispatch-e 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Clossified . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


Star-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National... 
Clossified . 


I  GRAND  TOTAL .  104,503 

I  YEAR  TO  DATE 272,779 


CENTMLIA,  ILL. 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

21,254 

14,576 

837 

110 

14,397 

5,309 

19,448 

16,808 

1,097 

530 

14,886 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

51,171 

5,309 

52,769 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

132,518 

9,041 

137,355 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILL. 

News  Gozette-eS 

ROP  Locol . 

40,639 

258 

40,973 

Preprint  Local . 

100,233 

10,965 

76,992 

ROP  Notional . 

953 

1,297 

Preprint  National . 

16,641 

15,738 

Classified . 

31,959 

35,721 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

190,425 

11,223 

170,721 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

493,426 

29,374 

459,693 

CHARLOni 

/  NC 

Observer-mS 

ROP  Local . 

60,081 

97,577 

66,888 

Preprint  Locol . 

9,103 

61,613 

5,532 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,575 

119 

6,998 

Preprint  National . 

8,415 

180 

10,566 

Clossified . 

78,090 

31,244 

106,054 

GRAND  TOTAL..., 

162,264 

190,733 

196,038 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

501,434 

518,281 

595,087 

CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

Daily  Herold-m 

ROP  Local . 

67,146 

38,929 

44,596 

Preprint  Local . 

4,659 

61,592 

2,076 

ROP  Notional . 

237 

137 

296 

Classified . 

39,463 

47,913 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

111,505 

100,658 

94,853 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

288,962 

287,855 

259,091 

CLEVELAND 

OHIO 

Ploin  Deoler-m 

ROP  Local . 

75,072 

13,901 

78,825 

Preprint  Locol . 

42,422 

14,059 

39,632 

ROP  Notionol  - . 

14,776 

112 

12,208 

Preprint  Notional . 

13,125 

932 

11.418 

Clossified . 

65,020 

37,475 

70,336 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  210,415 

66,479 

212,419 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  531,230 

162,763 

571,732 

CONWAY, 

ARK. 

Log  Cabin  Democrat-eS 

ROP  Local . 

17,490 

11,954 

Preprint  Local . 

17,672 

12,962 

ROP  Notionol . 

111 

105 

Clossified . 

7,920 

7,402 

FUEL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


IKTROIT,  MICH. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


News  &  Free  Press-meS 

ROP  Locol . 

42,542 

46,527 

ROP  Local . 

101,459 

35,922 

98,501 

27,674 

Preprint  Local . 

98,618 

92.086 

Preprint  Local . 

32,092 

69,025 

22,177 

72,020 

ROP  National . 

1,219 

1,351 

17,599 

240 

13,626 

712 

Clossified . 

37,468 

54,065 

Preprint  NotKMHjI . 

Classified . 

12,724 

59,297 

1,185 

9,519 

71,582 

1,109 

Total . 

179,847 

194,029 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

223,171 

106,372 

215,405 

101,515 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

359,694 

388,058 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

606,202 

291,132 

605,993 

234,022 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

894,616 

1,000,884 

OALVESTON,  TEXAS 


Herold-Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  National . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL- 


48,893 

58,139 

Galveston  Daily  News-mS 
ROP  Locol . 

44,757 

47,319 

2,224 

2,458 

ROP  Notionol . 

363 

826 

33,690 

34,928 

Clossified . 

25,306 

27,184 

84,807 

95,525 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

70,426 

75,329 

218,111 

269,386 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

165,206 

174,924 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NCR. 


Leoder  Telegrom-eS 

Independent-eS 

ROP  Local . 

44,908 

42,538 

ROP  Local . 

36,989 

39,300 

Preprint  Local 

43,314 

26,682 

40,317 

26,236 

Preprint  Local . 

31,442 

8,048 

23,078 

ROP  Notional 

2,767 

2,123 

ROP  Notional . 

1,446 

1,884 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,836 

10.644 

Preprint  Notional . 

316 

51 

Clossified . 

32,376 

30,710 

Clossified..  . 

15,296 

16,515 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

135,201 

26,682 

126,332 

26,236 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

85,489 

8,048 

80,828 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

309,556 

62,840 

307,626 

63,835 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

216,319 

20,885 

218,140 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Joumal-m* 

ROP  Local .  930,372 

Preprint  Locol .  978,270 

ROP  Notional .  276,467 

Preprint  National .  25,231 

Classified .  726,184 

GRAND  TOTAL .  2,936,524 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  7,499,781 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  ogate  lines. 


ROP  Local . 

58,675 

51,575 

Preprint  Locol . 

9,725 

4,040 

ROP  Notionol 

10,895 

11,066 

Preprint  Notionol . 

123 

38,380 

41,706 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

117,798 

108,387 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

310,723 

313,081 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modukir  ogate  lines. 

EL  DORADO,  ARK. 

News-Times-m 

ROP  Local  ..  20,538 

Preprint  Locol  35,238 

ROP  Notional  369 

Preprint  Notional .  260 

Classified....  10,327 

GRAND  TOTAL .  66,732 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  172,307 


Morning  News-r 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Classified . 

Total . 


Tifr>es-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local.. 
ROP  Notional ... 

Clossified . 

Total . 


Times-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

Clossified ... 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


ROP  Locol . 

42,542 

46,527 

Preprint  Local . 

98,618 

92,066 

ROP  National . 

1,219 

1,351 

Clossified.. 

37,468 

54,065 

Total . 

179,847 

194,029 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 


Totol . 

66,831 

9,715 

71,778 

9,453 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  locol . 

27,319 

24,740 

Preprint  Local 

47,634 

25,402 

23,652 

28,677 

ROP  Notional . 

406 

762 

Preprint  Notional . 

19,368 

15,600 

Classified . 

21,114 

16,986 

Total . 

115,841 

25,402 

81,740 

28,677 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

182,672 

35,117 

153,518 

38.130 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

448,793 

92,365 

429,350 

97,653 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

News-mS 

ROP  locol . 

23,819 

24,708 

Preprint  Locol . 

14,348 

77,207 

11,975 

64,900 

ROP  Notional . 

1,250 

2,108 

Preprint  Notional . 

1,951 

176 

Classified . 

25,594 

25,550 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

66,962 

77,207 

64,517 

64,900 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  184,169 

182,752 

185,115 

143,493 

HYANNIS, 

MASS. 

Cope  Cod  Times*mS 

ROP  local . 

43,664 

43,106 

ROP  Notional . 

1,028 

872 

Clossified 

41,706 

50,634 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

86,398 

94,612 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  227,744 

274,450 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Star-m 

ROP  local . 

59,339 

1,333 

65,190 

1,449 

Preprint  local . 

3,733 

4,218 

ROP  Notional . 

4,597 

4,015 

Preprint  Notionol . 

131 

406 

Classified 

57,763 

71,246 

Total . 

....  121,699 

5,197 

140,451 

6,073 

News-e 

ROP  local . 

44,820 

1,333 

49,716 

1,449 

Preprint  Local . 

3,733 

4,2' 8 

ROP  National . 

4,069 

3,561 

Preprint  Notional . 

131 

406 

Clossified 

55,000 

68,610 

Totol . 

103,889 

5,197 

121,887 

6,073 

Star-S 

ROP  local . 

18,235 

23,343 

Preprint  Local . 

1,490 

8,967 

1,130 

9,899 

ROP  Notional . 

1,748 

1,822 

Preprint  National . 

4.884 

4,907 

Clossified . 

48,626 

63,468 

Total . 

74,983 

8,967 

94,670 

9,899 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  300,571 

19,361 

357,008 

22,045 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.....  744,816 

44,514 

885,951 

48,435 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  18,  1991 


1991 


1991 


1990 


1991 


1990 


Daily  News-e 


FUURUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

LAMAR,  COLO. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

MUNCIE,  IND. 


ROP  Local . 

1  Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

6,013 

524 

2,752 

4,601 

88 

6,934 

128 

2,011 

5,054 

86 

ROP  Locol . 

Prepnnt  Local 
ROP  Notional .. 
Classified . . 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

9,289 

4,689 

9,073 

5,140 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

25,936 

15,585 

27,226 

16,223 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Incnl 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

46,477 

63,966 

1,205 

11,348 

35,297 

47,831 

51,811 

1,756 

11,976 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

158,293 

148,807 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

400,902 

410,125 

LIVINGSTON,  MONT. 

Enterprise*e 

ROP  Locol . 

7,260 

7,135 

Preprint  lorjil 

30,470 

21,242 

ROP  National 

36 

Clossified . 

3,526 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

41,292 

30,476 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

109,683 

95,778 

23,491 

3,928 

1,672 

14,980 

44,071 


Preprint  Local .  6,996 

ROP  Notional .  1,672 

Classified .  16,696 


Totol . 

Stof-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

Total . 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


56,634 


7,333 

6,533 

78 

683 

4,634 

19,261 

119,966 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  285,376 


23,644 

3,142 

1,084 

15,726 

43,596 


31,863 

6,660 

1,084 

17,987 

57,594 


7,830 

5,959 

279 

657 

4,847 

19,572 

120,762 

290,034 


News  Herald-mS 

ROP  Local . . 

Preprint  Locol . . 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National  _ 
Classified . 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN 

RANAAAA  CITY,  ELA. 


57,261 
45,907 
1,303 
180 
37,258 

GRAND  TOTAL .  141,909 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  347,047 


56,617 

45,113 

836 

356 

44,961 

147,883 

375,976 


Doily  Times^e 


ROP  Locol . 

21,912 

24,957 

Preprint  Local . 

28,507 

2,016 

33,264 

ROP  NatHxxil . 

272 

Preprint  Notional . 

126 

126 

Classified . 

11,325 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  62,142 

2,016 

67,806 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

160,603 

6,426 

174,276 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-o/d 

ROP  Local .  42,257  2D,27 

Preprint  Local .  28,98 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional... 

Classified . 

Total . 


2,117 

25,492 

69,866 


11,989 

61,437 


40,924 

1,309 

30,366 

72,599 


Courier  Joumal-S 


ROP  Local . 

33,105 

33 

34,183 

Preprint  Local . 

58,222 

ROP  Notional . 

1,267 

919 

Preprint  National . 

11,959 

Clossified . 

16,475 

15.760 

Total . 

50,847 

70,214 

50,862 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  120,713 

131,651 

123,461 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

....  321,200 

363,518 

348,806 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leoder-nf) 

ROP  Local . 

43,826 

42,723 

ROP  National . 

2,247 

1,737 

Clossified . 

27,773 

37,014 

Total 

73,846 

81,474 

N.H,  Sundoy  News-S 

ROP  local . 

18,831 

15,099 

ROP  Notional . 

321 

340 

Classified 

18,852 

19,557 

Totol. 

38,004 

34,996 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

...  111,850 

116,470 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

...  306,275 

321,075 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald  Record-mS 

ROP  Local . 

86,662 

99,140 

Preprint  Local . 

55,270 

100,257 

42,498 

ROP  Notional . 

1.913 

1,451 

Preprint  Notional . 

25,192 

20,520 

Clossified 

66,691 

80,887 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

235,728 

100,257 

244,496 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

N/A 

MONTREAL 

e  QUC. 

Gozette-mS* 

ROP  Locol . 

723,549 

817,336 

Preprint  Local . 

507,285 

587,330 

ROP  Notional . 

379,433 

530,378 

Preprint  Notional . 

95,333 

164,138 

Clossified . . 

.  679,416 

926,650 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  2,385,016 

3,025,832 

YEAR  TO  DATE: 

6,084,487 

7,805,769 

18,454 

34,674 

129 

9 

3,029 

56,295 

109 

46,381 

10,737 

57,227 

113,522 

296,939 


Times-mS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  National.. 
Classified . 


Register-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

Total . 

Register-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified . 

Totol . 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


MUNSTEI,  IND. 


Arizona  Republic -r 
ROP  Local 
Preprint  Local . 


PHOENIX,  AltIZ. 


4,572 

25,988 


45,291 

41,613 

17,908 

22,970 

46,343 

33,642 

4,708 

20,638 

Preprint  National . 

Clarified 

1,753 

12,144 

34,511 

1,373 

11,512 

33,914 

Total . 

Gozette-e 

ROP  Local . 

135,312 

40,878 

126,784 

25,346 

375,214 

111,791 

354,199 

81,846 

Preprint  Local . 

78,530 

64,845 

6,944 


2,550  99,820 

33,110  250,139 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


37,899 

3,276 

3,358 

126 

23,245 

67,904 


19,145 

40,572 

1,754 

19,152 

13,999 

94,622 

162,526 


6,952 

20,538 


44,100 

_  72,598 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  431,528  172,640 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

New  Hampshire  Gozette-e 


45,178 

9,891 

3,265 

28,215 

86,549 


24,818 

41,958 

1,119 

16,632 

17,917 

102,444 

188,993 

515,415 


ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified. 

11,040  Total . 

16,821 

15  Arizona  Republic-S 

ROP  Local . 

_  Preprint  Local..... . 

27,876  . 

Preprint  Notionol 
Clossified . 


Total.. 


24,318 


24,318 

52,194 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


66,122 

71,917 

6,691 

1,304 

86,428 

232,462 


39,259 

50,454 

5,107 

14,846 

46,524 

156,190 

625,416 

1,560,610 


4,383 

25,988 


2,732 

33,103 


77,849 

64,845 

7,379 

97,655 

247,728 


45,216 

48,573 

5,024 

17,206 

62,139 

_  178,158 

66,213  676,025 

149,706  1,689,451 


Doily  Graphic-e 


PORTAGE  LA  PRAIRIE,  MB. 


ROP  Local . 

33,246 

40,392 

Preprint  Local . 

31,605 

16,512 

48,246 

ROP  National . . 

668 

465 

Preprint  Nationol . . 

903 

774 

Classified . . 

12,846 

GRAND  TOTAL...... 

79,268 

16,512 

106,608 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ..... 

196,396 

35,991 

247,608 

NORTH  BAT,  ONT. 

Nugget-m 

ROP  Local . 

22,959 

27,409 

Preprint  Local . 

54,318 

45,180 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,499 

5,237 

Preprint  Nationol . . 

1,721 

1,447 

Classified . . 

18,145 

GRAND  TOTAL...... 

101,642 

102,321 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

350,589 

354,811 

ONTARIO, 

ORE. 

Argus  Observer-eS 

ROP  Local . 

13,149 

14,887 

Preprint  Local . . 

52,116 

39,861 

ROP  Notional . . 

1,163 

935 

Clossified . . 

10,065 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

76,493 

64,004 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

189,745 

166,382 

Doily  Times-e 


Note;  figures  given  in  moduior  agate  lines. 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 
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ROP  Locol . 

16,539 

19,664 

Preprint  Local . 

33,876 

2,413 

28.993 

ROP  Notional . 

733 

792 

Preprint  Notional . 

242 

Clossified . 

6,344 

6,907 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

57,492 

2,413 

56,598 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

149,286 

4,613 

146,993 

ROP  locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  NotionQl . 

Clossified.. 

12,921 

6,425 

1,643 

2,853 

13,445 

8,340 

1,082 

3,012 

GRAND  TOTAL 

23,842 

25,879 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

58,316 

70,692 

PORTLAND, 

MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 

ROP  locnl  . 

22,819 

24,714 

Preprint  Local . 

14,696 

16,581 

ROP  Notional . 

2,590 

1,563 

Preprint  National . 

Classified.. 

10,620 

108 

17,345 

60,311 

Total . 

50,725 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,734 

18,476 

Preprint  Locol . 

29,109 

18,007 

ROP  Notional . 

657 

829 

Preprint  Notional . 

4,842 

4,192 

Classified . 

11,828 

Total . 

62,170 

57,840 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

112,895 

118,151 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

..  333,532 

351,930 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Joumal-6ulletin-a/d 

ROP  Locol . 

43,225 

1C,866 

48,740 

Preprint  Local . 

13,404 

93,204 

10,620 

ROP  Nationol 

5,416 

4,000 

Preprint  Notional . 

162 

28,522 

109 

Clossified ... 

35,775 

1,405 

41,965 

Totol . 

97,982 

133,997 

105,433 

874 

3,656 


(Continued  on  page  42) 


PART  RUN 


3087 


3,087 

6930 


4,874 

15,922 

288 

3,477 

24,561 

4,583 

15,922 

288 

3,539 

24,332 


48,893 

183,939 


14,344 

97,933 

14,092 

2,047 

128,416 


41 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Joumal-S 
ROP  Lwal 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


45,623  146,004  55,719  112,224 


Total— 

102,063 

149,390 

132,515 

120,344 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

200,045 

283,387 

237,948 

248,760 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

485,260 

668,949 

581,815 

549,467 

RALEIGH, 

N.C. 

News  &  Observer*mS 

ROP  Local . 

63,246 

6,002 

70,392 

632 

Preprint  Local . 

1,004 

13,913 

1,111 

11,726 

ROP  Notional . 

7,264 

122 

7,515 

Preprint  Notionol . 

19,612 

353 

17,680 

16 

Classified . 

110,395 

129,149 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

201,521 

20,390 

225,847 

12,374 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

542,804 

48,386 

633,187 

28,836 

READING 

PA. 

Eogle-Times*e 

ROP  Locol . 

37,076 

40,659 

Preprint  Local . 

30,700 

33,170 

ROP  Notional . . 

965 

1,467 

Clossified 

36,314 

44,622 

Total... 

105,055 

119,918 

Eogle-S 

ROP  Local . 

32,077 

28,226 

Preprint  Local . 

14,460 

18,980 

8,440 

15,915 

ROP  Notional . - 

390 

1,322 

Preprint  Notionol . - 

12,960 

10,980 

Classified . . 

22,565 

22,275 

Totol- 

82,452 

18,980 

71,243 

15,915 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

187,507 

18,980 

191,161 

15,915 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ..... 

484,611 

35,755 

502,587 

38,180 

RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette-Joumol*m 

ROP  Local . 

53,066 

59,530 

Preprint  Locol . - 

103,488 

97,477 

ROP  Notional . 

2,667 

1,670 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,936 

13,092 

Clossified . 

51,694 

58,405 

GRAND  TOTAL . . 

220,851 

230,174 

YEAR  TO  DATE..... 

640,036 

662,324 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Dispotch-nn 

ROP  Local . 

42,001 

3,648 

47,921 

3,621 

Preprint  Local . 

17,501 

3,201 

21,092 

5,039 

ROP  Notional . 

4,144 

26 

4,219 

723 

Preprint  Notional . 

88 

329 

181 

177 

Classified . . 

30,483 

1,116 

34,919 

1,854 

Total . 

94,217 

8,320 

108,332 

11,414 

News  Leoder-e 

ROP  Local . 

32,480 

3,648 

37,106 

2,753 

Preprint  Local . 

17,501 

3,478 

18,668 

4,523 

ROP  National . 

4,269 

26 

4,042 

58 

Preprint  Notional . 

417 

181 

Clossified . 

27,820 

1,340 

33,078 

1,497 

Total . 

82,487 

8,492 

93,075 

8,831 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

28,348 

26,559 

Preprint  Local . 

27,359 

2,071 

24,333 

752 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,285 

1,688 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,029 

8,861 

Clossified . 

23,929 

25,961 

Total . 

90,950 

2,071 

87,402 

752 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

267,654 

18,883 

288,809 

20,997 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

703,002 

43,577 

758,571 

45,194 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterpr;se-mS 

ROP  Local . 

71,002 

22,735 

78,545 

26,141 

Preprint  Locol . 

129,014 

121,394 

ROP  Notional . 

5,294 

4,514 

Preprint  National . 

18,396 

15,026 

Classified . 

69,096 

89,362 

SACRAMENTO, 

CALIF. 

SANTA  MONICA, 

CALIF. 

Bee-mS 

Outlooli.e 

84,300 

23,289 

89,085 

17,166 

ROP  Locol . 

25,871 

28,071 

Preprint  Local . 

.  137,115 

19,464 

1 14,270 

18,146 

Preprint  Local 

8,536 

9,246 

ROP  Notionol . 

16,131 

16,442 

ROP  National... . 

6,083 

6,171 

20  410 

17,940 

Classified . 

29,638 

40,957 

Clossified . 

.  221,172 

7,176 

219,663 

7,488 

GRAI^D  TOTAL. 

70,128 

84,445 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  479,128 

49,929 

457,400 

42,800 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  201,183 

239,184 

Post-Oispotch-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Clossified . 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


40,295  20,904 

21,862 


117,045  29,487 


SAULTi  STE.  MARIE,  ONT. 


Post-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local .  30,684 

Preprint  Local .  40,610 

ROP  National .  3,247 

Preprint  Notional .  17,452 

Classified .  40,151 

Total  132,144 

GRAND  TOTAL .  249,189  29,487 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  628,919  72,470 


SAN  RERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


Sun-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local  .. 
ROP  National ... 


Classified . 

GRAND  TOTAL- 
YEAR  TO  DATE .. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


Union-Tribune-meS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

196,018 

57,364 

34,809 

9,484 

167,203 

32,226 

64,888 

3,965 

312 

8,038 

222,035 

55,390 

36,533 

12,104 

214,076 

25,673 

53,528 

2,015 

2,764 

14,038 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

464,878 

109,429 

540,138 

98,018 

YEAR  TO  DATE .... 

.  1,460,785 

316,113 

1,646,272 

267,138 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF 

Chronicle-m 

ROP  Locol... 

41,625 

15,453 

47,670 

16,674 

Preprint  Local . 

53,942 

56,478 

ROP  Notional 

24,876 

852 

23,049 

2,269 

Preprint  Notional . 

390 

780 

Classified . 

48,327 

64,582 

Total . 

169,160 

16,305 

192,559 

18,943 

Examiner-e 

ROP  Local ... 

33,632 

14,678 

42,836 

15,872 

Preprint  Local . 

53,942 

56,478 

ROP  Notional 

23,835 

942 

22,143 

1,942 

Preprint  National . 

390 

780 

Classified . 

47,740 

65,063 

Total . 

..  159,539 

15,620 

187,300 

17,814 

Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Locol . 

23,656 

4,524 

29,895 

5,113 

Preprint  Local . 

66,166 

81,104 

ROP  National . 

11,645 

53 

12,018 

334 

Preprint  National . 

18,980 

22,880 

Classified . 

23,979 

36,101 

Total . 

144,426 

4,577 

181,998 

5,447 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

..,  473,125 

36,502 

561,857 

42,204 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  1  184,406 

80,126 

1,401,370 

93,918 

ROP  Local . 

25,247 

33,289 

Preprint  Local . 

35,918 

31,634 

ROP  National . 

3,423 

2,819 

Preprint  National . 

1,653 

1,695 

Classified . 

12,281 

15,701 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

78,522 

85,138 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

209,476 

233,471 

SCOTTSBLUFF,  NEB. 

Star-Herald-mS 

ROP  Local . 

26,524 

23,747 

Preprint  Local . 

9,168 

26,426 

3,524 

ROP  National . 

1,614 

1,824 

Preprint  Notional . 

653 

196 

261 

Classified.... 

12,297 

10,235 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

50,256 

26,622 

39,591 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

125,360 

62,086 

106,426 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Times-mS 

ROP  Local . 

44,143 

48,973 

Preprint  Local.... . 

18,019 

16,292 

22,481 

ROP  Notional . 

2,282 

2.498 

Preprint  National . 

7,824 

11,163 

Classified  .. 

27,738 

31,816 

Total . 

100,006 

16,292 

116,930 

Joumol-e 

ROP  Local. 

28,871 

31,689 

Preprint  Lot  al 

2,770 

5,845 

6,635 

ROP  National 

1,757 

1,470 

Preprint  National . 

84 

Clossified... 

23,492 

27,714 

Total . 

56,974 

5,845 

67,508 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

...  156,980 

22,137 

184,438 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  482,497 

60,050 

545,490 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

32,276 

30,129 

Preprint  Local . 

6,309 

6,918 

ROP  National . 

3,641 

3,869 

Preprint  National . 

52 

30 

Classified... 

42,169 

40,603 

Total . 

84,447 

81,549 

Preprint  Notional.. 
Clossified.. 


ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  National.. 
Classified.. 


GRAND  TOTAL .  208,368 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  541,853 


SAN  MATEO,  CALIF. 


GRAND  TOTAL 292,802  22,735  308,841  26,141 

YEAR  TO  DATE 799,441  61,593  854,259  66,648 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


ROP  Local. 

20,355 

21,761 

Preprint  Local . 

95,202 

82,560 

ROP  Notional . 

5,819 

7,183 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,588 

10,449 

Clossified . 

20,189 

28,464 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

150,153 

150,417 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

408,610 

413,338 

Post  Stondord-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional .  .. 
Classified.. 

Totol . 


SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

31,864  10,222 

60,870 
2,873 
109 

17,000  _ 

112,716  10,222 


35,869  14,679 

58,092 
2,791 

20,273  _ 

117,025  14,679 
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FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


H«nild  Joumol-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol... 
ClossifiMi . 


6,664  World-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

Notional . 

_  Preprint  Notionol. 

i,666  Clossitied . 

Totol . 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1,222  41,242 

1,397  2,405 


ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified . 

20.401 

74,183 

1,074 

24.801 

17,520 

440 

19,381 

42,442 

900 

11,373 

18.210 

278 

Totol . 

137,979 

440 

92,306 

278 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

362,070 

16,496 

327,405 

21323 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

902,776 

45,908 

947,272 

54310 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News  Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

46,580 

3,790 

48,035 

3,049 

Preprint  Local . 

71,151 

12,044 

62,689 

10,022 

ROP  Notional . 

11,735 

25 

11,203 

139 

Preprint  Notional . 

17,605 

15,440 

735 

Clossified . 

83,898 

3,193 

85,884 

2,026 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

230,969 

19,052 

223,251 

15,971 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

525,564 

47,283 

525,840 

36318 

THOMASVIllE,  N.C. 

Times-m 

ROP  Local . 

17,321 

15,922 

Preprint  Local . 

27,246 

19,288 

ROP  National . 

1,396 

1,308 

Preprint  Notionol . 

378 

Classified . 

6,493 

8.466 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

52,834 

44,984 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

122362 

114,321 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blode-e 

ROP  local . 

30,208 

8,110 

39,595 

4,772 

Preprint  Local . 

15,498 

18,711 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,523 

20 

1,630 

121 

Preprint  Notionol . 

63 

126 

Classified . 

16,427 

546 

19,053 

328 

Total . 

63,719 

8,676 

79,115 

5,221 

Dlode-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,402 

18,586 

189 

Preprint  Local . 

54,432 

45,990 

ROP  Notional . 

1,590 

1,612 

Preprint  Notionai . 

17,892 

16,002 

Clossified . 

14,499 

13,475 

Totol . 

.  109,815 

95,665 

189 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  173,534 

8,676 

174,780 

5,410 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  448,234 

21,905 

464,831 

10,156 

TOPIKA 

KAN. 

Capitol  Joumal-m 

ROP  locol . 

52,068 

49,881 

Preprint  Locol . 

11,809 

67,894 

17,950 

54,032 

ROP  Notional . 

2,158 

1,553 

Preprint  Notional . 

102 

10.881 

553 

9,110 

Clouified . 

29314 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

66,136 

78,775 

99,251 

63,142 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

....  223332 

192.886 

263,025 

173,127 

TOtRANCE,  CALIF. 

Doily  6reeze-eS 

ROP  Local . 

52,017 

52,509 

Preprint  Local . 

71,525 

61,994 

ROP  Notional 

7,663 

7,389 

Preprint  Notional . 

18,460 

15,550 

Classified . 

64.814 

91,997 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  214,479 

229,439 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  576,185 

645,394 

nor. 

OHIO 

Doily  Newsies 

ROP  Local . 

14,105 

13,729 

ROP  Notional . 

401 

12 

Clossified . 

8,849 

11,991 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

23355 

25,732 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

68,974 

71,647 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 

Ckssified . 

Total . 


Worlds 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National 
Preprint  Notional.. 

Clossified . 

Totol . 


GRAND  TOTAL.. 
YtARTODATE.. 


_  36,475 

2.669  82,313 


35,759  1,222  40,157 

2,154  1,268  2,220 

1,347  1,941 

50 

32,465  _  36,297 

71,725  2,540  80,635 


23,227  19,153 

7,043  5,472 

2,073  1355 

3,071  3,835 

23,226  22,157 

58,640  _  52,472 

202374  5,209  215,420 

534352  15,390  582,420 


WASHIPIGTON,  PA. 


Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notionol . . 

Clossified . 


Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 


121  Totol .  45,424 

323  GRAND  TOTAL .  122,244 

'Zr.  YEAR  TO  DATE 285,334 


WKHITA  FALLS,  TIXAS 

Times  Record  News-mS 

ROP  Local .  42,311  38,942 

ROP  Notionol . .  1,599  1,578 

Classified . . .  36,694  37,886 

GRAND  TOTAL .  80,604  78,426 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  215331  218,062 


Stor^e* 

ROP  Local.  486,188 

Preprint  Local .  844,510 

ROP  Notional  147,502 

Preprint  Notionol .  27,750 

Clossitied...  299,488 

GRAND  TOTAL .  1,805,438 

YEAR  TO  DATE . .  4,756,310 

Note:  Figures  given  >i  modulor  agate  lines. 


WINSTON-SALIM,  N.C. 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Joumol-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . . 

Ckissifiid. . . 

47,422 

7,296 

2,782 

400 

39,724 

8,064 

15,397 

2,225 

884 

47,761 

10,953 

2,991 

1,056 

45,778 

15,195 

18,225 

1,371 

Total . . 

97,624 

26,570 

108,539 

34,791 

Joumol-S 

ROP  local . . 

18,326 

2,287 

17,012 

3,456 

Preprint  Local . . 

7,615 

34,794 

10,574 

17,910 

ROP  Notional 

937 

1,039 

Preprint  NatK)nQi . . 

12,766 

12,232 

Clossified.. 

16370 

14,906 

Totol . . 

56,214 

37,081 

55,765 

21,366 

GRAND  TOTAL. .. 

..  153,838 

63,651 

164,304 

56,157 

YEAR  TO  DATE  „ 

...  399,502 

138,149 

445,738 

131,345 

Bogus  section 
inserted  into 
Wis.  newspapers 

A  bogus  newspaper  section  with 
anti-war  articles  was  inserted  into 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  of  Madison  on  April  29. 

The  inserts,  printed  with  the  title  of 
“Wisconsin  aStute  Journal,”  were 
first  placed  into  copies  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  shortly  after  they  were  delivered 
to  boxes  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
publisher  Jim  Burgess  said. 

“It's  malicious  and  it  makes  us 
very  angry,”  Burgess  said.  “We’ve 
consulted  counsel  and  there  are  a 
variety  of  both  civil  and  criminal  com¬ 
plaints  that  are  possible.” 

The  publisher  said  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  prank  tried  to  dupe  news¬ 
paper  stands  into  accepting  the  fake 
inserts  later  in  the  day. 

“They  just  walk  into  one  of  our 
dealers’  locations  with  a  bundle  and 
say  ‘These  are  late,  could  you  put 
them  in?’  ”  Burgess  said. 

The  insert  used  the  same  lettering 
style  and  same  size  newsprint  as  the 
newspaper  and  included  articles 
entitled  “U.S.  ignored  Iraqi  peace 
offers”  and  “National  security  vs. 
national  priorities.” 

Burgess  said  the  inserts  reached 
thousands  of  newspapers  but  there 
was  no  exact  total  immediately  avail¬ 
able. 

The  Capital  Times,  the  other  daily 
newspaper  in  Madison,  reported  that 
it  received  an  anonymous  call  from  a 
woman  who  said  several  people  took 
part  in  the  prank.  She  said  the  perpe¬ 
trators  spent  about  $500  to  print  about 
15,000  of  the  bogus  inserts,  using 
computers  to  create  an  insert  that 
looked  similar  to  the  State  Journal. 

The  caller  said  the  perpetrators 
were  protesting  what  it  considered  to 
be  “unastute”  newspaper  coverage 
which  was  slanted  “toward  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  side”  in  the  Gulf  war. 

State  Journal  editor  Frank  Denton 
said  the  newspaper  had  requested 
that  Madison  police  and  the  FBI 
investigate  the  incident. 

Denton  said  his  newspaper  pre¬ 
sented  several  sides  to  the  war  in  its 
coverage  and  that  some  readers  com¬ 
plained  that  the  newspaper  printed 
too  many  anti-war  stories. 

Denton  called  the  perpetrators 
“cowards”  and  said  they  were  “part 
of  a  national  network  of  some  or^ni- 
zation  that  has  been  unable  to  achieve 
legitimacy  in  espousing  its  narrow 
politics.” 

—  AP 
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Anti-Gulf  war  cartoonists  got  reader  flak 

Political  artists  who  attended  AAEC  convention  in  Memphis  talk 
about  receiving  phoned  death  threats,  nasty  mail,  and  more 


By  David  Astor 

Several  editorial  cartoonists  who 
opposed  the  Persian  Gulf  war 
received  a  tremendous  amount  of 
flak,  including  death  threats,  for  their 
commentary. 

This  negative  reader  response  was 
the  topic  of  informal  conversation  at 
the  recent  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists  convention  in 
Memphis.  Ten  days  later,  E&P  talked 
to  four  AAEC  attendees  by  phone  to 
get  more  details  about  the  reaction 
their  Gulf  war  drawings  elicited  ear¬ 
lier  this  year. 

“I  was  criticizing  our  government 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  war  and  people  didn't  like  that  at 
all,”  commented  St.  Petersburg 
Times  editorial  cartoonist  Clay  Ben¬ 
nett,  who  said  two  people  left  phone 
messages  for  him  wishing  he  were 
dead. 

“One  guy  called  to  say  he  knew  my 
father  was  an  ex-military  officer,” 
said  the  33-year-old  cartoonist.  His 
message?  “Just  tell  Mr.  Bennett  I 
think  his  father  should  have  taken  a 
rifle  and  shot  him.” 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  staffer  Den¬ 
nis  Draughon,  29,  said  he  received 
two  phone  calls  threatening  his  life 
after  doing  an  anti-Gulf  war  cartoon 
based  on  Country  Joe  McDonald’s 
famous  Vietnam-era  protest  song,  “I- 
Feel-Like-I’m-Fixin’-To-Die  Rag.” 

Draughon 's  cartoon,  and  one  of  the 
Bennett  drawings  that  elicited  angry 
reader  response,  accompany  this  arti¬ 
cle. 

The  two  cartoonists  said  they  basi¬ 
cally  shrugged  off  the  phone  calls. 

“There  were  no  physical  threats,” 
observed  Bennett.  “It  was  all  just 
rhetoric  to  me  ...  .  People  were  get- 
ting  it  all  over,  [including 
demonstrators]  at  rallies.  I  didn’t  feel 
like  I  was  being  singled  out.” 

The  North  America  Syndicate 
(NAS)-distributed  Bennett  added, 
“It’s  part  of  the  business.  I  was  just 
doing  my  job.” 

Bennett  noted  that  he  has  received 
other  threats  in  the  past,  including 
one  from  a  man  who  vowed  to  rape 
him  because  of  a  cartoon  about  the 
Mapplethorpe  photo  exhibit  con- 


A  Clay  Bennett  cartoon  from  the  period 
when  Iraq  was  driven  out  of  Kuwait. 


•PEACENIK' 

A  Dennis  Draughon  cartoon  drown  just 
before  the  U.S.  began  bombing  Iraq. 


troversy. 

“You  have  to  expect  some  sort  of 
abuse,”  agreed  Draughon.  “It’s 
comes  with  the  territory.  After  all, 
you’re  given  the  space  five  times  a 
week  to  abuse  everyone  else!” 

Commenting  on  the  Gulf  cartoon 
threats  specifically,  Draughon  said  he 
“didn’t  take  them  very  seriously. 
Phone  calls  are  not  that  threatening  if 
they  aren’t  followed  up  by  physical 
acts.  My  phone  number  and  address 
are  listed,  but  I  never  got  a  visit  to  my 
home.  The  callers  were  letting  off 
steam  the  best  way  they  knew  how. 
They  weren’t  the  type  to  write  letters 
to  the  editor!” 

Draughon  —  who  also  received 
lower-key  phone  complaints  about 
the  cartoon — said  he  felt  more  intimi¬ 
dated  when  a  reader  sent  him  a  box 
containing  a  dead  skunk  last  year, 
although  he  is  still  not  sure  what 
drawing  elicited  that  mailing. 

Bennett  knew  what  drawing  was 
being  protested  when  he  received  a 


mailing  last  December  because  it  had 
excrement  smeared  all  over.  It  was  a 
Gulf-related  Sunday  cartoon  showing 
a  gas  pump  with  slots  for  gallons, 
dollars  —  and  lives. 

“The  cartoon  was  in  color,  so  it 
really  worked  well  with  the  brown,” 
joked  Bennett. 

Another  time,  Bennett  received  an 
Iraqi  flag  from  a  pro-war  reader  who 
signed  himself  “Proud  American”  — 
and  gave  his  return  address.  The  car¬ 
toonist  sent  the  flag  back  with  a  note 
saying,  “Being  an  ethical  journalist,  I 
don’t  accept  gratuities  for  my  work.” 

Another  NAS-distributed  creator, 
Joel  Pett  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald-Leader,  said  area  religious  groups 
threatened  to  boycott  the  paper  over 
his  editorial  cartoons.  One  furious 
minister  used  a  sermon  to  compare 
Pett  with  actress  Jane  Fonda,  who 
opposed  the  Vietnam  War,  and  former 
U.S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  an  anti-Gulf  war  activist. 

Pett  added  that  he  received  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unsigned  letters  cursing  him 
out. 

“I  did  a  lot  of  cartoons  against  the 
war,  but  only  three  vilifying  Saddam 
Hussein,”  said  Pett.  “I  figured  every¬ 
one  knew  what  he  was  like.” 

A  number  of  Pett’s  cartoons  criti¬ 
cized  the  extreme  support-the-war 
mentality  of  many  Americans  while 
others  took  on  George  Bush.  One 
showed  the  president  kneeling  in 
front  of  an  “altar”  containing  a  huge 
$20  bill  flanked  by  two  oil  barrels  lit 
like  candles.  “Dallah  be  praised!” 
Bush  says  in  a  thought  balloon. 

Chris  OBrion  of  the  Woodbridge 
(Va.)  Potomac  News  said  he  was 
“cursed  out  on  the  phone,”  “told  to 
go  to  Canada,”  and  more  for  his  anti¬ 
war  cartoons.  People  also  sent  back 
cartoons  with  scribbled  messages 
such  as  “You  should  have  been 
aborted.” 

One  of  OBrion’s  cartoons  showed 
an  American  flag-draped  coffin  with 
the  caption,  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Virginia,”  the  state  song. 

OBrion  didn’t  regret  doing  this  and 
other  drawings.  “They  accomplished 
what  editorial  cartoons  should  do,” 
he  said.  “They  provoked  discus- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
sion.” 

“As  much  as  I  hated  the  war,  it 
inspired  my  work,”  added  Bennett. 
“I  went  to  work  each  day  with  a  sense 
of  purpose.  I  found  it  exhilarating,  in  a 
way,  that  people  were  getting  angry 
with  my  work.” 

A  number  of  readers  have  also  pro¬ 
tested  non-Gulf  cartoons  by  Bennett 
and  the  three  other  interviewees  over 
the  years,  but  there  was  a  higher  vol¬ 
ume  of  negative  reaction  to  the  Gulf 
commentary. 

“There  were  way,  way,  way  more 
letters,”  said  Pett.  “It  takes  a  lot  to 
get  people  to  write.” 


“My  paper  got  about  40  phone  calls 
and  15  or  20  letters,”  reported 
OBrion,  “which  is  a  lot  for  about 
26,000  circulation.” 

Given  the  fact  that  most  newspa¬ 
pers  supported  the  war,  why  did  the 
small  amount  of  anti-war  commen¬ 
tary  that  reached  print  bother  some 
readers  so  much? 

“People  always  want  to  think 
they’re  right,”  replied  Bennett. 
“Whenever  they’re  confronted  with 
any  doubt,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  life  and  death  matters,  some  of 
them  become  extremely 
reactive  ....  People  cheering  for 
the  ‘white  hats’  don’t  want  any  grays 


in  there.” 

Of  course,  anti-Gulf  war  editorial 
cartoonists  also  received  positive 
calls  and  letters  from  readers  who 
agreed  with  them.  Wartime  polls 
showed  that  10  to  20%  of  Americans 
were  against  Bush’s  Gulf  actions  — 
with  that  number  growing  this  spring 
as  Saddam  Hussein  retains  power, 
Kurds  continue  to  suffer,  and  Mideast 
problems  seem  as  intractable  as  ever. 

And  how  did  the  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists’  newspapers  react  to  the  angry 
pro-war  reader  response?  The  car¬ 
toonists  interviewed  said  they 
received  anywhere  from  good  to 
excellent  backing  from  their  papers. 


Do  too  many  funny  editorial  cartoons  get  reprinted? 


Three  prominent  publications 
which  reprint  editorial  cartoons  were 
criticized  for  choosing  mostly  humor¬ 
ous  rather  than  hard-hitting  drawings. 

“[Many  of  us]  have  to  face  editors 
who  will  not  run  powerful  cartoons 
with  powerful  images,”  said  Bill  Day. 
“We  hope  every  once  in  a  while  that 
the  New  York  Times,  Washington 
Post,  and  Newsweek  will  not  be  as 
cowardly  as  our  own  editors  are  at 
times  and  run  strong  and  meaningful 
editorial  cartoons.” 

The  Detroit  Free  Press/Tribune 
Media  Services  (TMS)  political  artist 
added  that  he  thinks  humorous  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  are  worth  reprinting, 
too,  but  wants  to  see  more  balance. 

Day  spoke  from  the  audience  dur¬ 
ing  the  question-and-answer  portion 
of  a  “What  Gets  Reprinted”  session 
at  the  recent  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists  meeting  in 
Memphis.  The  three  AAEC  panelists 
he  addressed  were  Times  “Week  in 


Review”  section  editor  Dan  Lewis, 
Post  national  weekly  edition  editor 
Lawrence  Meyer,  and  Newsweek 
picture  editor  Guy  Cooper. 

“Most  cartoons  coming  across  my 
desk  tend  to  be  funny,”  responded 
Lewis,  referring  to  the  increasing 
number  of  political  artists  who  are 
gag-oriented. 

He  added  that  “sometimes  1 
choose  editorial  cartoons  that  just 
make  me  laugh”  in  order  to  give  read¬ 
ers  a  “break”  from  the  serious  things 
they  have  to  deal  with  in  the  rest  of  the 
Times  and  in  their  lives.  Lewis  also 
contended  that  some  of  the  editorial 
cartoons  which  do  have  “heavy  mes¬ 
sages”  are  not  done  interestingly 
enough. 

Lewis  did  state  that  his  favorite 
editorial  cartoons  are  “funny  and 
serious”  at  the  same  time. 

While  he  enjoys  humor,  Lewis  said 
he  wished  more  American  editorial 
cartoons  were  like  the  “thoughtful. 


Gripp  with  Creators  as  sales  exec 


Former  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service  execu¬ 
tive  Douglas  Gripp  has  joined  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  as  regional  sales  direc¬ 
tor  based  in  Virginia. 

The  56-year-old  Gripp  replaces 
Mary  Ann  Veldman,  who  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  licensing  projects  for  Cre¬ 
ators. 

Gripp  was  vice  president,  general 
manager,  editorial  director,  and  a 
sales  executive  at  LAT-WP  from  1978 
to  1989.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  UPI 
reporter,  news  editor,  bureau  chief, 
business  manager,  and  general  execu¬ 
tive  in  San  Francisco,  Oregon,  Los 
Angeles,  Stockholm,  London,  and 
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Washington,  D.C. 

While  at  UPI,  Gripp  supervised 
three  people  who  went  on  to  promi¬ 
nent  positions  in  syndication  —  Cre¬ 
ators  president  Richard  Newcombe, 
King  Features  Syndicate  vice  presi¬ 
dent/general  manager  Larry  Olsen, 
and  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
editorial  director/general  manager 
Alan  Shearer. 

The  Portland  native,  who  began  his 
career  as  an  advertising  copy  editor  at 
the  Oregonian,  had  been  working  on  a 
book  project  since  1989. 

Veldman  joined  Creators  in  1988, 
and  was  the  regional  sales  director 
based  in  Kentucky. 


dark,  brooding”  European  cartoons 
he  had  seen  during  an  AAEC  session 
immediately  preceding  the  reprint 
panel. 

Lewis,  however,  hastened  to  add, 
“I’m  generally  happy  with  what  we 
get.  I’m  amazed  that  people  who  draw 
four  or  five  times  a  week  can  do  so 
well.” 

Meyer,  in  his  response  to  Day, 
_ (Continued  on  page  46) 
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(Continued  from  page  45) 
said,  “In  principle.  I’m  not  against 
running  anything  if  it’s  tasteful  and 
relevant.”  But  he  added  that  the  Post 
weekly  is  “not  an  underground 
paper.” 

Cooper  said  Newsweek  is  a  “news- 
driven  engine”  which  runs  editorial 
cartoons  “based  on  the  stories  of  the 
week.”  He  added  that  the  magazine 
uses  funny  cartoons  when  “appropri¬ 
ate”  and  serious  ones  on  topics,  such 
as  the  AIDS  and  crack  epidemics, 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
humor. 

“I  like  cartoons  that  sting  a  little,” 
he  declared. 

Meyer  said  the  Post  weekly  espe¬ 
cially  welcomes  race-related  car¬ 
toons.  “We  run  a  lot  of  articles  on 
racial  issues,”  he  explained.  “I  feel 
it’s  the  number  one  domestic  prob¬ 
lem.” 

What  kind  of  cartoons  are  not  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  panelists? 

“I  will  not  show  a  cartoon  mooning 
the  president  or  with  body  parts  flying 
through  the  air,”  said  Lewis.  “I  also 
apply  a  standard  of  journalism.  You 
ought  not  to  exaggerate  unfairly.  If  a 
cartoon  leaves  the  impression  that 
James  Baker  met  with  Saddam  Hus¬ 
sein  when  he  didn’t,  that’s  grounds 
for  exclusion.” 

Lewis  added  that  if  he  receives  a  lot 
of  cartoons  in  one  week  with  “dupli¬ 
cate  ideas”  —  such  as  the  many 
takeoffs  on  Hussein’s  “mother  of  all 
battles”  quote  several  months  ago  — 
he  might  not  use  any  of  them. 

Meyer  said  he  shies  away  from 
racially  stereotypical  cartoons  about 
the  Japanese  and  others. 

“When  the  Gulf  war  started,  I  told 
my  staff  to  be  careful  about  racist 
treatment  of  Arabs,”  Meyer  recalled. 

“We’re  careful  about  racism,  sex¬ 
ism,  and  homophobia,”  added 
Cooper.  “We  must  be  aware  of  that 
while  not  being  a  victim  of  political 
rectitude.” 

Cooper  also  said  Newsweek  runs 
editorial  cartoons  smaller  than  many 
newspapers,  so  it  is  reluctant  to  pub¬ 
lish  multipanel  ones  that  would  be 
hard  to  read. 

The  panelists  also  revealed  some 
numbers  relating  to  their  cartoon¬ 
picking  jobs. 

Lewis,  for  instance,  reported  that 
he  receives  about  300  submissions  a 
week  but  can  run  only  three  or  four 
in  his  “Views”  space.  “I  wish  we  had 
more  room,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  over  a  recent  six- 
month  period,  “Views”  included  the 
work  of  40  different  cartoonists  — 
with  23  of  them  appearing  only  once. 

Cooper  said  Newsweek  receives 


Lawrence  Meyer  (left),  Dan  Lewis,  and  Guy  Cooper. 


Bill  DeOre 


Bill  Day 


more  than  350  to  400  submissions  a 
week  but  can  run  only  three  on  its 
“Perspectives”  page.  The  magazine 
does  use  about  a  half-dozen  editorial 
cartoons  in  its  occasional  special 
issues. 

The  Post  weekly  reprints  more  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  than  Newsweek  and 
the  Times  —  about  20  in  each  edition, 
according  to  Meyer.  He  added  that  a 
“total  unknown”  can  submit  along 
with  syndicated  and  unsyndicated 
staff  editorial  cartoonists. 

What  about  payments?  Newsweek 
offers  $100  per  reprinted  cartoon,  the 
Times  $50,  and  the  Post  weekly, 
according  to  Meyer,  “next  to  noth¬ 
ing.” 

“We  figure  people  are  in  it  for  the 
exposure,  not  the  money,”  stated 
Lewis. 

All  three  panelists  said  their  publi¬ 
cations  consider  faxed  editorial  car¬ 
toon  submissions  —  which  are  obvi¬ 
ously  more  timely — as  well  as  mailed 
ones.  This  led  session  attendees  to 
ask  for  the  fax  numbers,  which  were 
given. 

“We  don’t  like  to  reproduce  from 
faxes,  so  if  we  want  to  use  the  car¬ 
toon,  we  ask  that  it  be  sent  by  over- 

Columbus  cartoons 

Witty  World  magazine  has  mailed 
cards  to  3,100  foreign  and  1,900 
American  cartoonists  seeking  sub¬ 
missions  for  a  book  commemorating 
the  500th  anniversary  of  Christopher 
Columbus’  “discovery”  of  America. 
“Was  it  worth  it?”  is  the  theme. 

June  15  is  the  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions,  which  should  be  sent  to  Witty- 
World  at  P.O.  Box  1458,  North 
Wales,  Pa.  19454. 


night  mail,”  said  Cooper. 

The  Newsweek  editor,  by  the  way, 
mentioned  that  he  misses  Ronald 
Reagan  as  an  editorial  cartoon  sub¬ 
ject. 

Speaking  of  people  like  the  former 
president,  there  was  debate  at  the 
AAEC  business  meeting  the  next  day 
about  whether  politicians  and  other 
national  figures  are  worth  having  as 
convention  speakers. 

“They  don’t  say  a  thing  when  they 
get  here,”  declared  AAEC  secretary- 
treasurer  Bill  DeOre  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  and  Universal  Press 
Syndicate.  “They  bore  the  hell  out  of 
me.  They’re  not  going  to  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  we  haven’t  heard  before.” 

However,  Signe  Wilkinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  said  bring¬ 
ing  national  figures  to  AAEC  conven¬ 
tions  gives  these  figures  a  chance  to 
“hear  our  side.” 

Rob  Rogers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  United  Feature  Syndicate  com¬ 
mented  that  having  “notable  people 
on  panels  makes  it  easier  to  sell  going 
to  the  convention  to  our  editors.” 

Also,  Michael  Ramirez  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  and  Copley 
News  Service  said  editorial  cartoonists 
who  work  for  smaller  papers  might 
not  get  a  chance  to  encounter  national 
figures  except  at  AAEC  conventions. 

He  added  that  AAEC  members 
don’t  have  to  just  listen  to  big-name 
guest  speakers;  they  can  question 
them  and  confront  them,  too. 

“But  when  they’re  here,  we  don’t 
get  down  on  them  enough,”  said  Lee 
Judge  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

DeOre  said  politicians  are  not  going 
to  quake  even  if  AAEC  members  are 
hard  on  them.  “They’ve  been  in  front 
of  tougher  groups  than  us,”  he  said. 

There  was  also  discussion  about 
whether  AAEC  convention  work¬ 
shops  each  year  should  focus  on 
political  and  social  issues  (racism,  the 
environment,  etc.)  or  emphasize  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  editorial  cartooning 
itself  (getting  reprinted,  using  com¬ 
puters,  etc.). 

Judge  said  editorial  cartoonists 
keep  up  on  various  political  and  social 
issues  during  the  year  as  part  of  their 
jobs,  and  thus  don’t  need  to  learn 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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of  this  engaging  strip  about  an  irascible  —  but  endearing  — 
curmudgeon,  to  our  outstanding  feature  lineup. 
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(Continued  from  page  46) 
about  them  at  conventions.  He  did 
say  he  would  be  more  amenable  to 
discussing  these  issues  if  the  focus 
were  cartoon-related. 

Draper  Hill  of  the  Detroit  News, 
who  brought  up  the  whole  subject  of 
who  and  what  should  be  on  conven¬ 
tion  agendas,  said  he  would  like  to  see 
“heavier  topics”  discussed. 

AAEC  president  Mike  Keefe  of  the 
Denver  Post  and  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate  (NAS)  noted  that  a  “Race  Rela¬ 
tions  in  the  ’90s”  session  scheduled 
for  the  Memphis  convention  had 
unfortunately  fallen  through,  but  said 
he  hoped  a  similar  workshop  could  be 
held  next  year. 

Keefe  added  that  AAEC  members 
need  to  make  more  suggestions  on 
possible  workshop  topics. 

Kevin  “KAL”  Kallaugher  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Cartoonists  & 
Writers  Syndicate  observed  that 
AAEC  convention  attendees  “rarely 
discuss  politics”  with  each  other  even 
on  an  informal  basis.  Given  the  philo¬ 
sophical  differences  among  various 
members,  he  added,  this  reticence 
may  be  a  way  “to  protect  friend¬ 
ships.” 

When  the  AAEC  does  talk  specifi¬ 
cally  about  editorial  cartoon  matters, 
“I’d  like  to  see  more  stuff  on  how  we 
get  ideas,”  said  Walt  Handelsman  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
TMS.  “There’s  an  awful  lot  about  the 
artwork.” 

In  other  business  meeting  matters, 
DeOre  announced  that  the  AAEC  had 
342  members  as  of  last  month. 

Heading  this  membership  in,  1991- 
92  will  be  Brian  Basset.  The  Seattle 
Times  editorial  cartoonist,  who  also 
does  the  “Adam”  comic  for  Univer¬ 
sal,  has  been  serving  as  president¬ 
elect  during  1990-91. 

Nominated  for  1991-92  president¬ 
elect  at  the  Memphis  meeting  were 
Jim  Larrick  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  and  Dick  Wright  of  the 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 
and  United. 

Running  unopposed  for  vice  presi¬ 
dent  is  current  AAEC  director  Vance 
Rodewalt  of  the  Calgary  Herald  and 
Miller  Features,  while  KAL  is  the  sole 
candidate  for  secretary-treasurer. 

And  vying  for  three  1991-92  direc¬ 
tors  spots  are  Chuck  Asay  of  the  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph', 
Bruce  Beattie  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News  Journal  and  Copley,  who 
also  does  the  “Snafu”  comic  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
(NEA);  Steve  Benson  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Morning  News  Tribune  and 
TMS;  Mark  Bolton  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger',  Joel  Pett  of 


the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
and  NAS;  and  Scott  Stantis  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  TMS,  who  also 
does  “The  Buckets”  comic  for  TMS. 

AAEC  members  will  vote  by  mail 
for  their  new  officers,  who  take  over 
this  summer. 

And  there  was  a  vote  on  the 
AAEC’s  1994  and  1995  convention 
sites,  which  will  be  New  Orleans  and 
Baltimore.  Colorado  Springs  and 
Austin  had  previously  been  chosen 
for  1992  and  1993. 

Keefe  joked  that  if  the  organization 
met  in  two  sites  in  a  single  year, 
“hard-hitting  cartoonists  could  be  in 
one  place  and  the  funny  ones  in 
another!” 

— David  Astor 

Offer  was  deceptive 

A  Creators  Syndicate  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  offered  an  Iowa  newspa¬ 
per  a  deceptive  deal  involving 
“Crankshaft”  not  long  before  the 
comic  strip’s  May  12  move  to  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate. 

CS  president  Richard  Newcombe 
said  the  rep  is  “an  inexperienced 
salesperson  who  made  a  very  serious 
mistake,”  and  added  that  her  action 
“absolutely  does  not  reflect  company 
policy”  and  that  there  was  “no  con¬ 
spiracy”  to  deny  Universal  “Crank- 

cKoff"  plipritQ 

Ed  McGrath  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
(Iowa)  Daily  Nonpareil  told  E&P  that 
the  rep,  Mimi  Cafarchia,  contacted 
him  earlier  this  month  with  a  two-for- 
one  offer.  According  to  McGrath,  she 
informed  him  that  he  could  have 
“Crankshaft”  and  a  second  CS  fea¬ 
ture  for  the  price  the  paper  was 
already  paying  for  “Crankshaft.” 

McGrath  said  Cafarchia  subse¬ 
quently  told  him  to  fax  CS  a  notice 
canceling  the  existing  “Crankshaft” 
contract  by  May  11  if  he  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  this  two-for-one 
deal.  The  implication  was  that  CS 
would  issue  a  new,  reworked 
“Crankshaft”  agreement  with  the 
20,0()0-circulation  Iowa  paper  after 
receiving  this  cancellation  notice. 

The  Daily  Nonpareil  managing  edi¬ 
tor  said  he  was  thinking  about  taking 
on  Jerry  Van  Amerongen’s  “Ballard 
Street”  strip  as  the  second  CS  feature 
when  he  received  word  from  Univer¬ 
sal  that  it  was  syndicating  “Crank¬ 
shaft”  as  of  May  12  (see  story  in  last 
week’s  E&P).  McGrath  said  the  CS 
sales  rep  never  told  him  the  Tom 
Batiuk/Chuck  Ayers  comic  was 
switching  syndicates,  although  he 
feels  Cafarchia  “must  have  known.” 
“It  rubbed  me  the  wrong  way,” 


declared  McGrath.  “This  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  before  with  a  syndicate, 
and  I’ve  been  in  the  business  20 
years.” 

McGrath  said  he  was  puzzled  about 
why  the  rep  made  the  offer.  He  noted 
that  even  if  he  had  faxed  the  “Crank¬ 
shaft”  cancellation,  he  would  have 
soon  discovered  that  the  comic  was 
no  longer  with  CS. 

Newcombe  told  E&P  that  Cafar¬ 
chia  will  be  disciplined  “in  a  major 
way,”  that  the  recently  hired  Doug 
Gripp  (see  story  on  page  45)  has  been 
put  in  charge  of  the  Daily  Nonpareil 
account,  and  that  he  phoned  McGrath 
to  apologize  “profusely”  as  soon  as 
he  learned  of  the  situation  May  14. 
The  CS  president,  who  noted  that  CS 
staffers  were  informed  about  the 
“Crankshaft”  departure  a  number  of 
weeks  ago,  said  he  was  “outraged” 
when  he  found  out  about  the  sales 
rep’s  action. 

“It’s  not  the  way  we  do  business,” 
stated  Newcombe,  who  said  the  Iowa 
incident  was  a  one-time  occurrence 
among  approximately  90,000  legiti¬ 
mate  CS  sales  calls  over  the  years. 
“It’s  a  fluke.  We  regret  it  very  much. 
It  won’t  happen  again.” 

Newcombe,  in  offering  evidence 
that  there  was  no  conspiracy,  said 
Cafarchia  this  month  pitched 
“Crankshaft”  to  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  —  a  paper  with  107,000  daily 
and  123,000  Sunday  circulation  which 
may  or  may  not  buy  the  comic. 

“This  shows  good  faith,”  stated 
Newcombe.  “There  wasn’t  a  pattern 
of  deception.  She  was  trying  to  make 
‘Crankshaft’  sales.” 

Journal  editorial  assistant  Henry 
Hills  confirmed  Cafarchia’s  May 
sales  pitch,  and  also  told  E&P  that  he 
had  no  problems  with  her  conduct  this 
month  or  during  another  sales  call 
back  in  March. 

Newcombe  said  Cafarchia  has 
done  a  good  job  since  coming  to  CS 
last  July,  and  that  the  Iowa  incident 
might  have  been  the  result  of  “over¬ 
enthusiasm”  or  “confusion.” 

When  asked  for  his  response  to 
Newcombe’s  May  14  call,  McGrath 
said,  “I  take  him  at  his  word  that  he 
was  unaware  of  what  was  going  on.  I 
certainly  thank  him  for  apologizing, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  welcome  a 
future  call  from  Doug  Gripp.” 

McGrath  did  add  that  he  is  not  sure 
how  much  business  the  Daily  Nonpa¬ 
reil  will  be  doing  with  CS  in  the  near 
future. 

Cafarchia  was  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  May  13,  but  it  was  decided  at  CS 
that  Newcombe  would  speak  on  her 
behalf. 

— David  Astor 
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Tabloid  to  be  prosecuted  for  naming  rape  victim 


Prosecutors  have  charged  the 
supermarket  tabloid  The  Globe  with 
violating  a  60-year-old  Florida  law  by 
naming  the  woman  who  accused  a 
Kennedy  family  member  of  raping  her 
at  the  family’s  Palm  Beach  estate. 

It  is  the  first  time  criminal  charges 
have  been  filed  under  the  1911  law, 
which  makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  60  days  in  jail  and  a  $500 
fine,  to  publish  or  broadcast  the  name 
of  a  rape  victim. 

Palm  Beach  prosecutor  David 
Bludworth  on  May  9  filed  charges 
against  the  Globe,  which  is  based  in 
Boca  Raton. 

The  Globe  was  the  first  U.S.  publi¬ 
cation  to  print  the  woman’s  name. 
NBC  News  soon  followed  by  broad¬ 
casting  her  name  and  picture  on  tele¬ 
vision.  The  New  York  Times,  Reu¬ 
ters,  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Denver 
Post  also  decided  to  report  her  name. 

Bludworth  was  considering 
charges  against  the  other  news  orga¬ 
nizations.  None  of  them  are  published 
in  the  state  but  some  are  distributed 
there. 

Overwhelmingly,  newspapers  with¬ 


hold  the  names  of  rape  victims.  Most 
have  adhered  to  the  policy,  even 
though  the  woman’s  name  is  widely 
known  in  Palm  Beach  and  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  court  papers  filed  by  the 
prosecutor. 

Bludworth  told  reporters  the 
woman  agreed  to  have  her  name  dis¬ 
closed  in  court  papers,  but  he 
defended  the  prosecution  of  the 
Globe  by  saying  it  carried  her  name 
before  she  agreed  to  disclose  it. 

Bludworth  has  filed  second-degree 
sexual  battery  charges  against  Wil¬ 
liam  Kennedy  Smith,  30,  a  nephew  of 
Massachusetts  Sen.  Edward  Ken¬ 
nedy.  The  alleged  victim  has  accused 
Smith  of  raping  her  at  the  Kennedy 
family’s  Palm  Beach  home  after 
meeting  him  and  the  senator  in  a  bar. 

Smith  has  denied  any  wrongdoing 
but  did  not  deny  having  sex  with  her. 

Newspapers  that  ran  the  woman’s 
name  said  they  did  so  because  of  the 
public  interest,  the  fact  that  network 
television's  disclosure  negated  pri¬ 
vacy  concerns,  or  in  an  effort  to 
change  the  newspaper  tradition  of 
treating  rape  victims  differently  from 
other  crime  victims. 


“We  think  the  law  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  we  are  going  to  fight  it 
every  step  of  the  way,’’  said  Phil  Bun- 
ton,  editorial  director  of  Globe  Com¬ 
munications. 

He  said  he  was  sure  the  Globe 
would  win  and  expressed  surprise 
that  it  was  singled  out  for  prosecu¬ 
tion. 

The  1.6  million-circulation  Globe, 
National  Examiner  and  Sun  are 
owned  by  Canadian  Mike  Rosen- 
bloom. 

“The  state  attorney  is  trying  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  statute, 
and  it  is  almost  certainly  unconstitu¬ 
tional,’’  said  Bruce  Sanford,  who  spe¬ 
cializes  in  First  Amendment  law  and 
represents  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 

He  called  it  “a  bit  preposterous’’ 
that  Bludworth  was  prosecuting  the 
Globe,  exclusively,  for  making  public 
the  identity  of  the  woman  who  Blud¬ 
worth  the  same  day  named  in  public 
court  documents. 

“Her  name  is  in  the  police  report 
and  the  charges.  It  is,  in  fact,  all  over 
the  country,”  Sanford  said. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Riot 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


when  he  tried  to  do  so.  Others  would 
just  point  to  him  and  move  out  of  the 
shot. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  unease  on  the 
street  Monday  night,  he  added. 

“On  the  one  hand  I  was  trying  to 
concentrate  on  shooting,  and  on  the 
other  I  was  wondering  who  was 
behind  me,”  he  said  of  the  fluid,  unor¬ 
ganized  violence. 

The  two  nights  of  curfews  pre¬ 
sented  another  potential  inhibition  to 
the  coverage.  For  the  papers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  would  their  people  be  allowed  on 
the  street  after  7  p.m.  and,  if  so, 
would  they  have  to  travel  in  pools? 
For  El  Latino  Tiempo  and  El  Diario 
de  la  Nacion,  specifically,  could  they 
get  to  their  offices  within  the  curfew 
zone  and  get  that  week’s  papers  out? 

There  apparently  were  some  within 


issue  we  could  not  take  lying  down.” 

In  the  meantime,  the  paper  rushed 
its  reporters  and  photographers  to  the 
scene  to  be  sure  they  all  were  there 
when  the  curfew  went  into  effect. 

Post  staffers  were  given  a  list  of 
instructions  prepared  by  attorneys 
telling  them  what  to  do  if  confronted 
by  police. 

Essentially,  they  were  told  to  do 
nothing  confrontational  and  not  to 
disobey  the  law,  to  show  their  creden¬ 
tials  and,  if  asked  to  leave,  to  do  so, 
Coleman  said. 

Another  was  told  if  confronted  by 
police  to  get  off  public  property  to 
step  onto  private  property. 

As  the  curfew  began  Tuesday 
night,  there  was  some  confusion  at 
the  police  command  post  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  over  what  the  media  policy 
would  be,  but  that  was  settled  rather 
quickly. 

Discussions  between  city  officials 
and  television  news  media  were  con¬ 
ducted  separately  from  those  involv¬ 
ing  the  print  press. 


“We  were  extremely  aggressive  from  the  start, 
making  it  clear  we  would  not  agree  [to  the 
restrictions],”  said  Post  managing  editor  Downie,  who 
noted  such  a  pooling  arrangement  would  be 
“unprecedented  in  a  domestic  situation.” 


the  District’s  leadership  who  felt  the 
press  should  be  controlled  because  it 
was  part  of  the  problem;  that  its 
cameras  provoked  showboaters,  and 
that  television  vans  blocking  streets 
could  be  a  public  safety  issue. 

A  proposal  was  floated  by  the  may¬ 
or’s  office  that  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  be  pooled  during  the  curfew, 
gathering  in  a  neighborhood  park  and 
traveling  out  from  there  in  assigned 
groups. 

“We  were  extremely  aggressive 
from  the  start,  making  it  clear  we 
would  not  agree  [to  the  restrictions],” 
said  Post  managing  editor  Downie, 
who  noted  such  a  pooling  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  “unprecedented  in  a 
domestic  situation.” 

Post  metro  editor  Milton  Coleman 
said  the  paper  was  willing  to  provide 
city  officials  with  a  list  of  reporters 
and  photographers  it  had  on  the  scene 
and  it  would  have  agreed  to  special 
credentials,  but  that  was  the  limit. 

The  pooling  proposal  was  “unac¬ 
ceptable,”  Coleman  said.  It  would 
have  been  a  “serious  abridgement  of 
our  ability  to  gather  the  news.” 

Post  lawyers  were  on  standby  and 
prepared  to  take  any  legal  action 
necessary,  Coleman  added,  noting  it 
presented  “a  serious  constitutional 


“I  did  not  believe  we  should  be 
spending  our  time  policing  the 
press,”  explained  Paul  Costello,  the 
mayor’s  director  of  communications, 
who  worked  with  the  news  media  and 
city  officials  toward  a  resolution. 

He  said  the  pooling  proposal  was 
“not  workable,  not  possible  and  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  city,”  point¬ 
ing  out,  among  other  things,  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible,  to  restrain  the  press 
in  an  area  that  was  not  closed  off. 

“It  was  obvious  from  the  beginning 
that  it  was  not  going  to  work,”  Cos¬ 
tello  said.  “There’s  no  way  to  control 
an  area  like  that.  Do  we  want  to  spend 
our  time  arresting  reporters  or  quell¬ 
ing  violence?  We  should  spend  our 
time  making  sure  the  correct  informa¬ 
tion  is  getting  out  .... 

“The  bottom  line  is:  this  is  not  the 
first  time  or  the  last  time  the  question 
has  been  raised  about  how  the  media 
cover  civil  disturbances,”  he  added. 
“I  hope  we  don’t  get  to  a  point  where 
government  has  to  be  a  deciding  fac¬ 
tor  in  that  [debate].” 

For  the  two  neighborhood  Spanish- 
language  weeklies,  both  on  deadline 
Tuesday  night,  the  curfew  presented 
the  problem  of  how  to  get  to  and  from 
their  offices  within  the  curfew  zone. 


El  Latino  Tiempo  was  kicked  out  of 
its  offices  by  the  landlady  during  the 
curfew,  but  was  able  to  make  its 
deadline  with  staffers  working  from 
home  on  personal  computers. 

El  Diario  de  la  Nacion  got  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  police  chief  to  go  into  its 
offices  Tuesday  night,  publisher 
Sueiro  said,  noting  the  biggest  incon¬ 
venience  was  not  being  able  to  go  out 
for  sodas  or  coffee  or  dinner. 

“We  were  really  locked  in,”  he 
said. 

About  2:00  a.m.,  when  the  shift 
ended,  Sueiro  said  two  staffers  were 
going  home  when  police  stopped 
them  and  asked  what  they  were  doing 
on  the  street. 

“I  was  yelling  out  the  window  that 
they  have  permission,”  he  said, 
although  the  police  paid  no  attention. 

The  two  were  not  arrested  or 
hassled,  however,  just  told  by  the 
police  to  go  home  and  not  be  on  the 
street. 

While  covering  the  story,  El  Latino 
Tiempo  and  El  Diario  de  la  Nacion 
had  the  advantage  of  community  con¬ 
tacts  because  of  their  constant  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  fact,  El  Latino  Tiempo  editor 
Caban  said  he  had  witnessed  inci¬ 
dents  in  which  innocents  were  being 
arrested  by  police  simply  because  the 
officers  did  not  speak  Spanish  and  the 
civilian  could  not  speak  English. 

“As  a  reporter,  I  had  to  decide 
whether  to  intervene  [  or  remain 
detached,  objective],”  he  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  in  one  case  he  did  help  by 
translating  some  questions. 

The  Post’s  Coleman  noted  that  one 
lesson  his  paper  learned  was  the 
importance  of  having  staffers  who  can 
speak  Spanish. 

“We  just  learned  the  value  of  bilin¬ 
gualism  and  being  able  to  talk  to  peo¬ 
ple,”  Coleman  said. 

The  Post  does  reimburse  staffers 
for  Spanish-language  lessons,  and  a 
number  of  those  covering  the  story 
are  Hispanic  or  speak  Spanish. 


Arabs  boycott 
Robert  Maxwell 

British  publisher  Robert  Maxwell, 
who  also  owns  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  is  under  boycott  by  the  Arab 
League. 

Maxwell  apparently  was  black¬ 
listed  for  his  1988  purchase  of  a  share 
of  the  Israeli  newspaper  Maariv. 

Companies  blacklisted  by  members 
of  the  Arab  League  are  banned  from 
operating  or  selling  in  member 
nations,  but  the  boycott  is  unevenly 
enforced. 
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overdue,”  Cannistraro  said.  “The 
industry  ought  to  be  more  aggressive 
in  promoting  to  advertisers  and  read¬ 
ers.  We  need  to  be  consistent  and  we 
need  to  be  heard.” 

Sweeney  believes  this  is  a  “good, 
timely  campaign”  that  is  customer- 
driven.  The  ads  make  the  advertiser 
think  about  the  strengths  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  one  of  which  is  that  they  are  the 
medium  that  closes  the  sales. 

“I  think  it’s  a  good  start.  It’s  more 
than  has  been  done  for  some  time.  As 
an  industry,  we  have  been  lacking  in 
trying  to  tell  everyone  what  we  can 
do,”  said  the  Seattle  Times’  Wil¬ 
liams.  “I’m  sure  we’ll  use  it  as  much 
as  we  can  [at  the  Times]. 

“In  conjunction  with  the  Doner 
advertising,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
NAB  or  its  successor  be  more  aggres¬ 
sive  in  marketing.  It’s  a  very  reach¬ 
able  goal,”  Williams  said. 

Bryan  believes  it  will  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  campaign  because  it  concentrates 
on  newspapers’  main  strength,  which 
is  that  it  is  the  medium  that  closes  the 
sale. 

The  way  the  Doner  campaign  posi¬ 
tions  newspapers  is  how  the  Ad 
Bureau  has  to  position  itself.  It  needs 
to  be  more  customer-driven,  help 
newspapers  close  sales,  and  increase 
newspaper  revenue,  Sweeney 
believes. 

“The  NAB  has  to  mirror  the  tone  of 
those  ads,”  Sweeney  said.  “The 
NAB  has  to  show  a  return  on  its  dues 
and  get  new  business  generated  for 
newspapers.  Like  everyone  else  right 
now,  newspapers  want  more  custom¬ 
ers  and  new  business.” 

Cannistraro  believes  there  is  “no 
doubt”  that  the  six  new  marketing 
directorships  can  help  bring  new  per¬ 
spectives  to  the  Ad  Bureau  board. 
“Not  to  say  the  board  was  deficient, 
but  it  was  made  up  of  all  publishers,” 
he  said.  He  believes  the  six  can  help 
the  Ad  Bureau  board  “better  respond 
to  the  marketplace.” 

“We  all  tend  to  be  a  bit  younger  and 
more  of  the  marketing  ilk  than  the 
board  members  now,”  said  News- 
day’s  Fox.  “I  think  our  election 
reflects  a  renewed  emphasis  on  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  within  the  NAB.  The 
board  recognized  the  continuing  need 
to  be  responsive  to  advertisers.” 

Re-elected  to  the  Ad  Bureau  board 
for  their  second  three-year  terms 
were:  Robert  W.  Decherd,  A.H.  Belo 
Corporation;  Richard  Gottlieb,  Lee 
Enterprises  Inc.;  Donald  E.  Graham, 
the  Washington  Post;  R.  David 


Threshie,  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.;  and  John  F. 
Wolfe,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Newly  elected  to  the  Ad  Bureau 
board  for  their  first  three-year  terms 
were:  Henry  Bradley,  News-Press  & 
Gazette,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Larry 
Franklin,  Harte-Hanks  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.;  Sandra  Hardy,  Calkins 
Newspapers;  Michael  W.  Johnston, 
Thomson  Newspaper  Corporation; 
Michael  Newhouse,  the  Times,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J.;  Roger  P.  Parkinson,  Star 
Tribune,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  and 
Orage  Quarles  III,  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record. 

As  announced  in  E&P,  May  4,  J. 
Stewart  Bryan  III,  chairman  and 
publisher  of  the  Richmond(Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  and  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  was  elected  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  John  J.  Curley, 
chairman,  president  and  CEO  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc.  was  elected  vice  chair¬ 
man.  Richard  E.  Diamond,  publisher 
of  the  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 
was  elected  treasurer,  and  John  S. 
Goodreds,  president  and  CEO  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  was 
elected  secretary.  All  officers  were 
elected  for  one-year  terms. 

Cer^sorship 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

•  It  noted  with  dismay  that  the 
returning  Kuwait  government  has 
imposed  censorship  on  its  own  press. 

•  It  noted  in  anxiety  the  recent 
application  in  South  Africa  of  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Act 
which  compels  journalists  to  reveal 
their  sources  of  information  on  pain  of 
imprisonment. 

•  It  deplored  the  introduction  of 
legislation  to  set  up  a  Media  Commis¬ 
sion  designed  to  bring  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media  in  Sri  Lanka  under  state 
supervision  if  not  control. 

•  It  regarded  as  both  symbolic  and 
tragic  that  freedom  of  expression  and 
physical  facilities  of  the  press  were 
the  first  casualties  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Baltic  states. 

•  It  expressed  its  disgust  at  the 
treatment  of  Gitobu  Imanyara,  editor 
of  the  Nairobi  Law  Monthly,  who  was 
arrested  and  has  been  held  in  prison 
without  trial  for  criticizing  the 
Kenyan  government. 

•  It  expressed  anger  at  the  con¬ 
tinued  imprisonment  of  Terry  Ander¬ 
son  and  John  McCarthy  in  Lebanon 
and  called  for  renewed  efforts  to 
secure  their  release. 

•  It  also  expressed  its  sorrow  at  the 
inability  of  journalists  from  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China  to  join  the  IPI 


meeting  to  debate  the  subject  of  press 
freedom  in  Asia. 


Gulf  copy 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


bothered  him,  he  said  finding  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  service  “in  the  middle  of  the 
news-gathering  process  .  .  .  was  a 
little  off-putting.” 

While  Hamada’s  byline  appeared 
on  his  own  stories  and  those  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  as  a  pool  member,  Fisk 
said  he  thought  the  News’  national 
desk  used  only  Associated  Press 
copy.  The  paper  also  picked  up  mate¬ 
rial  from  Gannett  News  Service. 

When  ashore,  Hamada  generally 
was  close  enough  to  be  able  to  rush 
back  from  the  field  and  phone  or  fax 
the  News  himself,  said  Fisk,  noting 
that  fax  “turned  out  to  be  quite  good” 
and  was  even  available  far  out  near 
the  Iraqi  border,  where  Hamadi  filed 
while  artillery  fired  overhead. 
Attempts  to  send  from  his  laptop  via 
modem  proved  unsatisfactory.  Once, 
when  Hamada  was  traveling  with  a 
remote  Army  communications  unit, 
said  Fisk,  “they  set  him  up  with  a 
satellite  feed  and  bounced  it  to 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


fundamentals  of  how  to  find  and 
report  hard  news,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not. 

One  can  sympathize  with  the 
yearning  to  express  independent 
opinions  after  40  years  of  enforced 
abstinence,  but  judgmental  journal¬ 
ism  can  only  be  validated  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  information.  Editorial¬ 
izing  can  be  a  tough  habit  to  break.  A 
Hungarian  journalist  recently  told 
me,  “Our  readers  want  us  to  tell  them 
what  to  think.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Lithuanian 
editor,  experimenting  with  a  whole 
new  approach  to  journalism  in  his 
country,  said  he  is  including  more 
objective  news  in  his  paper  “because 
we  want  to  show  our  readers  what 
their  heads  are  for.” 

On  the  question  of  whether  these 
visiting  journalists  should  be  more 
carefully  nurtured,  as  E&P  sug¬ 
gested,  this  challenge  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  the  newspapers  which  vol¬ 
unteer  to  serve  as  hosts.  The  program 
administrators  can  provide  guidance 
and  in  many  cases  the  financial  suste¬ 
nance,  but  should  not  interfere  in  the 
working  internship  process. 

Openness  is  one  of  America’s  most 
endearing  qualities,  and  American 
editors  are  not  in  the  habit  of  pro¬ 
tecting  people  from  uncomfortable 
truths.  We  should  be  able  to  handle  a 
little  criticism,  unjustified  or  not. 

We  may  be  feeling  a  bit  more  vul¬ 
nerable  these  days  as  newspapers 
frantically  search  for  their  identity  in 
the  quest  for  greater  “market  share.” 
Some  of  the  old  verities  of  the  public 
service  —  not  “customer”  service  — 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
process. 

If  this  means  that  the  industry  is 
asked  to  answer  to  more  charges  of 
provincialism  and  pandering,  then  so 
be  it. 

Utility 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

parties  to  the  dispute  no  longer  have 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  other 
contracts  have  been  divulged  to  the 
media.” 

The  publication  ban  came  against  a 
background  of  controversy  over 
Hydro-Quebec’s  price  arrangements 
with  its  biggest  industrial  clients.  The 
utility's  critics  argue  that  it  offers 
cheap  rates  in  order  to  boost  power 
demand  and  justify  the  need  for  new 
power  plants. 


UPl  broadcast 
wire  moved  to  D.C.; 
Chicago  base  closed 

United  Press  International  is  clos¬ 
ing  the  Chicago  base  of  its  national 
broadcast  wire,  laying  off  eight  work¬ 
ers  and  moving  the  operation  to  its 
Washington  headquarters. 

Perennially  in  financial  trouble, 
UPI  for  several  months  has  been  for 
sale  and  in  danger  of  closing. 

The  national  broadcast  wire  started 
in  1935  and  has  been  based  in  Chicago 
since  1957. 


Victim 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


Essentially  prior  restraint,  state 
laws  that  amount  to  blanket  prohibi¬ 
tions  against  identifying  rape  victims 
have  not  fared  well  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  court  has  struck  down  a  similar 
law  in  Georgia  as  unconstitutional  in 
Cohn  V.  Cox  Broadcasting.  In  Florida 
Star  V.  a  civil  invasion-of-pri- 

vacy  case,  the  court  ruled  that  a  black 
weekly  that  accidentally  named  a 
rape  victim  could  not  be  penalized  for 
publishing  accurate  information  leg¬ 
ally  obtained  from  police. 

“If  the  prosecutor  thinks  we  will  be 
a  less  formidable  opponent  than  the 
New  York  Times,  we  will  have  a  bit  of 
a  surprise  for  him,”  Bunton  said. 

—  George  Garneau 


Retailers 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


He  cited  The  Oregonian  as  an 
example  but  said  the  problem  of 
newspaper  “sensitivity”  to  advertis¬ 
ers  is  “not  unique  to  Portland.” 

“Media  budgets  are  being  reduced 
and  allocated,”  Tonkin  said.  “Cus¬ 
tomer  service  is  as  important  to  your 
industry  as  it  is  to  ours.” 

However,  Tonkin  credited  newspa¬ 
pers  with  paying  more  attention  today 
than  in  the  past  to  target  or  niche 
marketing  through  special  sections 
such  as  arts,  entertainment  and  living. 

Tonkin  said  dealers  also  would  like 
more  control  over  positioning  of  their 
ads,  a  broader  choice  of  color,  and  a 
longer  lead  time  before  deadline  to 
learn  if  they  can  use  a  certain  color. 

“This  would  help  you,  too,”  he 
argued.  “Visuals  sell  and  you  want  to 
increase  circulation.  Remember,  not 
many  people  buy  a  black-and-white  tv 
set  today.  Give  us  color  and  give 
yourselves  a  break.” 


Africa 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


The  seminar  called  on  African  gov¬ 
ernments  to  release  immediately  all 
journalists  jailed  or  detained  for  their 
professional  activities  and  allow 
those  who  are  exiled  to  return. 

In  addition,  the  participants  identi¬ 
fied  a  series  of  projects  which 
included  the  creation  of  national  and 
regional  unions  of  news  editors  and 
independent  journalists,  and  the 
development  and  promotion  of  reg¬ 
ulations  and  codes  of  ethics  in  each 
country  “in  order  to  defend  more 
effectively  the  profession  and  ensure 
its  credibility.” 

Other  projects  identified  were: 

•  The  financing  of  a  feasibility 
study  for  the  establishment  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  press  aid  foundation  and 
research  into  identifying  capital  funds 
for  the  foundation. 

•  The  financing  of  a  feasibility 
study  on  the  creation  of  a  central 
board  for  purchasing  newsprint. 

•  Support  and  creation  of  regional 
press  enterprises. 

•  The  financing  of  a  study  on  the 
readership  of  independent  newspa¬ 
pers  in  order  to  set  up  groups  of 
advertising  agents. 

•  The  establishment  of  structures 
to  monitor  violations  of  press  free¬ 
dom. 

•  The  creation  of  a  data  bank  for 
the  independent  African  press. 

Conn,  daily  begins 
charging  for  obits 

The  Herald  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
has  started  charging  $1.50  per  line  for 
obituaries  and  funeral  notices. 

The  newspaper  prints  only  the 
name  and  address  of  the  deceased  at 
no  charge. 

The  new  paid  obits  allow  families  to 
include  all  the  information  they  wish 
and  to  use  their  own  wording, 
according  to  the  paper. 


Scholar  athlete 
program  is  25 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Scholar  Athlete  program  celebrates 
its  silver  anniversary  this  spring. 

The  program,  which  was  started  in 
1%7  by  then-sports  editor  Bob  Broeg 
and  public  affairs  director  Frank 
Leeming,  honors  accomplished  ath¬ 
letes  who  have  also  made  academic 
strides  during  their  careers. 
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11  W.  18th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  020-1250 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


oint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
lAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4LOVERS,  CAR 
UOTE  LINE  at  1-900-TRADE-IN,  or 
LASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
etails  Communication  Management 
ervice,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785. 


'Talking”  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
ludiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
nvestment,  high  income.  High  reader 
isage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
301)  840-5752. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


AUDIOTEX 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
TGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


TALKING  NEWSPAPERS 
NEW  PRODUCT,  Advance  Communica¬ 
tion  Equipment  now  offers  Audiotex, 
voice  mail.  Fax  back.  Turn  key  systems 
start  at  $4,995.00.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  demo  call  (404)  767-0123. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


Hollywood  gossip  with  pictures.  Great 
layout.  CAMERA  READY.  Weekly.  Low 
introductory  rates.  1-800-533-0073. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


DR.  DIALOGO'S  DIARY  is  a  sometimes 
light/sometimes  serious  look  at  life  and 
living.  It’s  a  column  designed  for  weekly 
community  newspapers. 

FREE  samples.  Write: 

AMADEUS  PUBLISHERS,  PO  Box 
3383,  Mission,  B.C.,  Canada  V2V  4L1. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


THE  DAILY  DOSE,  topical  humor  in 
one-liner  formats.  Faxed  or  E-mailed  to 
your  newspaper  Monday-Friday.  For  a 
free  trial,  contact  Alan  Ray  at  (209) 
476-1511. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY.”  -FREE 
for  one  month.  Act  now!  A  reade'  pleas- 
er.  Weekly.  Samples.  Michael  LeFan 
Features,  1802  South  13th,  Temple, 
TX  76504-7364. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


"Talking”  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  +  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
840-5752. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  ohotos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  ournal- 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  dai^  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 


YOUR  MAN  IN  HONG  KONG 
Senior  reporter  from  Hong  Kong  s  Engl¬ 
ish  press  will  supply  features,  photos 
and  news  about  fascinating  events  in 
Hong  Kong’s  run-up  to  1997.  Specialist 
on  Hong  Kong’s  new  airport  project. 
STUART  BECKER  PUBLICATIONS, 
14B  Siu  Kwai  Wan,  Cheung  Chau, 
Hong  Kong,  tel/fax  852-981-2141. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  or  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic.”  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 


History  never  looks  like  his¬ 
tory  when  you  are  living 
through  it.  It  always  looks 
messy,  and  it  always  looks 
uncomfortable. 

John  W.  Gardner 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on: 
Monday,  May  27th,  Memorial  Day 
Please  note  this 
when  submitting  ad  copy 
for  the  June  1  st  issue. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


Advertising  professional  ready  to  trade 
traffic  and  congestion  for  trees  and 
clean  air.  Print  oriented  agency  in 
unique  resort  market  is  now  offered  for 
sale,  nets  320K.  Jim/Agent  (602) 
224-0818. 


FINANCING 


START-UP 
AND  TURNAROUND 
Launching  a  new  publication?  Publisher 
of  over  six  start-ups  will  save  you  time, 
energy,  and  capital.  Has  your  paper  lost 
market  share?  Need  a  fresh  loo!"’  Need 
a  new  marketing  strategy?  Personnel 
problems?  Need  to  cut  costs?  Call  H.S. 
Barbanel  at  (212)  496-8144  for  fast, 
effective,  hands-on  service. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS” 
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BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights; 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
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(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
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John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
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Michael  D.  Lindsey 
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Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Long  established  small  town  weekly  in 
Pacific  Northwest.  Computerized. 
$100,000.  Box  5314,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

North  Jersey  long  established  suburban 
weeklies.  Consistently  grossing  annual¬ 
ly  $1,000,000  plus.  Looking  for  125% 
gross.  Rental  space  available.  Owner 
retiring.  Respond  to  Box  5340,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(J  down.  If  you're  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


Price  reduced  for  42  year  old  profitable 
weekly  located  in  the  high  plains,  oil- 
ranch  country  of  Southeastern  New 
Mexico.  Owner-founder  retiring  after 
transition  to  a  new  owner.  3,000  paid 
subscriptions,  strong  advertising  base 
and  low  overhead.  Two  buildings  and 
full  complement  of  equipment 
included.  Contact  Agnes  Kastner  Head, 
Publisher,  The  Hobbs  Flare,  PO  Box 
1095,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico  88240. 

Specialty  magazine  (hot  health  topic)  in 
Research  Triangle  Park  poised  for 
expansion  to  other  cities,  states.  Gross 
53K.  Sell  61K.  PO  Box  51671, 
Durham,  NC  27717. 


Weekly  shopper  profitable  $163K  gross 
established  with  upside  potential.  Real 
Estate  Services  (303)  245-5101. 


Zone  2,  established  award-winning 
quality  shopper  with  news.  Dominates 
reader  ad  markets.  Excellent  manage¬ 
ment  systems  and  financial  data.  20% 
plus  cash  flow  on  gross  sales  of 
$1,100,000  —  199(J.  Selling  price 
$1,000,000.  Includes  receivables, 
state-of-the-art  equipment  no  real 
estate.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  5345, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,OO0.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  B(j  V6J  1 P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SAL£ 

Two  free  distribution  monthly  tabloids 
on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore.  One 
seasonal  now  in  12th  summer,  one  year 
round,  three  years  old,  in  a  growing 
market.  Both  publications  have 
tremendous  potential.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  and  publish  in  a  very  desir¬ 
able  area.  Financing  possible.  Priced 
below  gross.  Brokers  welcome.  Call 
(301)  289-5889  after  6pm. 
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INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  prog¬ 
rams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 
)R  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOOKIN' 
5?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYI 
ING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  : 
?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING' 

:t  looking?  or  just  looking?  c 

UYING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING' 
ELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HI 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


JJre/e-So/es  Sysfems,  Inc. 


The  Nations  leading  telemarket¬ 
ing  firm  specializing  exclusively 
in  the  publishing  industry.  Com¬ 
pletely  automated  operations; 
providing  sales  and  services 
spec  if  ica  I  ly  for  today 's  i  n  novat  i  ve 
and  demanding  Circulation  Sales 
and  Marketing  Executives. 

West  800-347-1474 

East  800-755-7222 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Conversion/Sampling  Programs 
15  Years  Experience 
1-800-327-8463 


"YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

"YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


SERVICES  REQUIRED 

PRINTING  CONTRACT 
Monthly  tabloid,  average  68  pages, 
newsprint/book  stock,  11,500  & 
25,000  press  runs.  Need  serious  color 
capacity  &  expertise.  Reply  to:  Box 
5348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used 
equipment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new 
employment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key 
people  who  make  your  newspaper  run. 

Up  to  10  pages  of  new,  fresh  and  up-to-date 
classified  listings  every  week  in  E&P! 

Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad  call  (212]  675-4380 
or  mail  it  to  the  E&P  Classified  Dept.,  11  West 
19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011. 

YOU  CAN  NOW  FAX  US 
YOUR  RUSH  ORDERS! 

FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

CALL  TODAY  AND  PLACE 
YOUR  ADIII 


E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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EQUIPMENT 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  a  DARKROOM 

RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  orovided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

For  Sale..CG  8600,  new  in  ‘86, 
used. .under  full  maintenance  contract. 
Prime  condition.. Contact  Bryan  Cilley 
at  (505)  986-3013  or  FAX  (505) 
984-1785. 


Monotype  Lasercomp  Express 
Imagesetter,  82  Pica  and  340  MB  Hard 
Drive.  Current  Rev.  Level  CPU,  16  bit 
l/F  for  graphics  input,  $42,500. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  631-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


PRESSES 

1983  GOSS  SSC 
21  1/2  CUT-OFF 

2  -  4  HIGHS 
1  -  FOLDER 
2  -  60  HP  DRIVES 

AVAILABLE  AS  IS 
OR  REMANUFACTURED 
DAUPHIN  GRAPHICS 
PO  BOX  573 

ELIZABETHVILLE,  PA  17023 
(800)  346-6119 


1985  COLOR  KING,  8  UNITS 
3  Folders,  4  Martin  Splicers 
Scheffer  2  Web  Re-Aligner 
4  In  Feeds,  3  Web  Guides 
Centralized  Controls  &  Several  Clutches 
2  Drives,  125  H.P.  &  75  H.P. 
WEBCO,  3501  Dalworth 
Arlington,  TX  76011  -  817-640-5681 
BILL  MILLER 


1986  ATLAS 


WEB  OFFSET  INSERT 
PRESS 

30,000  IPH  AVAILABLE  NOW 

[II Ihi1k  If] 

CONTACT: 

UlCa  PMSS  COAPOAflllON 

MIDWEST  REGIONAL  OFFICE 
4828  PEBBLE  BEACH 
LEE'S  SUMMIT,  MO  64064 
816-373-8892  •  FAX  816-373-9045 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

3- Unit  Community,  available 
immediately 

8- Unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series. 

9- unit  Goss  Suburban-all  units  w/ 
sidelay  &  circ.,  avail,  immediately 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  NewsKing  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4- IJnit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

8-Unit  Web  Leader,  1980  vintage 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP's.  Avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses, 
22  3/4",  10  RTP's.  Avail,  immediately. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
HARRIS 

V-25  6-Units  l-JF-4  Folder  l-JF-25 
Folder  currently  being  remanufactured 
22-3/4"  C.O.  Available  90  days  with 
warranty. 

V-25  5-Units  l-JF-25  Folder  22-3/4" 
C.O.  available  immediately. 

V-15D  4-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers.  Available 
immediately  w/cutoff  controls  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

V-15D  3-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers  available 
immediately  remanufactured  1989. 

V-15D  2-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold.  Available  immediately 
with  roll  stands. 

V-25  4-Units  w/JF-25  Folder,  22-3/4" 
C.O. 

V-15A  4-units  converted  to  Oil  Bath  w/ 
Brush  Dampening  JF-15  Folder 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

V-22  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

V-25  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
Ml 000  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


GOSS  PRESS 
For  Sale  by  Owner 
Set  up  to  run  as  two  press  lines 
or  as  a  single  integrated  line. 

Will  sell  all  or  part. 

11  Community  oil  bath  units 
(6  SSC  9911  and  5  SC  9998) 

1  3-color  Universal,  UOP  365 
1  DEV  stacked  unit,  1985 
1  Folder,  SSC  246 
1  Folder,  SC  437 
1  Upper  former 

6  (jiutches  (all  electrical  for  paralleling) 
1  Ink  recycler 
1  Acumeter  gluer 
1  Count-O-Veyor,  Baldwin  104 
This  press  is  in  good  condition  and  is 
now  printing  a  number  of  leading  North¬ 
ern  California  weekly  and  monthly 
publications.  It  is  available  mid¬ 
summer  and  can  be  seen  in  operation 
by  appointment. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE: 

1  Chesire  labeler 
(721  head  and  525  base) 

1  4-pocket  McCain  stitcher 

Call  Steve  Jackson  at  Paradise  Post, 

916-877-4413. 


OVERSTOCKED  -  SAVE  MONEY 
ON  TRADE-IN  PRESSES! 

4-  &  5-Units  Goss  Comm.  (1974) 

4- Unit  Goss  Suburban  Press 

4  (68-73)  &  6-Units  (74)  Harris  VI 5A 
8-Unit  Harris  V15D  (1986) 

5- ,  6-  &  7-Units  News  King  (1970-76) 
4-  &  6-Units  Web  Leader  (1979) 

6- Unit  Atlas  Press  (1986) 

8-Unit  Twinned  Atlas  Press  (1987) 
KJ-4,  KJ-6  Folders  W/Drives 

KJ-6  Upper  Former  (1972) 

Goss  Comm.  &  SC  Folders  W/Drives 
JF-7  Harris  Folders  W/Drives 
Atlas  Folder  (1987) 

News  King  &  Harris  Units  (1968-74) 
Atlas  (1986-87)  &  W.L.  (1979)  Units 
Roll  Stands/Stacking  Components 
Quadra-Color  Units  (1981-85) 

Offered  "as-is",  recond.  &  installed 


V-15D  Units  Available  as  adc  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

V-15A  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

Upper  Balloon  Former  for  V-15A, 
V-15D,  V-22,  V-25. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN 

Suburban  1000  series  6-Units  (3-Floor 
Units  -  3  Stacked  Units) 

1-SC  Folder,  ID.P.,  1/4  &  1/2  Fold,  with 
6  position  roll  stand. 

MEG  SPLICERS 

6  Model  D  200  Excellent  condition 
available  immediately. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 


WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
4824  Pebble  Beach 
Lee’s  Summit,  MO  64064 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


NEWSPAPER  LETTER  PRESS 
—  FOR  SALE  — 

M  IMts  Soss  Marti  I 

2  Mer  Itaaips 
4  Color  Dock 

3  Goss  2:1  FoMon  —  23  S/l(  Cat  Off 
3  DaDooo  Fonnors 

12  Qiao  RTFs  (44”  Roll  Diaawlor) 

2  Gats  RTFs  (44"  Rol  Diaaiolar) 

For  Horo  lafonaatioa  Call  FrodacHoa  Maaatir 
at  EraasnHa  Coartor 

344  E.  Walaat  vas  c/-*tjidpq 

Baa 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

RZ  200S  screen  scanner  output 
15.1x21.5.  Presently  operating  one 
shift.  Asking  price  mid  5()'s. 

Call  (804)  794-4864. 


215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  POSITION 

Communication  ~  Journalism 

Stanford  University  Department  of 
Communication  seeks  candidates  for  a 
senior  (tenured)  faculty  position  to 
begin  September,  1992-93. 

A  person  of  exceptionally  high  academ¬ 
ic  or  professional  attainment  related  to 
journalism  and  mass  communication  is 
required.  Responsibilities  include 
undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching, 
and  scholarly  inquiry,  in  areas  suitable 
to  the  appointee's  expertise.  The 
department  offers  the  B.A.  and  Ph.D.  in 
communication,  and  master’s  programs 
in  journalism  and  documentary  film. 
Rank  and  salary  are  negotiable,  and  will 
be  commensurate  with  the  candidate’s 
stature  in  the  field.  Stanford  is  an  equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action  employ¬ 
er,  and  encourages  applications  from 
women  and  minorities. 

Nominations  and  applications  should 
be  sent  by  September  15,1991  to  the 
search  committee  chair.  Prof.  Steven 
Chaffee,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  CA 
94305-2050. 


Pepperdine  University  -  Seeks  a  journal¬ 
ist  to  teach  reporting  and  editing  clas¬ 
ses  and  advise  campus  student  publica¬ 
tions.  Tenure-track  faculty  position 
requiring  a  minimum  of  five  years  (10 
years  preferred)  professional  experience 
and  M.A.  Teaching  and  advising  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  The  candidate  must 
have  a  strong  desire  to  work  with  college 
students  and  have  an  appreciation  of 
values  taught  at  a  Christian  university. 
Applications  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  June  10.  Send  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Dr.  Don  Shores,  Commu¬ 
nication  Division,  Pepperdine  Universi¬ 
ty,  Malibu,  CA  90263.  Pepperdine  is  an 
independent  Christian  university  under 
the  control  of  a  self-perpetuating  Board 
of  Regents  related  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Pepperdine  is  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write  Journalism  Dept.,  Tuscaloo¬ 
sa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 

348-7155. _ _ 

A  good  history  writer  is  a 
guy  who  is  suspicious. 

Jim  Bishop 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 

Large  Metro  Daily  in  Zone  6  is  looking 
for  a  self-starter  with  a  desire  to  move 
up 

The  successful  candidate  should  be  a 
CPA  with  at  least  three  years  of  compe¬ 
titive  newspaper  experience  in  a 
management  capacity,  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  computer  systems  and 
enjoy  being  involved  in  over-all  decision 
making. 

Responsibilities  include  accounting, 
payroll,  A/P  and  billing,  monthly  finan¬ 
cial  statements  and  direction  over  the 
preparation  of  annual  budgets.  The, 
position  will  supervise  a  staff  of  twenty. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Please  send  your  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  5334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Seeking  an  aggressive,  results  oriented 
individual  to  successfully  manage  the 
business  office.  This  Zone  2  daily  is 
situated  in  a  highly  competitive  mark¬ 
et.  Must  have  nigh  proficiency  with 
computerized  newspaper  systems, 
collection  technig^ues,  budgeting  and 
Lotus  1-2-3.  B.S.  in  accounting  is 
required  and  an  M.B.A.  is  a  definite 
plus.  This  individual  must  also  possess 
the  right  people  skills  and  temperament 
to  bring  operation  up  to  the  next  level. 
Growth  potential  for  the  right  person. 
We  offer  an  excellent  starting  salary  and 
benefits  package  for  a  hands-on,  shirt¬ 
sleeve  individual.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Box  5344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

National  Media  Director 
Greenpeace  USA 

If  you  become  a  journalist  to  change  the 
world,  here’s  your  chance. 

GREENPEACE  is  looking  for  a  creative, 
committed  director  for  21-person, 
ress,  video  and  photo  department, 
xtensive  journalism/personnel  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Director  responsible  for 
shaping  multi-media  campaigns  to 
promote  Greenpeace  issues  and  will 
serve  as  part  of  senior  management 
team.  Travel  expected.  Salary  High  30’s 
+  DOE.  Resume  and  cover  letter  by 
June  10  to:  Andrew  Davis,  Greenpeace 
Dept.  E,  1A36  U  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20009. 


PUBLISHER 

Group  owned  daily  and  companion  daily 
in  Zone  5  with  under  15,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Located  in  vacation  mecca  near 
metro  city  and  state  capital. 

The  successful  candidate  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  understand  how  to  produce  a 
quality  local  daily  newspaper  that 
generates  a  reasonable  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  and  takes  a  leadership  role  in  the 
community. 

Excellent  salary  and  bonus  plus  a  fringe 
benefit  package  including  401k. 

If  you’re  confident  that  you  can 
generate  revenue,  build  circulation  and 
control  expenses,  then  reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  5320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  OPENING 

We’re  looking  for  the  right  man  or 
woman  to  keep  things  hopping  at  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association-a  person  to 
replace  the  present  Executive  Director, 
who  is  retiring.  We  represent  99%  of  all 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  Nebras¬ 
ka.  You  will  manage,  lobby,  write, 
encourage,  sell,  budget  and  speak  on 
behalf  of  respected  organization  and  do 
it  for  good  pay  and  benefits.  Job  begins 
this  Fall. 

We  prefer  familiarity  with  newspapers, 
but  aren’t  afraid  to  test  other  waters.  If 
you  prefer  golf  to  work,  don’t  apply. 

You’ll  work  in  Lincoln,  population 
200,000,  with  2  colleges,  1  University. 
We  own  our  building  located  near  Capi¬ 
tol.  Lovely  city;  good  building;  skilled, 
veteran  staff;  fair-minded  bosses. 

Interested?  Send  complete  resume, 
including  salary  desired  to:  Executive 
Director,  Nebraska  Press  Association, 
1120  K,  Lincoln,  NE  68508. 

Deadline  July  1,  1991. 

Invest  In  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Todayl 
CeN  (212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  -  We  are  seeking  a  strong 
leader  who  will  establish  ana  success¬ 
fully  implement  an  aggressive  agenda 
for  our  15,000,  ZoneTdaily.  Our  new 
publisher  will  have  a  history  of  creative, 
and  financial  achievement  in  competi¬ 
tive  settings.  Experience  in  G.M.  or 
publisher  role  a  must.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Box  5352, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

5  day  daily  and  twice  weekly  in  tourist 
area  is  seeking  an  experienced  person 
to  lead  outside  retail  and  classified 
department.  Should  be  experienced 
manager  but  will  consider  strong  sales 
background.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  John  Lowman,  Lake 
County  Record  Bee,  PO  Box  849,  Lake- 
port,  CA  95453.  No  phone  calls. 


AD  MANAGER 

Ad  manager  needed  to  double  sales  of  a 
young,  up-and-coming  S.F.  Bay  Area 
weekly.  $40K  salary  plus  bonus  and 
equity  potential.  Opportunity  galore. 
Send  letter,  resume  to  New  Frontier 
Media,  Suite  913,  12021  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  28,000 
Zone  5  daily  in  competitive  metro  mark¬ 
et  with  great  growth  potential.  This  is  an 
ideal  career  opportunity  for  the  person 
who  is  market  driven,  performance- 
oriented,  and  has  strong  leadership 
qualities.  Group  includes  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  two  TMC  products  in  rapidly 
expanding  market.  Send  salary  history 
and  resume  to  Box  5328,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Major  Zone  8  metropolitan  daily  is  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  advertising  profession¬ 
al.  Must  possess  strong  management 
skills  and  a  proven  track  record.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary  and  benefit  package.  Box 
5335,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
7,500  daily  with  TMC  seeks  aggressive 
shirt  sleeve  to  sell,  motivate  and 
manage.  Send  resume  to  Publisher,  The 
Daily  Leader,  318  North  Main  St., 
Pontiac,  IL  61764. 


Award-winning  million  dollar  penny 
saver  looking  for  an  experienced  sales 
manager  with  solid  leadership  skills  to 
direct  and  motivate  a  staff  of  five.  Crea¬ 
tive  on  promotional  ideas  and  special 
sections  in  addition  to  major  account 
development.  Salary  and  benefits 
negotiable  based  on  qualifications. 
Send  resume  to  T.  Griffis,  Publisher, 
Pennysaver,  305  Main  Street,  Massena, 
NY  13662. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Record,  a  northwest  New 
Jersey  daily,  seeks  a  career  oriented, 
sales  driven  executive  to  fill  this  key 
position.  Located  in  the  New  York  ADI, 
this  progressive  55,000  daily,  65,000 
Sunday  circulation  paper  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  grow  in  the  most 
affluent  market  on  the  East  Coast. 
Successful  candidate  will  be  someone 
with  extraordinary  leadership  skills  to 
take  charge  of  a  staff  of  15  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  to  apply  market  research  to 
the  needs  of  individual  advertisers. 
Competitive  salary,  strong  incentive 
program  and  an  excellent  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Tracy  Reinholt 
Personnel  Director 
The  Daily  Record 
629  Parsippany  Road 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Creativity,  energy,  professionalism. 
These  are  qualities  we  seek  in  our  next 
Classified  Advertising  Manager.  Zone  5 
daily  seeks  an  aggressive  marketer  with 
good  organizational  arxf  people  skills. 
5-10  years  minimum  experience  in 
comparable  position.  You  will  work  with 
an  excellent  team.  Send  resume  with 
full  details  to  Box  5341,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We  need  a  good  manger  who  is  truly  a 
“sales"  manager.  The  person  we  select 
will  be  a  goals-oriented  self-starter  who 
can  keep  the  staff  motivated  even  when 
the  economy  takes  a  dive  -  a  person 
who  can  come  up  with  innovative  value- 
added  sales  concepts  directed  to  all 
categories  of  our  strong  "classified" 
market,  from  high  volume  auto  and  real 
estate  accounts  to  individual  private- 
party  ads.  Some  categories  have  poten¬ 
tial  but  need  development  by  an  aggres¬ 
sive  manager.  We  expect  a  lot  -  in 
return,  we  provide  a  veiy  good  corporate 
atmosphere,  benefits,  and  an  incentive 
plan  based  on  performance.  We  are  a 
medium-size  daily  in  a  very  appealing 
Zone  4  city.  Interested  candidates 
should  provide  a  complete  career 
resume  and  include  past  and  present 
earnings.  Reply  to  Box  5351,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

The  more  we  study,  the 
more  we  discover  our  ignor¬ 
ance. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING 

Good  people  skills  and  organizational 
ability  a  must.  Experienced  at  motivat¬ 
ing  a  sales  staff  in  highly  competitive 
times.  Quick  to  identify  sales  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  pursue  to  a  closing.  Able  to 
develope  sales  strategies  and  develope 
them  on  a  local  and  national  basis.  We 
offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package.  Send  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  5336,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DOUBLE  OUR  SALES 
Experienced  ad  sales  sleuth(s)  needed 
to  double  sales  at  a  young,  up-and- 
coming  S.F.  Bay  Area  weekly.  Ground 
floor  opportunity.  Send  letter,  resume 
to  New  Frontier  Media,  Suite  913, 
12021  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90025. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Record,  a  northwest  New 
Jersey  daily,  with  circulation  of  55,000 
daily,  65,000  Sunday  is  looking  for  a 
pro-active,  sales  driven  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager.  Experience  with  small  to 
medium  size  retailer  a  must.  The  ideal 
candidate  must  be  a  dedicated  self¬ 
starter,  capable  of  top  perfomance  with 
little  supervision.  You  will  be  leading  a 
group  of  twelve  retail  account  execu¬ 
tives.  This  aggressive,  highly  organized 
individual  must  have  a  strong  newspap¬ 
er  sales  and  marketing  background. 
Competitive  salary,  strong  incentive 
program  and  outstanding  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Please  send  resume  with  salary 
history  to: 

Tracy  Reinholt 
Personnel  Department 
The  Daily  Record 
629  Parsippany  Road 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054 

SEEKING  ADVENTURE? 
Southern  California  startup  weekly 
needs  high  energy,  entrepreneurial 
sales  reps.  Have  fun,  make  money. 
Send  letter,  resume  to  New  Frontier 
Media,  Suite  913,  12021  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Small  but  growing  quality  daily  in  Iowa. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  person  with  solid 
background  in  circulation  basics  on  a 
larger  paper  to  now  have  own  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  sales  oriented,  commit¬ 
ted  to  excellent  delivery,  good  team 
leader  and  computer  literate.  Great 
career  potential  with  progressive 
company.  Send  resume,  current  salary 
information  and  needs  to  The  Daily 
Tribune,  PO  Box  380,  Ames,  lA  50010. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
We  publish  and  print  several  daily  and 
weekly  sports  and  horse  racing  publica¬ 
tions.  Each  has  its  unique  require¬ 
ments.  Experience  with  national  distri¬ 
butors  and  direct  wholesaler  contacts 
necessary.  Send  resume  to  Box  4436, 
Great  Neck,  NY  1  1023  or  Fax 
516-484-6749. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Major  midwest  daily  (A.M.)  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  home  delivery  manager  with  a 
strong  record  of  consistent  circulation 
growth.  Five  or  more  years  of  experience 
as  a  division  manager  at  a  large  daily  or 
as  circulation  director  at  smaller  daily 
required.  Strong  compensatiqn  and 
advancement  potential.  Please  include 
salary  history  with  resume. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1081 


Immediate  opening  for  Circulation 
Manager.  Excellent  opportunity  with  a 
growing  daily  newspaper.  Salary, 
bonus,  expenses  and  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  to  Jim  Stephenson,  Publisher, 
The  Daily  Reporter,  201  South  Balti¬ 
more,  Derby,  KS  67037.  (316) 
788-2835.  EOE. 


ZONE  MANAGER 

Newspaper  has  position  available  for  a 
Zone  Manager  in  Zone  6  (Texas). 
Entails  supervision  of  home  delivery, 
transportation,  single  copy  operations 
and  related  sales.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  a  self-starter  able  to  produce  in  an 
independent  environment.  Some  travel 
involved.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ARTS  REPORTER/EDITOR 

If  you  can  aggressively  cover  the  politics 
and  finance  of  the  arts  world,  make 
both  2  Live  Crew  and  Swan  Lake  acces¬ 
sible  to  readers,  and  tell  human  stories 
well,  we’d  like  to  talk.  The  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  winnner  of  two  Pulitze' 
prizes  for  public  sen/ice,  needs  a  hard- 
nosed  reporter  with  strong  feature  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  five  years’  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
work  samples  to:  Kathleen  McCoy,  c/o 
Human  Resources,  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001.  Women  and  minority 
encouraged  to  apply. 


BUSINESS  NEWS  EDITOR 
Reno  Gazette-Journal,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  has  opportunity  for  a  person  with 
strong  editing  and  layout  skills  for  its 
4-person  business  news  staff.  Five 
years  daily  newspaper  experience 
required,  business  news  background 
preferred.  High  energy,  creativity  and 
passion  for  excellence  major  plusses. 
Reports  to  business  editor.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  a  series  of 
work  examples  to: 

Ward  Bushee 
Executive  Editor 
PO  Box  22000 
Reno,  NV  89520 

EEO  M/F  Employer 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  y. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

jer  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

xr  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

Der  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 


Count  a^an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  p$r  msertkui:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $M. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

»  — -  -.  m 

SB 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  seeks  an 
assistant  city  editor  to  enhance  the 
creative  spark  to  a  solid  and  exper¬ 
ienced  editing  team. 

We  want  an  innovative,  aggressive  editor 
who  wants  to  work  smartly  and  advance 
quickly  at  an  award-winning  Gannett 
newspaper  in  a  vibrant  and  growing  uni¬ 
versity  and  state-capital  community. 

Good  pay,  great  opportunity  to  grow  and 
make  a  difference  with  your  ideas. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  a  week's 
worth  of  work  to;  Tom  Callinan,  Editor, 
Lansing  State  Journal,  120  E.  Lena¬ 
wee,  Lansing,  Ml  48919. 


Booming  tropical  mid-Pacific  magazine 
publisher  needs  assistant  editor  to  write 
light  leisure/entertainment  articles, 
general  features,  and  succinct  movie 
blurbs.  Can  you  proof  read,  teach  staff, 
and  write  three  stories  weekly?  Salary  in 
twenties,  excellent  benefits.  Fax 
resume  and  salary  history.  Mail  tear- 
sheets  and  original  edited  copy  to;  Terry 
Lucarelli,  Holmes  Management 
Co. ,237  Mamis  St.,  Tamuing,  Guam 
96911.  Fax  #  671/646-7445. 


City  desk  assigning  editor  for  The  News 
in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  We  need  someone 
with  ideas,  who  can  help  us  continue  to 
explore  news  ways  to  attract  occasional 
and  infrequent  readers.  Applicant 
needs  to  be  flexible,  willing  to  adjust  as 
we  experiment  with  reporting,  writing 
and  editing  techniques.  Applicant 
needs  to  be  aggressive,  eager  to  push 
for  the  tough  stories  and  able  to  deliver. 
Assigning  editor  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  preferable.  The  News,  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  committed 
to  anirmative-action.  Repond  to; 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1028 


COPY  EDITOR 

7-Day  daily  in  NYC  area  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  local  coverage  seeks  a 
copy  editor  also  capable  of  directing  a 
section.  Creativity  essential.  Excellent 
benefits.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  present 
salary  to  Box  5347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Aggressive  little  PMs  daily  newspaper  in 
western  Massachusetts,  seeks  editors 
and  reporters  with  excellent  news  judg¬ 
ment  and  reporting  and  editing  skills. 
Send  resumes  and  clips  to  Transcript- 
Telegram,  120  Whiting  Farms  Rd., 
Holyoke,  MA  01040. 

Absolutely  no  phone  calls,  please. 


Can  you  produce  a  quality  local  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  that  mirrors  its 
community  and  at  the  same  time  is 
useful  in  more  than  a  local  sense  to  its 
readers?  Can  you  package  the  news  in 
an  appealing  and  easy  to  read  manner? 
Do  you  expect  reporters  to  produce 
multiple  stories  from  their  beats  daily? 
Are  you  willing  to  project  your  newspap¬ 
er  into  its  rightful,  local  leadership  role? 

If  you  can  answer  yes  to  all  of  the  above, 
then  our  companion  dailies  (total  circu¬ 
lation  under  15,000)  in  Zone  5  have  an 
editor's  position  for  you. 

Excellent  salary  and  bonus  plus  fringe 
benefits  which  include  401k.  Write  in 
strictest  confidence  to  Box  5321, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER.  Large 
alternative  newsweekly.  Send  clips; 
Exec.  Ed.,  Dallas  Observer,  PO  Box 
190289,  Dallas,  TX  75219. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
EDITORIAL  PAGE  COPY  EDITOR 
Capable,  experienced  editorial  writer 
sought  to  fill  out  three-person  editorial 
page  staff.  Duties  include  laying  out 
editorial  pages,  editing  copy  and  super- 
vis  ng  makeup.  Opportunity  to  help 
shape  editorial  policy  and  grow  with 
morning-evening  combination  serving 
readers  in  GA  and  SC.  Editorial  slant; 
conservative  to  moderate.  Pages  have 
won  numerous  awards.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to;  Larry  Powell,  Associate  Editor, 
Savannah  News-Press,  PO  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  GA  31402. 


EDITOR 

We  re  looking  for  a  newsroom  leader  to 
take  over  our  quality,  progressive 
12,000  circulation  AM  Sun  -  Fri  in  a 
Zone  5  university  town.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  willing  to  take  on  a 
high  community  profile,  be  committed 
to  the  highest  standards  of  community 
journalism,  and  be  able  to  maximize  the 
potential  of  our  16-person  staff.  Salary 
$30,000.  Send  resume  and  introduc¬ 
tory  letter  to  Box  5322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 
The  (Jourier-News,  a  33,000  daily  30 
miles  from  Chicago  is  seeking  an  educa¬ 
tion  reporter  to  cover  the  state's  2nd 
largest  school  district.  Educational 
reporting  background  a  must.  Good  pay, 
benefits,  midwest  applicants  preferred. 
Short  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Mike 
Bailey,  city  editor.  The  Courier  News, 
PO  Box  531,  Elgin,  IL  60121. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 
The  Idaho  Statesman,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  in  a  state  capital,  seeks  features 
editor  to  supervise  a  lO-person  staff 
and  public^ion  of  a  daily  lifestyle 
section,  a  weekly  entertainment  guide 
and  an  outdoor  section.  We  want  a 
strong,  team-oriented  leader  who  can 
produce  news-  and  consumer-driven 
sections  that  reflect  our  area.  Boiseans 
pride  themselves  on  their  high  quality  of 
life,  with  strong  interest  in  the  arts  and 
such  outdoor  activities  as  skiing,  raft¬ 
ing,  fishing  and  hiking.  Send  resume 
and  a  week's  worth  of  papers  to  Bill 
Roberts,  Managing  Editor,  The  Idaho 
Statesman,  PO  Box  40,  Boise,  ID 
83707. 


Fee  up  with  maddening  crowds?  Able  to 
lead?  Seven-day  color  daily  in  competi¬ 
tive  Rocky  Mountain  market  seeks  desk 
editor(s)  interested  in  practicing  jour¬ 
nalism  and  outdoor  skills  in  the  Mild 
Wild  West.  Newsroom  supervision, 
wire,  layout  and  headwriting  experience 
relevant.  Decisive  nature,  ability  to  work 
fast  are  plusses.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Managing  Editor  at  Box  5331, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINE  ARTS  WRITER  - 

Aggressive  Midsouth  afternoon  daily 
looking  for  arts  writer  who  can  cover  it 
all  -  art,  theater  and  dance  -  and  write 
sterling  reviews  and  breaking  news. 
Send  letter,  resume  and  clips  to  Lifes¬ 
tyles  Editor,  Nashville  Banner,  1100 
Broadway,  Nashville,  TN  37203. 


FOOD  EDITOR  -  Southern  Living,  the 
nation's  largest  regional  magazine  (2.4 
million  circulation)  seeks  a  talented 
writer/editor  to  join  our  growing  foods 
staff.  The  qualified  person  will  have 
several  years  experience  writing  about 
foods  and  nutrition  and  should  have  a 
good  understanding  of  the  current 
trends  toward  hea  thy  eating.  We  seek  a 
wordsmith  who  can  help  bring  even 
more  spark  to  the  pages  of  our  maga¬ 
zine.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Michael 
Carlton,  executive  editor.  Southern 
Living  Magazine,  2100  Lakeshore 
Drive,  Birmingham,  AL  35209. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Independent  business  weekly  has  open¬ 
ing  for  aggressive,  results-oriented 
reporter  who  can  dig  for  news  in  a  highly 
competitive  newspaper  market.  Send 
resume,  three  business-related  clips 
and  a  letter  selling  yourself  to:  Editor, 
The  Greater  Cincinnati  Business 
Record,  36  E.  Seventh  St.,  Suite  200, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  EOE. 


NATIONAL  NEWS  CORRESPONDENT 

The  Advocate,  the  gay  and  lesbian  news 
magazine,  seeks  a  National  Coorrespon- 
dent.  Five  years  experience  required  in 
news  reporting.  Must  be  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  For  information,  call  Steve 
Nelson,  (213)  871-1225  ext.  213. 


NEWS  ASSISTANT 

Dow  Jones  Capital  Markets  Report,  a 
global  business  newswire,  seeks  applic¬ 
ants  for  Jersey  City,  NJ-based,  entry- 
level  news  assistant  with  eye  toward 
promotion  to  copy  reader  or  reporter. 
Applicants  must  have  strong  journalism 
skills  and  ability  to  work  with  speed  and 
accuracy.  Position  involves  data  gather¬ 
ing,  rewrites,  dictation,  reporting  and 
routine  newsroom  chores.  Resume  to; 
James  Furlong,  Managing  Editor,  Dow 
Jones  Capital  Markets  Report,  200 
Liberty  St.,  NY,  NY  10281. 


OP-ED  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  San  Diego  Tribune  seeks  an  editor- 
writer  with  a  strong  background  in  op-ed 
page  production  and  use  of  syndicate 
material.  The  candidate  should  have 
experience  in  layout  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Supervisory  experience  is  desir¬ 
able.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Steve  Pronsinski, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  San  Diego 
Tribune,  Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA 
92112.  No  calls  please. 


OPPORTUNITY  —  36,000  AM  daily 
(45,000  Sunday)  needs  two  key 
editors:  FEATURES  EDITOR  and 
ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  Both  posi¬ 
tions  critical  in  plans  for  reorganization 
and  redesign.  Also  possible  opening 
soon  for  copy  editor.  Ciontact  Bob  Shou- 
macher.  Editor,  or  Dave  Cox,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Tribune-Star,  721  Wabash 
Avenue,  PO  Box  149,  Terre  Haute,  IN 
47808.  (812)  231-4200. 


REPORTER 

Bright,  energetic,  to  cover  education 
(including  two  year  Penn  State  campus) 
and  cultural  institutions  for  quality 
30,000  daily  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Write  Box  5346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
We  need  an  editor  who  knows  the  value 
of  local  news.  We  need  an  editor  that 
can  polish  our  youn^  reporters  writing 
style.  We  need  an  editor  that  can  moti¬ 
vate  our  20-person  news  staff  including 
bureaus.  Zone  8.  About  16,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Box  5312,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  ESTATE/MONEY 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  is 
seeking  a  real  estate  writer  for  our 
Money  section.  This  person  will  write  for 
a  weekly  real  estate  section  and  the 
daily  Money  section.  At  least  three  years 
business  writing  experience  and  some 
real  estate  experience  are  necessary. 
We  need  someone  who  can  write  for  the 
consumer  and  who  enjoys  explaining 
complicated  real  estate  problems  in 
clear,  readable  English.  We  offer 
competitive  wages  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  To  apply,  send  resume  including 
salary  history  and  clips  by  May  25  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  ATTN:  Money;  The 
Times-Picayune;  3800  Howard  Ave.; 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F. 


REPORTER  wanted  for  Central  Illinois 
daily.  Recent  grads  ok.  Resumes  to 
Editor,  Daily  News,  Box  370,  Effing¬ 
ham,  IL  62401. 


REPORTER 

Looking  for  energetic  individual  for 
Washington  Bureau  of  Financial  News 
Wire.  Beat  centered  on  Congressional 
policy  issues.  Journalism  experience 
required.  Financial  or  business  report¬ 
ing  a  strong  plus.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to:  John  Carter,  Market  News 
Service,  552  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  DC  20045. 


REPORTERS  NEEDED  -  Award 
winning,  semi-weekly  near  Anchorage 
needs  aggressive,  talented,  entry-level 
reporters  to  cover  sports/outdoors,  local 
government  and  schools.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Susan  Morgan 
Howk,  Editor,  Frontiersman,  1261 
Seward  Meridian,  Wasilla,  AK  99687. 


Reporter/photographer,  well  estab¬ 
lished  weekly,  pleasant  Montana 
community  near  mountains.  Apply  by 
May  22  Jim  Moore,  News  Montana, 
Inc.,  PO  Box  309,  Red  Lodge,  MT 
59068. 


SEEKING  ADVENTURE 

Southern  California  startup  weekly 
needs  reporter/writers/editors.  Intern¬ 
ships  available.  Gain  good  experience 
while  having  fun.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
New  Frontier  Media,  Suite  913,  12021 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90025. 


STATEHOUSE/COUNTY  REPORTER 

Princeton  (N.J.)  Packet,  Ist-place 
winner  of  1990  Nat'l  Newspaper  Assn, 
general  excellence  award,  seeks  repor¬ 
ter  to  localize  state  and  county  issues 
for  Princeton-area  communities.  Strong 
news  judgment  and  language  skills 
required.  N.J.  candidates  preferred. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Randy  Berg- 
mann,  Princeton  Packet,  300  Withers¬ 
poon  St.,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Lead  Pressman  Needed,  Full-time  posi¬ 
tion.  Experience  and  dedication  a  must. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Webb  Leader  Press. 
Benefits:  paid  vacation,  profit  sharing, 
health  insurance.  Box  5337,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mid  Atlantic  area  Canadian  ink  manu¬ 
facturer  has  openings  for  experienced 
technical  personnel  to  service  clients  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Fax  resume  to  (301)  330-8979. 


Classified 
Ads  in 
Editor  & 
Publisher 
Get  Results! 


Si..****! 


/|s- 

Call  Today  and  Place  Your  Ad 
212  •  675  •  4380 

E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


PRE-PRESS  MANAGER 

Manager  with  experience  in  both 
composing  and  camera  (photoplate¬ 
making)  departments  for  Zone  2,  AM 
daily  with  circulation  of  65,00C  plus. 
Must  be  familiar  with  ad  make-up 
systems,  Royal  Zenith  color  scanning 
equipment  and  Autokons.  A  proven 
track  record  in  quality  control  and 
people  management  is  essential.  Send 
resume  including  salary  history  to: 

Box  5350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production  Director  -  for  65,000  circu¬ 
lation,  New  York  Times  Co.  owned  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper.  Almost  new 
75,000  sq.  foot  satellite  production 
facility  with  state  of  the  art  equipment, 
including  an  eight  unit  Goss  Headliner 
Press.  We’re  looking  for  someone  who 
has  strong  technical  and  management 
skills  and  the  ability  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  for  our  production  employees  in  a 
people  oriented  operation.  Must  be  a 
leader  who  can  work  with  a  first  rate 
management  team  on  a  fast  growth 
newspaper.  Excellent  salary,  bonus, 
benefits  with  America’s  best  nev«paper 
group.  Send  resume  and  financial 
requirements  to  David  0.  Roberts, 
publisher,  The  Herald-Journal,  Post 
Office  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  SC 
29304. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 
116,200  daily,  130,700  Sunday 
located  in  the  southeast.  Seeking  indi¬ 
vidual  to  create,  coordinate  and  imple¬ 
ment  effective,  cost  efficient  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion.  The  successful 
candidate  will  know  how  to  increase 
readership,  spur  subscriptions,  retain 
subscribers,  boost  advertising  sales, 
create  higher  awareness  and  positive 
attitude  toward  our  papers.  Knowledge 
of  direct  mail,  TV,  radio  and  four  to  five 
years  experience  preferred.  This  chal¬ 
lenging  opportuni^  is  accompanied  by 
an  excellent  benefit  package.  Send 
letter  and  resume  in  confidence  to:  Box 
5342.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


RECENT  MBA  recipient  with  8  years 
newsroom  experience  seeks  to  learn 
business  side.  I’ve  won  honors  and 
increased  readership  and  ad  linage  as 
an  editor.  If  you  want  to  grow  your  own 
future  management,  call  Jim  (301) 
721-7959. 


GM  or  EDITOR  position  sought  by 
16-year  veteran  of  small-meduim  dail¬ 
ies.  Excellent  current  references.  Wm. 
McCarty,  (216)  830-0853. 


ADVERTISING 


Difficult  Times  Require 
Professionalism! 

Isn’t  it  time  you  had  a  professional 
running  your  Classified  Department? 

Professional  New  York  City,  CAM  look¬ 
ing  for  a  New  Challenge. 

Box  5339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Costcutting  Circulation  Head  (6  years) 

^eks  long  term  post  at  9,000+  daily. 

Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


20  years  experience  CM,  DM,  Motor 
Route  Supervisor.  Able  to  cut  expenses, 
increase  circulation  and  revenue. 
Knowledgeable  ABC,  NIE.  Retired 
early,  want  to  work  5  more  years.  Any 
zone,  small  or  large  paper.  Consider 
consultant.  Free  to  travel.  Lets  talk 
about  what  you  need.  Howard  Wold 
(405)  942-3610.  3110  NW  36th 
Street,  Oklahoma  City,  OK  731  p. 


EDITORIAL 


1990  Pulliam  Journalism  Fellow  seeks 
Zone  5  reporting  job.  I  have  reported  on 
government,  education,  police  and 
courts.  Jay  Jerde,  502  Fourth  St.,  SE, 
Hillsboro,  ND  58045.  (701) 
436-4262. 


AP  award-winning  film  critic/writer  with 
national  reputation,  solid  industry 
contacts  and  TV/Radio  experience  seeks 
metro  daily  or  major  market  broadcast 
outlet.  Call  (512)  650-9016  or  write 
Box  5332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Award-winning  veteran  golf  writer 
seeks  golf  beat  for  major  metro, 
magazine  or  ad  agency. 

Box  5329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  writer/editor.  Been  doing  it  all 
for  mid-sized  daily.  First-rate.  Box 
5324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Harvard  graduate  with  master  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  seeks  reporter  position.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  news,  sports  entertainment, 
etc.  Ready  to  relocate.  Box  5306,  or 
telephone  (512)  826-5842. 


May  grad  seeks  good  entry-level  sjnrts- 
writing  position.  Presently  LA  times 
intern.  Experience  includes  3  intern¬ 
ships  and  loads  of  part-time  and  string¬ 
ing  work.  Clips  and  references  sure  to 
impress.  Will  relocate. 

Call  Chuck  at  (213)  596-1054. 


I  have  20  years  of  newspape'  experi¬ 
ence,  most  of  it  as  an  editor/newsroom 
manager.  I  am  looking  for  a  medium  to 
large  daily  that  needs  an  editor  who  has 
impeccable  news  judgment,  believes  in 
hard  work  and  who  thrives  on  deadlines. 
Call  Randy  at  (401)  934-2927. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Experienced,  disabled  feature  and 
editorial  writer  is  seeking  a  position  as 
an  editorial  columnist  or  feature  writer 
with  a  small  newspaper  in  south  metro 
Atlanta,  GA.  Please  call  me  at  (404) 
224-6491  or  write  David  Shapiro,  484 
Hammond  Dr.,  Griffin,  GA  30223. 


IS  YOUR  MARKET-SHARE  FLAT... 

...news  report  dull,  circulation  stuck, 
penetration  stagnant?  I  can  help  lead 
you  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Readers  are  customers.  It’s  an  editor’s 
job  to  get  their  attention  and  keep  their 
loyalty.  I  am  a  market-driven,  customer- 
oriented  editor/managing  editor.  I  have 
run  community  dailies,  weeklies, 
feature  magazines  and  TMCs.  I’ve 
competed  against  major  metros  and 
free  weeklies. 

From  aggressive  news  coverage  to 
chicken  dinners,  from  sophisticated 
graphics  to  in-depth  agate  ~  I  know 
local  newspapering.  I  am  a  skilled 
editor  who  can  build  reader  involve¬ 
ment,  inspire  your  newsroom,  keep  to  a 
budget  and  help  you  expand  your 
marketplace. 

Box  5349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEAN,  MEAN  WRITING  MACHINE 

Creative,  hyperliterate  J-grad,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  light,  bright,  tight  copy-editing, 
reviewing,  reporting  seeks  entry-level 
position  at  coastal  daily.  Plant  me  and 
watch  me  growl  Box  5327,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Minority  reporter.  Just  graduated.  Look¬ 
ing  for  employment  in  Southwest. 
Editor  of  school  paper.  Honors.  Bright. 
Energetic.  Box  5307,  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  telephone  (512) 
494-4438. 


PACIFIC  RIM  INTERESTS 

Magazine,  newspaper  exec-level  jour¬ 
nalist  seeks  assignment  in  Asia-Pacific 
region.  Fulbrighter.  Investigative, 
analytical  skills.  Science  technology, 
politics,  business  strengths.  Japan  and 
China  work  experience.  Box  5338, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


FREELANCE 


BERLIN-based,  bi-lingual,  American 
reporter  ready  for  assignment  from  US 
dailies,  magazines.  Reasonable  rates. 
Call  Taryn  Toro,  011-49-30-261-7641; 
FAX  011-49-30-7068:  or  write: 
Einemstr.  6, 1000  Berlin  30,  Germany. 


Eurcpean-based  reporter  will  be  your 
stringer,  covering  EC,  Eastern  Europe, 
Scandinavia.  Start  Sept.  1.  Call  Ariane 
Sairs,  (203)  967-8166.  Fax  (203) 
967-8574.  Write  85  Riverside  Ave., 
E-3,  Stamford,  CT  06905. 


N.Y.  stringer  available  -  news  and 
features,  dailies  or  trades.  Worked  at 
N.Y.  Newsday,  Miami  News  and  Finan¬ 
cial  World.  Top  references.  Available 
immediately.  Call  or  write  Jeff  Benkoe, 
1195  E.  12th  St.,  Brooklyn.  NY 
11230.  (718)  258-9648. 


History  records  the  names 
of  royal  bastards,  but  can¬ 
not  tell  us  the  orgin  of 
wheat. 

Jean  Henri  Fabre 


NEWS  LIBRARY  ASSISTANT 
With  over  four  years  experience  as  a 
librarian  and  an  MA  in  journalism,  ready 
to  make  the  big  move  I’ve  been  plan¬ 
ning  my  whole  MLS  career:  want  to 
break  into  news  libraries  field,  working 
under  a  top  news  librarian  in  a  proges- 
sive  news  library.  You  get  the  best  for 
your  money.  I  get  the  best  possible  work 
experience.  Box  5290,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


All  around  production  person  interested 
in  rural  daily  to  sink  teeth  into.  Have 
managed  and  worked  in  composing, 
camera,  plate  and  mailroom.  Good  with 
rnechanical  and  electronic  devises. 
Likes  to  do  it  all.  Team  leader  and  moti¬ 
vator.  18  years  experience.  Contact 
Steve  (215)  353-4207. 


Pressroom  Foremw  or  Head  Pressman 
at  small  daily  or  bi-weekly.  Any  Zone. 
30  years  experience.  M.  Knight,  13 
Silver  Birch  Ave.,  Plymouth,  MA 
02360.  (508)  224-2096. 


\ 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 

Understanding  the  foreign  journaiist 


By  George  A.  Kiimsky 

In  the  pages  of  this  magazine  (Dec. 
1),  Demeter  Pogar,  a  journalist  from 
Hungary,  took  the  American  press  to 
task  for  being  “not  serious.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  responded  in  an 
editorial  the  following  week  that  this 
criticism  was  “a  jolt  to  our  profes¬ 
sional  ego.”  After  all,  aren’t  we  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  teaching  them  something? 

The  original  article  and  the 
response  are  worthy  of  closer  exami¬ 
nation,  not  only  for  what  they  say 
about  us  but  about  the  state  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  emerging  democracies 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Pogar,  who  writes  regularly  for  the 
former  Communist  daily  Nepszabad- 
sag  in  Budapest,  spent  five  months 
working  at  two  prominent  American 
papers.  The  Tennessean  of  Nashville 
and  USA  Today.  Basically  he  had 
three  complaints;  (1)  not  being  given 
important  assignments,  (2)  the  appar 
ent  provincialism  of  the  American 
press,  and  (3)  his  U.S.  colleagues’ 
“lack  of  expertise.” 

The  E&P  editorial  suggested  that 
the  Hungarian  journalist’s  comments 
“might  contain  some  lessons  on  the 
care  and  feeding  of  foreign  journalists 
for  people  who  run  these  fellowships 
and  exchange  programs.” 

Since  our  center  in  Reston,  Va., 
manages  a  number  of  working  exchang¬ 
es  and  fellowships  —  although  not 
Pogar’ s  program  —  it  is  a  suggestion 
not  to  be  taken  tightly.  The  implica¬ 
tion  was  that  the  hosts  should  have 
taken  better  care  of  this  visitor.  What 
kind  of  care  would  have  given  this 
visitor  a  better  impression  of  Ameri¬ 
can  journalism? 

Frank  Sutherland,  editor  of  the 
Tennessean,  offered  a  plausible 
explanation  in  a  letter  to  the  E&P 
editor  (Jan.  12)  why  Mr.  Pogar  was 
not  given  more  “important”  assign¬ 
ments:  Although  he  was  kinder  in 
expressing  it,  Sutherland’s  thrust  was 
that  this  particular  foreign  intern 
could  not  be  entrusted  with  vi¬ 
tal  assignments,  despite  repeated 
counseling.  In  fact,  Pogar  could  not 
resist  offering  his  opinion  on  the  news 
he  covered. 

The  point  of  this  recap  is  not  to 
dwell  on  a  fairly  minor  case  of  incom¬ 
patibility,  but  to  see  how  it  might  illu- 


(Krimsky,  a  former  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Associated  Press,  is 
executive  director  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.) 


minate  some  larger  issues.  In  truth, 
similar  complaints  have  been  voiced 
by  other  Eastern  Europe  interns  in 
American  newsrooms  —  not  all,  to 
be  sure,  but  enough  to  constitute  a 
pattern.  Why? 

Journalists  in  these  changing 
societies  are  generally  following  the 
Western  Europe  model,  in  which 
practitioners  see  themselves  more 
as  interpreters,  and  sometimes  ora¬ 
cles,  rather  than  information  gather¬ 
ers  and  communicators.  Simply  re¬ 
porting  what  happened  yesterday, 
without  giving  their  view  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  strikes  these  journalists  as  both 
inadequate  and  demeaning.  So  there 
is  a  blurred  line  between  reporters 
and  columnists  in  Continental  jour¬ 
nalism.  Europeans  are  also  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  strong,  reader-driven  com¬ 
munity  press,  so  many  of  our  local 
metro  and  suburban  stories  strike 
them  as  rather  inconsequential. 

Like  most  foreign  journalists  who 


visit  this  country,  the  Europeans  are 
also  frequently  astounded  by  what 
they  regard  as  a  myopic,  ill-formed 
view  of  the  outside  world  in  the 
American  news  media,  particularly  in 
non-national  papers  and  on  commer¬ 
cial  television. 

Scoring  American  journalists  for  a 
iack  of  “expertise”  is  especially  in¬ 
triguing,  since  the  U.S.  press  was  a 
pioneer  in  specialized  news  coverage, 
particularly  in  science  and  business, 
and  was  the  first  to  sectionalize  its 
papers  for  specific  readership  inter¬ 
est.  In  this  case,  the  critic  from  Hun¬ 
gary  evidently  meant  something  else, 
what  we  might  call  “inside  baseball.” 

Not  unlike  the  most  power-smitten 
in  our  Washington  press  corps,  Euro¬ 
pean  journalists  put  a  great  deal  of 
stock  in  back-corridor  connections 
and  political  intrigue.  While  it  may 
seem  paradoxical,  there  is  tendency 
among  journalists  in  Europe  to  be 
more  deferential  to  officials  than  we 
are  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  see 
themselves  as  very  much  the  social 
and  intellectual  equals  of  these  offi¬ 
cials.  Thus,  they  lose  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  pass  judgment  on  the  affairs  of 


government  and  politics  in  the  news 
columns. 

In  keeping  with  this  high  sense  of 
self-esteem  and  erudition,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  European  journalist  to 
carry  the  title  “Dr.”  in  recognition  of 
a  Ph.D.  earned  in  political  science  or 
international  relations.  In  that  sense, 
more  of  them  are  “experts.” 

Another  major  difference  is  that 
many  European  newspapers 
unabashedly  affiliate  with  political 
ideologies  and  parties.  For  most 
papers  in  the  Eastern  zone,  allegiance 
to  Communism  has  simply  been 
switched  to  another  brand  name. 

Such  differences  raise  the  question 
of  whether  American  journalism  has 
that  much  to  share  with  our  European 
counterparts.  What  lies  in  store  for 
the  impressionable  Eastern  European 
who  returns  home  imbued  with  the 
dispassionate,  information-based 
American  style  of  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing? 


David  Nalle,  executive  director  of  | 
the  Alfred  Friendly  Press  Fellow¬ 
ships,  which  sponsored  Pogar’s  visit, 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  dilemma:  “We 
don’t  want  to  be  sending  home  jour¬ 
nalistic  misfits,  but  we  also  want  to 
contribute  to  eventual  healthy  change 
in  these  countries.” 

No  one  is  asking  the  Europeans  to 
swallow  our  press  system  whole,  but 
it  is  at  least  our  duty  to  let  them  chew 
on  the  most  digestable  portions. 
Those  of  us  who  are  becoming  more 
familiar  with  the  journalism  being 
practiced  in  transitional  Europe  have 
come  to  realize  that  what  they  want 
and  what  they  need  are  not  always  in 
synchronization. 

There  is  no  doubt,  for  example, 
that,  despite  an  aversion  to  cold  infor¬ 
mation,  a  healthy  democracy  requires 
its  public  to  enjoy  access  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  unvarnished,  balanced 
and  reliable  news. 

The  information  war  in  the  Gulf 
brings  this  point  dramatically  home. 
The  Eastern  European  news  media 
need  a  few  good  courses  in  the  ethics 
of  dispassionate  journalism  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Those  of  us  who  are  becoming  more  familiar  with 
the  Journalism  being  practiced  in  transitional  Europe 
have  come  to  realize  that  what  they  want  and  what 
they  need  are  not  always  in  synchronization. 
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